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THE BELL-BUOY AT MOUNT 
DESERT. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








At the gateway of tbe bay, 
On the currents that come and go, 
The bell-buoy heaves and swings. 
Forever seeming to say: 
‘* Woe! woe!” to the mariner, * woe! 
Beware of the reefs below!” 
To and fro, to and fro, 
The bell-buoy rocks and rings. 


In calm or storm, through all 
The changes of night and day, 
Blithe sun or blinding spray, 
With the wail of the winds that blow, 
With the moan of the ebb and flow, 
While the billows well and fal), 
Goes forth that warning call—- 
Night and day, night and day, 
Peals forth the mournful koell 
Of that iron sentinel, 
Of the wave-swung, warning bell 
At the gateway of the bay, 


Where the granite-snouted ledges 

Lurk in their pimpled hides, 

Scraggy with whelks and bosser, 
And shaggy with black sca-mosses, 
Just showing the tawny edges 
Of their backs in the burying tides, 
Shouldering off the foam ; 
Where they lie in wait to gore 
With their terrible tusks the sides 
Of the fair ship flying home! 

There the bowing bell-buoy rides, 
With a dull reverberant roar, 
Evermore, evermore 

Crying : ‘* Woe !” to the mariner. ‘* Woe! 
Beware of the rocks below! 
Beware of the treacherous shore !” 


At evening, from your boat, 
You may see the somber bell 
In its black and massy frame, 
Peered through by the sunset flame ; 
A solemn silhouette 
Iu a skeleton turret, set 
On the balanced and anchored float, 
A-swing with the crimsoned swell. 


When the soft, slumberous haze 
Of drowsy midsummer days 
Pours around inlets and bays 
A glassy ethereal gleam ; 
And over far isles and sails 
Drop violet veils beyond:veils 
Till headland and cliff but seem 
The unreal shapes of a dream ; 
When hardly the loon and gull, 
In the lap of the languid lull, 
Appear to waver and dip: 
Then the buoy sways, heavy and slow, 
And the bell tolls sad and low, 
Like the bell of a sunken ship, 
That heaves with the heaving hull, 
Wave-rocked on the reefs below. 


At times to the dreamy eye, 

{n the glamour of glistening weather 
That yirdles the sea and sky, 
While ocean and island lie 

Like a lion and lamb together ; 
When the billow that bursts its sheaf 
Of silver over the reef 

Falls light and white as a feather, 
Curled all the length of the reef ; 
Then the bell, like a darker plume, 
Nods over the downy spume 

In the veiled voluptuous weather. 


At times so gently stirred, 

It seems like a waving bough 
To invite the wandering bird. 
At intervals still is heard 





That sullen note—as now !— 


Clangiog its mournful‘and lone 
Perpetual monotone. 


A dismal, dolorous sound, 
You would say, heard anywhere, 
Be the weather foul or fair! 

Not so to the homeward-bound 
Late crew from the fishing-ground, 
Some muffled and murky night ; 

Or the steamer heaving her lead 
And groping in doubt and dread, 
Through drizzle and fog, by the light 
Of her lantern eyes, which shed 
A misty glare at her head ; 
Reaching out quivering rays, 
Antenn#-like,in the haze, 
To find her dubious way. 
To the pilot’s practiced ear 
In such dark and anxious times, 
That peal, as I have heard say, 
Sigovaling, sudden and clear, 
The course which he shall steer, 
Is a cheerier sound to hear 
Than sweetest belfry chimes. 


But when on this border-realm 
Of created things, once more 
The powers of chaos outpour 
Their legions, and overwbelm 
With darkness and dire uproar, 
In their mad foray, this fair 
Frontier of created things ; 
When they scatter the fishing-fleet 
And stna the shore witb the beat 
And buffet of billowy wings, 
And trample of thunderous feet— 
What life, out there in the surges, 
Filings frantic arms in air 
As it tosses and sinks and emerges— 
Beckons with wild despair, 
And tongues that doleful peal? 
Now loud in the leaping surges, 
Now stifled with wind and wave. 
No simple device of good 
Stout metal and bolted wood, 
But surely a thing that can feel 
And strong 1n its struggle to save 
The shoreward driving keel ! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Out of the horror of gloom 
A sound of dolor and doom 
To the helmsman at the wheel. 


The seasons come and go, 
And still in storm or calm, 
On the ocean’s palpitant palm, 
The bell-buoy rocks and rolls, 
The summers come and go, 
And mantiled in whirling snow, 
Ice-capped, amid foam and floe, 
The bell-buoy tumbles and tolls. 
To and fro, loud or low, 
Ever that sound of fear! 
You listen and seem to hear 
A voice, as of some wild seer, 
A cry and a warning to souls 
Over life’s treacherous shoals. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


A CHAPTER IN THE IRREPRES- 
SIBLE CONFLICT. 








BY PROF. W. E. ©. WRIGHT, 
OF BEREA COLLEGE, KY, 





Tre first settlers of Kentucky were 
peither believers in slavery nor upholders 
of race exclusiveness. The records are 
still preserved, though not printed, of a 
club among those settlers that discussed 
and voted on many current questions. A 
number of most influential men were mem- 
bers of this club, like Brown, who after- 
ward became Governor, and then United 
States Senator. They discussed the Indian 
question, and agreed that it would be best 
settled by making the Indian a citizen. 
They considered the proposed Federal 
Constitution article by article, and unani- 


importation of slaves until 1808. It is also 
worthy of notice that the Kentucky Con- 
stitution of 1799 authorized the legislature 
to prohibit at once the importation into the 
state of native Africans. 

Families began quite early, however, to 
find difficulty about household service, and 
to meet it by bringing domestic slaves from 
the older settlements of North Carolina and 
Virginia. So slavery became a Kentucky 
institution in a mild and patnarchal as- 
pect. As time passed its form became more 
severe, and the laws in its defense grew 
continually more stringent. Slavery was 
soon engaged in an aggressive conflict 
against the conscience of many of the 
churches, and against the wisdom of many 
political leaders; for both these urged some 
scheme of emancipation. Feelings of hu- 
msnity also took part against slavery. 
Many a court record from the worst period 
of the commonwealth is said to show that 
both judges and juries were eager to fasten 
on any excuse to prevent a slave being sold 
away from his family to pay his master’s 
debts. Ia the face of both law and facts, 
they decided, in case after case, on the 
slightest pretext, that the slave did not 
belong to the man, but to his wife, and 
could not be sold for the man’s debts. 

About 1830, a committee of the Presby- 
terian Synod made an intense plea for 
gradual emancipation. When the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1850 was to be 
clected, a strong party worked for candi- 
dates who would favor leaving the legisla- 
ture free to adopt some plan of emancipa- 
tion. About this time Henry Clay made 
an estimate that only one in seven of the 
voters of the state was dizectly interested 
in slavery. The violent aggressiveness of 
this small minority carried the day in the 
election, as it induced Clay himself to re- 
frain from speaking out his convictions. 
In many other conflicts, economical and 
theological as well as political, a strenuous 
few have overborne for a time the sober 
thought of the many. Such temporary 
victories always lead on to defeat, as in the 
struggle of the slave power. 

The original Constitution of Kentucky, 
on which the state was admitted to the 
Union in 1792, declared ‘‘that all men, 
when they form a social compact, are 
equal.” When the first revision was made 
in 1799, the slaveholders had become 
aware that their system could not be de- 
fended on that basis, and the phrase was 
changed to this: ‘*That all freemen, when 
they form a social compact, are equal.” 

This first revision also forbade the legis- 
lature to emancipate slaves without con- 
sent of the owners or payment to them; 
but allowed individuals to emancipate on 
condition that the rights of creditors be 
protected, and the freed persons prevented 
becoming a charge on the county. 

Half a century went by before the second 
revision, and the whole advance of anti- 
slavery logic in that period might almost be 
inferred from inspecting the new lines of 
defense taken up in this Kentucky Consti- 
tution of 1850. 

Such paragraphs as tbese now find place 
in the Bill of Rights: 

**Sec. 2. That absolute, arbitrary power 
over the lives, liberty and property of free- 
men, exists nowhere in a republic—not 
even in the largest majority. 

‘** Sec. 8. The right of property is before 
and higher than any constitutional sanc- 


of any property whatever.” 

In the article on slaves this second re- 
vision requires that persons who emanci- 
pate their slaves shall remove them from 
the state, and commands the legislature to 
make laws to punish by imprisonment any 
free Negro immigrating into the state, or 
any slave emancipated after the date of the 
constitution, who shall refuse to leave the 
state. 

On such defiant positions did the de- 
fenders of slavery plant themselves, instead 
of continuing to apologize for the institu- 
tion as a regrettable temporary necessity. 
Many good men, North and South, were 
grieved that anti-slavery agitators had 
driven the pro-slavery party to such ex- 
tremes. We can now see that it was an 
important stage in the nation’s progress 
toward deliverance. There is no loss but 
great gain when the defenders of error are 
compelled to occupy the logical outposts of 
the error. Those who proclaim the truth 
are not responsible for the hiding places to 
which the defenders of error resort. 

To protect slavery against possible 
changes of sentiment in the state the re- 
visers of 1850 made the conditions of 
changing the Constitution so difficult that 
it has not yet been altered. Kentucky still 
carries on its affairs under a paper consti- 
tution whica declares the unalterable right 
to hold slaves and forbids the freed slaves 
to live in the state. But hfe is stronger 
than parchment, and the half million col- 
ored people of Kentucky are now so secure 
in equal rights before the law of the Com- 
monwealth that they are satisfied with the 
present status, and have been found in re- 
cent elections voting solidly against revis- 
ing the Cons.itution. 


COLORS FROM KEATS, 








BY MAURIOE THOMPSON, 





Every true poct and every graphic ge- 
nius as well, has a certain round of colors, 
a favorite palette, to use a shop word, 
which serves bis turn in all cases. Indeed, 
as is well known, certain painters make 
bold to assert that avery limited number of 
colors is sufficient to express every possible 
shade of thought, and one now and again 
hears a critic declare that the greatest de- 
fect of the young school in literature is the 
use of too large a vocabulary. The rise of 
the apvalytical method in fiction-making has 
done a great deal to call into use a system 
of finely balanced phrasing which most nat- 
urally belongs to critical essay-writing ia 
which one must be all the time expressing 
nicely. pointed opinions and delicate shades 
of suggestion. 

From any point of view, however, I can. 
not eee how the poet ever can hrve too 
many words to express himself withal. He 
may use too many words in any given 
phrase, and he may use the wrong words 
with exasperating frequency; but the gen- 
uine poet is always the better off for hav- 
ing a great vocabulary to choose from. 
Richness of style need not be mistaken; it 
is not a style flaming with bizarre and bar- 
baric color-effects; it is richness like the 
richness of certain sunsets and certain 
flower-plats, dazzling to look upon and yet 
not gorgeous beyond the endurance of the 
best taste. De Quincey knew how to use 
color to the utmcst verge of that splendor 





tion; and the right of the owner of a slave 





mously struck out the article permitting the 





to such slave and its incre:se, is the same 


which borders vulgarity in style, and yet 
De Quincey was never less than refined, 
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Tennyson has shown us how words may be 
made to convey music, color and form to 
the last refinement of eath. Milton wrung 
from our language organ-harmonies that 
echo and roll like the noise of a storm. 
These are very trite sentences, as I am 
aware ; but they will bear this repetition for 
the purpose of giving force to what follows. 
It seems to me that, since expression is the 
chief desire of the poet, too great a store of 
words is impossible to him, no matter how 
deep a sin may be the use of words merely 
for the words’ sake. 

All throu zh the history of literature run- 
evidence of the fascination that a rich store 
of choice words has had upon the imagina- 
tion of men. We need not go further back 
than to Chaucer, in England, or to Ronsard 
and the Piléiade, of the sixteenth century 
in France, to see how a language may be 
enriched by the loviog labur of genius. In- 
deed, the work was overdone in France, so 
that it became necessary to get rid of much 
picturesque verbal wealth, which had 
proved burdensome instead of profitable; 
but from Rongard to Gautier and Hugo, 
the poets and romancers of France have 
been nothing if not enthusiastic word- 
huaters and pbrase-makers. Chaucer caught 
the trick from some source, and sweet- 
ened his ‘Canterbury Tales” with saccharine 
verbal treasure, filched from every tongue 
of which he had caught asmattering. The 
Elizabethan poets worried all the strings 
of the English language tor trills and har- 
monies, closing every fret and trying every 
variation; but it was left for Shelley and 
Keats and those who have come after 
them to expose the true color-power of 
words when phrased by a master. Shakes- 
peare’s style is not just what we study in 
‘*Hamlet” and in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”; 
but it is Keats’s style that we drink like 
wine in the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale” and 
it is Shelley’s style that takes our breath in 
many of his incomparable lyrics. We must 
here draw the line between word-power 
and thought-power. Take Swinburne’s 
melodious and glowing verses and compare 
them with the soliloquy of Hamlet,acd you 
have a practical example of each power. 

Some of Swinburne’s lyrics are of as 
doubtful meaning as the famous soliloquy; 
but they lack the thought-suggesting power, 
while possessing even more color and far 
greater music. To make my meaning clear I 
venture the remark that though **Laus Ve- 
neria” is the most melodious and the richest 
in colors of all Eaglish poems, and thoughit 
is extremely obscure in meaning and motif, 
still it will never be studied and pored over 
and analyzed by scholars, statesmen and 
divines, as has been done for some centuries 
in the case of the soliloquy. Why? Be- 
cause mere music and color do not have to 
be understood to be thoroughly enjoyed; 
they are delightful without meaning. Wag- 
ner’s music may have a meaning for the 
specially educated; but we all have 
heard improvisations on the piano or violin 
whose melody, without thought or purpose, 
has haunted us for days. Gautier main- 


tained that words, viewed as ma- 
terials for decorative literary work, 
have an especial esthetic value, 


He called them diamond words, ruby 
words, emerald words, etc., comparing 
them to precious stones in the hand of the 
jeweler. This sort of verbal study sugges's 
mosaic work, and it is not hard to discover 
in Gautier’s own writings the gorgeous 
scrap-work effects of his theory. Some of 
his essays and poems resemble those beds of 
contrasting flowers with which some per- 
sons delight to decorate their lawns, jum- 
bles of rainbow bues and tints confusing if 
not painful to the eye. He has done more 
than any other modern writer to influence 
what is known as the young school of styl- 
ists. It is safe to say that nine-tenths of 
the poets living to-day have not studied 
Gautier directly; but they all have caught, 
if not at first, still at second or third 
hand, the contagion of his peculiar 
word-malady. But Keats, who died in 
1820, left behind him two volumes of 
poems which set the world aflame about 
the time that Gautier was writing 
the first of his marvelous essays. That 
name ‘‘written in water” had caught the 
young Frenchman’s attention, and those 
strange, fragmentary word-pictures had cap- 
tured his fancy. Iam aware that it is the 
habit of critics to attribute the luxurious- 





ness of his style to his studies inold French 
literature; but he must have been familiar 
with Keats’s poems. To Tennyson these 
poems have been inexhaustible wells of 
suggestion and inspiration. They came 
fully into public notice about the time that 
the future laureate was budding his genius 
and beginning to dream his fragrant and 
delicious dreams. The younger English 
poets have preferred to chase the melodi- 
ous echoes of Keats back through the 
French singers, thus taking on some alien 
accents of the troubadour and the trouvé e 
with which to disguise the bor- 
rowed music. This must not be called 
plagiarism, for it is ‘not; it is the 
legitimate result of a laudable study. 
Nevertheless, the effect has been curious 
enough. Take Swinburne’s lyrics, and 
you may separate, with a little pains, the 
Greek from the English, the French 
from the Latin, and the Langue @oil from 
the Langue d’oc, while at the same time 
you are surely tracking his method back- 
ward to Keats. In America the most 
striking instance of this sort of thing is to 
be observed in the poetry of Sydney Lanier, 
who ran all the way back to Chaucer, and 
then returned to Keatsto beg the recipe he 
was looking for, by which time he was so out 
of breath, as it were, that music and color 
and perfume overcame bim utterly. He 
dreamed of inexpressible harmonies, of 
word-tunes, of verbal counterpoint effects, 
of operas without any extrinsic musical 
score and of subtle_shades of word-color; 
and so he was lost. 

It is curious to note what force the two 
little words like and as have developed in 
poetry recently. In fact 1 do not see how 
the young school of poets could do without 
them. I nced not begin to quote examples. 
Pick up any volume of recent verse—say 
one by Edgar Fawcett, than whom America 
has no stronger or truer young poet—and 
you will soon begin to smile, now that I 
have given you the hint. So with allof them. 
This is compared to that, or a present effect 
is produced as it might have been produced 
under other conditions alluded to, or a 
likeness is suggested by some retrospective 
or prospective copulative phrase. Itis by 
means of such tricks—and I do not use the 
word in the offensive sense—that the poets 
are able to gather from every field of 
science, art and literature a triple luxuri- 
ance of color, and to express the quintes- 
sence of all the fragrant things created by 
genius since Anacreon and Theocrits aad 
Sappho and Horace were born. Illumina 
tion by analogy, I am tempted to call this 
peculiarity of the young school. 

If your bees feed upon a certain kind of 
flower and no other, you may know it by 
the honey; but when they gather promis- 
cuously from a score of widely different 
species, the nectar, though all the richer, 
perhaps, is a source of delicious bewilder- 
ment to the connoisseur. So, if the poet sip 
directly from Keats, we shall know the 
flavor in his verse; but when we are called 
upon to follow him from hint to hint and 
from suggestion to suggestion, we may be 
forgiven if we forget our cunning, and sur- 
render to the power of a glowing and melo- 
dious confusion. It is this confusion of 
riches, this rhythmic and resonant clash of 
thoughts from a myriad sources which is at 
once the joy and the despair of the critic. 
Keats set the example for all this sweetly 
jangling choir. He it was who first used 
tne pen as a brush, and words as colors in 
the manner of the young school as we now 
have it. 

Shelley’s was a stronger voice than was 
Keats’s, and Shelley wrought a tremendous 
effect upon the mote of poetic expression; 
but his influence tended more toward sen- 
suality, so to speak, than toward the sensu- 
ousness which was the soul of Keats’s ge- 
nius. Shelley put a flash and a sulphurous 
hint of Hell into his creations, whilst Keats 
was at ail times a gentle colorist and musi- 
cian, dealing out beauty and harmony, and 
nothing more. If Mr. Stedman is right in 
his view of the poetic outlook, if this is in- 
deed the twilight of the poets, the colors 
from Keats have bad much to do with tem. 
pering the daylight down to a crepuscular 
glimmer. It is said that a blending of all 
colors results in a dull grayish white. The 
poetry of our (ime may owe its monotone 
to such a mixture. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
SECOND PAPER. 
BY JOHN H. VINOENT, D.D., LL D. 


Tus Holy of Holies in the Jewish Taber- 
nacle was designed for the presence and 
manifestation of the Shekinah—the source 
of all strength, guidance and victory for 
Israel. That presence was everything. 
And yet how particular the directions given 
to Moses touching the~ construction of 
the place for the presence. The material, 
the measurements, the sockets, the cur- 
tains, the veil, the ark, the cheruLim—all 
“after the pattern” shown him by the Lord. 
‘* Even so shall ye make it.” Absolute 
dependence upon the divine power did not 
hinder most careful attendance to the hu- 
man conditions. As then, so now. 

The best use of force in associated labor 
requires economy, and in order to econ- 
omy there must be organization. I turn, 
therefore, to the human side of our Sunday- 
school work—its organization and manage- 
ment. 

As organization is effected for the dis- 
tribution of labor, its power is, first of all, 
expressed in the appointment of certain 
persons who are to carry out its purposes. 

Thus we find in every organization: 1, 
its own original or derived authority; and 
2, acertaio transferred authority by which 
its agents perform the work for which they 
were appointed. 

The Sunday-school has its authority and 
its officers—the power and the agents of 
that power. These agents may be diatrib- 
uted in three classes: 1. Those who sim- 
ply perform work necessary to the exist- 
ence and management of the organization 
—such as Secretaries and Treasurers. 2. 
Those who perform or direct the work for 
which tbe organization was effected—the 
three-fold service of administration, wor- 
ship and instruction, such as the superin- 
tendent and the teachers. 3. Those who 
supervise both classes of agents and every 
department of the work, such as the pas- 
tor, the church committee in charge of the 
Sunday-school, and finally the central rul- 
ing power in the church itself. 

The question as to the original authority 
of the Sunday-school will be answered ac- 
cording to the theory of the person ques- 
tioned. It may bein the school itself as 
an independent organization, a society out- 
side of all churches, and amenable to none, 
It may be, and I think in every case should 
be, from the churchas a divine institu- 
tion established to do a given work, and 
creating the Sunday-school as the wisest 
and best method for doing that work. 
Having established or recognized the 
method, the church as a local body, or the 
Church connectional, should be responsible 
for everything pertaining to the school; 
for the constitution or plan under which 
it is to be conducted, and for the officers 
who are to have control for this purpose. 
These should make regular reports to the 
church in her governing conference or 
committee or to the congregation in which 
all ecelesiastical power may be lodged. 

Sometimes the whole authority rests with 
the pastor, who, being responsible for the 
work of teaching, chooses of his own will 
to use the Sunday-schcol as one plan for 
doing his own work. So he organizes it as 
he pleases, conducts as he pleases, and ap- 
points whom he pleases as his assistants. 
This was the view of Dr. 8. H. Tyng, one 
of the earliest, wisest, and most energetic 
of the Sunday-school men of America. In 
my early years as a Sunday-school worker 
I wrote to Dr. Tyng, asking for a copy of 
the constitution of his Sunday-school. He 
gave me a prompt and courteous reply, but 
said he was sorry ‘‘he could not come.” 
Dr. Tyng was his own Sunday-school con- 
stitution. The power could not have been 
lodged in a wiser, more generous, more af- 
fectionate or more positive heart and will; 
but it isa good thing that this autocratic 
idea does not prevail in the modern Sunday- 
school. 

Authority must dwell somewhere, and 
where more appropriately and securely 
than in the church itself? The church 
should create the school—the regular church 
school, and as well the mission school on 
the borders. It should appoint the officers, 
subject to such co-operative plan a3 may 
enlist the judgment and sympathy of the 
teachers with whom the officers must be 











associated. The church should give liber. 
ally to the support of the school, should ip 
every way manifest its deep interest in the 
work of the school, and thereby gain a 
recognition of right when in an emergency 
it is compelled to interfere for the protec. 
tion of any interest. 

This is true of mission schools. It jg 
true of so-called union schools. They 
should, wherever practicable, be under the 
control of some responsible church. A]| 
truly “ Union ” people--those who believe 
in the unity of believers—can as readily do 
effective work under a denominational ag 
under a “Union” banner. A _ union 
school must soon or late become a denomi. 
national school. The sooner the necessary 
development occurs the better. And better 
still if it can begin in this larger, wiser way, 
A £unday-school to do its best work, needs 
a church back of it. 

In the election of officers, and especially 
of superintendent, I have already intimated 
that the teachers should share responsibility 
with the pastor and church committee. 
They understand the condition and needs 
of the school. They render voluntary and 
gratuitous service, and seem to have a 
measure of right in the matter. It would 
be bad policy to give children a voice in the 
selection of the superintendent. To say 
nothing of their lack of judgment, it would 
be injurious to youth, already too little sub- 
ject to government, to place such power in 
theirhands. The plan of allowing children 
to vote is every way pernicious. Nor 
would much be gained by extending the 
right of suffrage to adult classes, many of 
whose members are not members of the 
church and are not competent to judge as 
to what will best serve the church. As in 
secular school, from primary department to 
college, instructors are selected for the stu- 
dents, even though they be men full grown, 
it will be safest and best in Sunday schools 
to leave the selection of teachers to the 
church itself after such method as its gov- 
erning body may deem most wise. In this 
way, too, a deal of political wirepulling, or 
at least of temptation to it, will be avoided. 

The representatives of the governing 
power of the church in the Sunday-school 
would do well to be there as teachers or as 
members of adult classes, rather than asa 
separate council with visible authority. It 
is rarely that they will have occasion to 
exert their power against the general pref- 
erence of the school, and can do so with 
greater effectiveness if by their constant 
presence they feel the life of the school, 
and know by persopal acquaintance iis 
corditions and necessities. Peopie shrink 
from ecclesiastical interference. The rec- 
ord of Ecclesiasticism in the world justi- 
fies to some degree this sensitiveness, and 
is perhaps the cause of it. It will be well, 
therefore, to keep the churchly authority 
in the background, and to invoke its pub- 
lic and official expression against the gen- 
eral preference of the school only wnen 
nothing else will do. 

The superintendent should remember 
that he represents the church and that he 
must always work in its interest. Teach- 
ers must never forget that they represent 
the church, and should teach the truth as 
teachers in the School ot Christ, where they 
are also disciples. The chorister must keep 
in mind his representative character, and 
must to his utmost ability make the school 
familiar with the hymns that are used in 
the sanctuary. In the same way every 
other officer of the school should attach to 
his position areal dignity, by remember- 
ing that he is an officer of the church 
which he may serve efficiently, even though 
it be by simply keeping the records of every 
session, by collecting and disbursing the 
funds of the treasury, or by securing good, 
fresh air, ‘* just cool enough and just warm 
enough” to guarantee the best possible 
physical conditions while the school is in 
session. 

The pastor isthe highest officer of the 
school. He should, by his personal pres- 
ence, whenever possible, by frequent allu. 
sions to the school in prayer and sermod, 
by the conduct of teachers’ meetings and 
normal classes, by a careful supervision of 
the library, by the frequent review of the 
current lesson, by training the schvol in 
supplemental studies, by tender sympathy 
with his teachers and with the children and 















youth, by expostulation, public and private, — 
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with parents—by all these, and by every 
other possible way—keep a firm hold upon 
the Sunday-school, and be helpful to every 
department and to every member of it. 

The power of the church must thus sus- 
tain the school. By so doing, it will give 
greater dignity to the work, utilize the cul- 
ture and piety of the congregation in the 
service of teaching, command ample finan- 
cial resources, and make the Sunday-school 
(now not very enthusiastically sustained by 
many of our best and wisest people), a cen- 
ter of reverence, intelligence and godliness. 

EpinBuRGH, Oct. 1886. 


IN THE HEART OF MEXICO. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Tue center and focus of all things in the 
sister Republic is Mexico City; and the 
eore of this city is the great cathedral. 
The Mexicans, like all Latins, are pecu- 
liarly gregarious. The Saxon loves his 
own separate home, his castle. The Frank 
never would live alone. You may travel 
France all over to-day, and you will find 
not a single farmhouse. All the French 
farmers live in villages. And so it is here. 
If a man must live in the country and keep 
cattle, the first thing he does is to build a 
little city, hacienda, and fill it full of In- 


_dians, servants, and followers. If he can 


do no better he will catch up and keep all 
the ‘“‘tramps” that chance to come his 
way; for the Mexican will have a city of 
some sort, even though he has to build it 
and people it himself. And yet, to tell a 
very plain and unpalatable truth about the 
Mexican, it must be frankly admitted that 
he is not a very substantial builder of any 
sort. In fact, he has built, of himeelf, lit- 
tle more than a mud hut, or a group of 
mud huts, called a hacienda, for more than 
sixty years. 

Investigation develops the fact that when 
the Mexican became a free man he ceased 
to build, or do anything else but make 
war, to speak of. 

It is now more than sixty years since 
Mexico became independent of Spain. 
And yet, in all that time, she has not 
built a single public edifice. The Mexico 
City which we find here to-day is entirely 
a Spanish city. So we must bear in mind, 
as we enter the heart of the Republic’s 
heart for half an hour this morning, that 
all we see is the work of the Spaniard. 

True, the splendid halls of Justice have a 
modern look; but they are simply a con- 
vent with the monks turned out. The 
same may be said of the Library, with its 
200,000 volumes. The same may be said 
of the museum, with its strange and hid- 
eous Aztec idols, wonderful calendar 
stone, saerificial stone, and so on. All 
these, and dozens of other great buildings, 
were erected by the Spaniard. The Mexican 
did a good work in turning out the lazy 
monk, it is true; but he did not show half 
as much industry and enterprise in turn- 
ing out the monk and remodeling his eon- 
vents to his own use as did the monk in 
building them. 

Yes, this is an ugly fact and a discourag- 
ing statement, I know, to make about the 
Mexican; but the cold, clear truth is he 
has done but little, until within the past 
very few years, but fight and plunder. 
Why, this very hotel in which I write was 
& nunnery. The great iron bars which 
would make ali escape impossible in case 
of fire, the double window and the deep 
casement which shuts out half the light 
from me, this bright Mexican morning, all 
this which shuts me in at my work, once 
shut in from the world and the light— 
light for body and soul—some poor little 
lady of rich and romantic New Spain. 


But now at last there seems to be setting 
in from some source or another a new cur- 
rent of blood and vitality. The old ruts 
and cuts in the streets, paved with massive 
stone, after the early fashion of Rome,:-are 
being repaired. New and light pavement 
is taking the place of the old; electric light 
illumes the chief places in the city now. 
Attention is paid to drainage and all the 
simpler sanitary uses; and the heart of 
Mexico is a lighter and a better heart to- 
day than it has been since the expulsion 
of the Spaniard. 

Yesterday I sat on the steps of the 
great cathedral, and saw the Mexicans cut 
down the beautiful Austrian gum trees 
) which had been set in the 





grand plaza by Maximilian. This plaza 
has been for centuries a place for beggars, 
cheap venders, tramp traders, and so on. 
But the new Emperor planted it in trees, 
and set up a music stand in the center; and 
the music stand and the musicians are 
there still; but the glorious trees, which in 
a few years had grown almost as tall as the 
cathedral, were cut down yesterday. 

Iasked an officer in charge, why? He 
looked hard at me, and at last he said it 
was because these strong and tall trees 
were taking all the strength from the finer 
end humbler plants and trees in the gar- 
den. But the secret and true reason is the 
hatred in which the memory of Maximilian 
is held. The fact is, no man, dead or liv- 
ing, has been more hitterly execrated than 
this dead adventurer is to-day here in 
Mexico. 

And rightly, I think. He saddled the 
land with debts and trouble which will be 
felt for generations to come. And he left 
it nothing. His carriage and his splendid 
silverplate, which I saw this morning in 
the museum, show him to have been a fop- 
pish and shallow-minded man, caring for 
his own vanities and display rather than 
for the bleeding and torn land he professed 
to want to help and heal. 

And now let us pass from these perish- 
ing follies and the petty revolutions and 
hatreds and heartburnings, to that which 
forever will be the wonder of the New 
World, the ancient civilization of this city 
of Mexico. 

After Cortez had been driven from the 
city with great loss, and had finally built a 
fleet and retaken the city after a three 
months’ siege, he razed the place to the 
ground. He utterly destroyed everything 
which could be destroyed. The things 
which could not be burned, and yet were 
too heavy to be shipped out and thrown 
into the lakes surrounding the ruined Aztec 
city, he buried where they lay, after hav- 
ing had them battered and broken so far 
as any human force could batter and break 
them. 

And yet ooly last month a gardener, in 
widening and cleaning up one of the little 
walks among the flower-beds, not fifty feet 
from the front-door of the Cathedral came 
upon an obstruction which seemed, upon 
further excavation in the loose black loam, 
to be the head of an idol. The Govern- 
ment took the discovery in hand, excava- 
tions were ordered, and three immense 
images, each weighing more than a ton, 
were taken from under the very feet of 
the Cardinal, where they had lain since 
the days of Cortez. 

These hideous and monstrous images are 
at this moment lying in the portals of the 
museum, with wooden framework about 
them, just as you see marble cornices or 
costly bits of stone lying in the streets be- 
fore unfinished houses in our new cities at 
home. They will be set up on pedestals 
soon, along with numbers of other idols of 
smaller size. But the two stones which 
will forever challenge the awe and marvel 
of the world are the calendar stone and the 
sacrificial stone, both to be found here in 
this remodeled convent and wing of the 
old Spanish palace among the hideous half 
Egyptian images of the Aztecs. 

It is the magnitude and might of these 
stones that affects me, and strikes me dumb 
with wonder as I stand before them. 


The calendar stone, with the crab and the 
fish, and other signa familiar to all who 
ever saw an almanac, is the most massive 
stone, I think, that has come down to us 
out of the past. I know of nothing nearly 
approaching it in weight or magnitude in 
the British Museum, or anywhere else in 
this world. The surface and the circles 
are perfect in workmanship, although the 
quality of stone is very coarse, far below 
the Egyptian granite, yet, no doubt, quite 
as durable. The figures are very deep and 
distinct; although you can see that many 
a sledge hammer blow was aimed at the 
images and figures by the fierce and frenzied 
soldiers of the cross before the great stone 
was buried, as they hoped, forever out of 
sight. 

I must explain that this stone has only 
within the past few months been perma- 
nently placed in the museum, although it 
has been discovered a century—another 
example of Mexican sloth and indolence, 
The sacrificial stone is also waiting, along 


with a whole lot of idols and curious crea- 
tions with the Egyptian faces, to take its 
place against the wall and up out of the dirt 
where it is now lying. The sound of the 
hammer is ringing all around you here as 
you stand amidst these grim witnesses of 
the past. A dozen jack-planes in the hands 
of pious and half-clad Catholics, are mak- 
ing the shavings fly, and you walk about 
among the prone and leaning and kneel- 
ing and prostrate idols knee-deep in dust 
and shavings—dirt of all sorts—at this mo- 
ment if you wish to see these wondrous 
things in the museum. 

But Iam assured, and I believe, that in 
less than half a year order will be brought 
out of all this confusion, and that all the 
idols and curious things will be put in 
place, catalogued, weight, size, and all in- 
formation possible given to guide the stu- 
dent in his search for facts. At present, 
however, I can only guess at the size and 
weight of these two greatest stones I ever 
stood before. The calendar stone does not 
seem to be so very thick; only about five 
feet, I should think, in the thickest place. 
The reverse side, as well as all parts of the 
stone outside of the circles embracing the 
figures, is entirely natural. The circumfer- 
ence of the calendar is about twenty feet, 
possibly twenty-five feet; but at a careful 
guess I should say that this calendar stone, 
the Aztec Almanac, weighs at least twenty- 
five tons! 

The sacrificial stone is a more complete 
piece of work. In this the sides, or rather 
the circle of the stone, is finished and cov- 
ered with kundreds of figures. The stone, 
lying down in the dirt as before described, 
reaches up to my breast. The hole in the 
center, made to receive the blood, is about 
the size of a small bushel. The trench or 
channel through which the blood flows to 
the ground from the pool in the center 
of the stone is half a foot deep, and sev- 
eral inches wide. I wish I could tell you 
exactly how much this stone weighs and 
measures. I cannot do this. A year from 
now, however, all this information will be 
placed in the traveler’s hand at a trifling 
cost. But I think the sacrificial stone, al- 
though not nearly so broad as the calendar 
stone, may weigh within a few tons as much 
as the latter. 

The one thing that amazes me most of all, 
after the magnitude and weight of those 
two stones, is the likeness between the idols 
here—many of them at least—and the idols 
of Egypt. The same head-dress, the beard, 
the singular flat contour of the face—all 
these are almost identical with the thou- 
sands of Egyptian figures found throughout 
Europe, Asia and Africa; and yet these 
things have lain here for centuries almost 
unnoticed. 

The stupidity of a people that could not 
see the world scattering its wealth and in- 
telligence over its land,in order to study 
these curious things in safety and comfort 
is to me astonishing; and speculation is 
busy guessing what may still be found and 
put in order for the world to see when it 
feels secure to come this way. 

Forthe present let us thank the heart 
and the hand, whether it be the President’s 
or the people’s, that is beginning to do that 
which should have been done centuries 
ago. But it is something to know that 
whatever happens, these stones are too 
large and hard and heavy to be destroyed. 
Nothing short of an earthquake could 
swallow them up or hide them from the 
face of man much longer. As for the idols, 
they are too ugly for any one to steal; too 
hideously ugly for even lightning to strike, 
it seems to me. 

But here one half hour—a whole hour, in 
fact—has passed, and we have not even en- 
tered the President’s palace or the great 
cathedral. Hat in hand, let us enter the 
lofty doors of the latter, if only for a mo- 
ment. Gold and silver, and silver and 
gold! Get a book and read of this cathe- 
dral. After that you can better understand 
the splendor and the squalor that come 
clashing together inside these doors, in 
awful contrast. 

Look forward at the far, deep nave! 
Fifty feet high and forty feet wide! You 
see nothing but gold and gold and gold! 
The image of God and his angels. Old, 
bald-headed Saint Peter patiently holding 
his keys and ready to unlock Heaven to 








the kneeling world, 


And now look down on the dirty floor 
before you. A thousand poor creatures 
crawling about, some blind, some: lame, 
some dying of loathsome diseages, and all 
very, very miserable; all naked, and hun- 
gry, and helpless; yet a sea of glittering 
gold before them. 

The music is sublime! Mass is being 
said for some dead Mexican robber of 
princely fortune, and so the singers, the 
priests, the little boys, and the big boys, 
too, are all doing their best. 

A good many of the cripples that craw 
about over the dirty floor have lottery 
tickets to sell. Many an old woman with a 
baby on her back offers you a lottery ticket 
by way of breaking the ice and getting well 
enough acquainted to ask you for a cent. 
Every day, every hour, in church and out 
of church, you are importuned by the poor 
to buy lottery tickets. A priest called on 
me the day 1 came to this curious town, 
imploring me to buy some lottery tickets 
of him, for the benefit of his church and 
for his poor. These lotteries are conducted 
by the Government, as in Italy. The Gov- 
ernment gets a large per cent. Those who 
sell the tickets get a liberal commission. 
What I mean to say is, you can buy your 
tickets directly from the Government a 
great deal cheaper than you can in the 
stores or onthe streets. 

Yes, indeed, it is simply awful. Every 
one expects to draw a grand prize to mor- 
row; and so why go to work to-day? O, 
Mexico, Mexico, why will you persist in 
standing forever in your own glorious 
light! . 

Deeper and deeper the organ sounds, 
and louder and louder the prayers 
for the dead. The people—the poor, 
naked and lazy and dirty people—all 
on their knees, join in the prayer for 
the departed soul. They fall on their 
faces, they spread their naked, dirty 
arms wide out on the naked, dirty floor, 
and lie there praying and mourning in the 
dust on their faces, their splendor of hair 
sweeping up the dust. 

Here comes ina priest to pray. He is 
leading a little boy. Perhaps this good 
priest is a sort of schoolmaster also. He 
has a book or two in his right hand, also 
avery large sheet ot lottery tickets. He 
brushes the floor a little with his long 
greasy gown. He puts down the books, 
and then and there he places the lottery 
tickets, so that no one may steal them 
while he prays, and so he kneels on books 
and tickets, his head sidewise, his eyes 
closed ; his fat and greasy hands are full of 
greasy beads. The little boy kneels on his 
robe behind. And the little boy, with 
beautiful eyes and cheeks like a rose, keeps 
looking roguishly about at some pretty 
little Mexicans with the mother praying at 
another altar. Let us gohence. I think 
God is outside. 

MEXICO CiTy. 


PROGRESS IN THE POLITICAL 
TREATMENT OF THE FAMILY, 


BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, D.D. 











Tue real gain to the Family in the lact 
few years is not sufficiently obvious to the 
public to be fairly seen without special at- 
tention. Though the most important ad- 
vance is now going on in the better 
religious apprehension of the Family, and 
its educational possibilities, I prefer to 
speak here of the marked progress that has 
been made of late years in the apprehen- 
sion of the general idea of the Family itself, 
and to notice the political record of the ad- 
vance with some account of steps now being 
taken. This has its bearings on political 
topics of rapidly growing interest. 

1. The discussions of divorce in the last 
seven or eight years have been distin- 
guished from those that preceded by the 
approach to the subject from the Family as 
the leading point of view. One has only to 
look through the earlier treatment of di- 
vorce, or of marriage, to find how little was 
said of the Family. Even that little came 
in incidentally. This has been true of about 
all the domestic relations. The drift of 
argument and the course of action have 
ignored or lightly touched the brosd 
foundation of them all in the Family. But 
one after another, successive parts of 





the whole have come up and been met sep- 
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arately until each has been traced toward 
this common root. The corruption of the 
Oneida community was attacked and re- 
moved with some reference to its similarity 
to the polygamy of Utah. But the attack 
upon the latter was long waged with hard- 
ly a reference to its kinship with the evils 
of divorce and licentiousness in the East. 
There has been great progress in this re- 
spect; but it is by no means sufficient. The 
aim at better legislation on divorce has 
been slow to include the almost equally 
needed improvement of the laws touching 
marriage. The call for uniform divorce 
laws under an amended Constitution has 
often been made without regard to the other 
branches of Family law that sooner or 
later will be seen to go with this particular 
one. And last but not least, the public 
mind has not been quick to see that the real 
significance of the so-called ‘‘ social evil” is 
found in its corruption of the pbysical 
basis of the Family, and that it is thus a 
vice far more serious in its menace to social 
order than any mere comparison of the 
number of its offenses with those of the 
other vices will make apparent. 

In all these respects there has been prog- 
ress, though it is still much behind the 
need of the time. I can point to the earlier 
if not the very first clear recognition of the 
underlying foundation of the Family in 
nearly every one of these branches of the 
one great subject. But the advance of late 
is full of promise. Six years ago, the com- 
mittee of the Boston Monday lectureship did 
not venture to let the title of the lecture on 
divorce cover more than that particular part 
of the subject. It was only by the deter- 
mined purpose to make the most of the 
liberty given the lecturer, that the arsigned 
topic was pushed out into its relations and 
down toward its foundations, that the lead- 
ing position of the lecturer was taken—viz., 
that the Family was the real subject that in- 
cluded several others; that it alone gave 
us the true point of approach; and that a 
study of it was the great thing to be under- 
taken. Such was the state of public opin- 
ion, at the time and later, that the organiza- 
tion that has represented this movement 
was compelled to use the word Divorce 
in its title of Divorce Reform League. The 
Family did not stand for anything sufficient- 
ly clear and specific in the popular mind to 
justify its use in the proper designation of 
our body. A great advance has been made. 
Repedted iteration of the position taken 
then, and also before the time of that Mon- 
day Jecture, the larger thinking of late on 
social topics, the practical work of meeting 
the various evils, and perhaps still more the 
logic of the subjects themselves, have com- 
bined to help us toward a genera! recogni- 
tion of the one great problem of the Family 
underlying several social questions. Many 
more are now feeling the force of what the 
la‘e Dr. Mulford first said some years ago— 
that ‘*the Family is, beyond all doubt, the 
most important question that bas come be- 
fore the American people since the War’; 
a statement to which other eminent men 
have since added their indorsement. It is 
a great gain to secure even a partial recog- 
nition of the fundamental question and iis 
importance. This alone would be in the 
end worth many times all the important 
gains in legislation upon divorce and polyg- 
amy without it. The ground has been 
surveyed, as a whole, some old rubbish 
cleared away and part of the foundations 
laid. 

2. The advance in the attitude toward 
the Family in its national aspects as a politi- 
cal question is becoming apparent. There 
is a growing disposition with the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, and one that is independent of ad- 
ministration and parties to an encouraging 
degree, to deal thoroughly with polygamy 
in the territories and to keep it out of the 
states. An amendment of the Constitution, 
that will protect the entire country against 
the possibility of the permanence of this 
evil, has been warmly urged by some, and 
finally proposed by high authority in the 
House of Representatives. But for several 
years many have strenuousiy advocated an 
amendment looking to uniform divorce 
laws, and some have asked for the exten- 
sion of it to the marriage laws also. With- 
in a very short time tbe demand has grown 
to a call for an amendment covering the 
three subjects of Divorce, Marriage and 





Polygamy. This has come about because 
of the apparent need of including all three 
subjects and on account of their intimate 
relation to each other. Certainly here is 
evidence of a marked growth of political 
interest and of a convergence of thought 
toward the Family. 

8. The next steps are near enough to be 
seen. Indeed, some of them are already 
being taken, and others may be soon. 
From my own early formed opinion that 
the Family was the real center of the work, 
and from such careful study of the facts 
and their bearings as could be made, the fol- 
lowing probable conclusions were reached 
and in the main given in the newspapers 
five or six years ago. The real comprehen- 
sive need is for an amendment on the 
Family and nothing less. This when made 
must be thorough and complete; for on a 
subject touching a natural institution in- 
volving the status of persons, compromise 
is dangerous, and tends to delay the only 
settlement that can be final. This amend- 
ment must respect the true relations of the 
national and state governments. Very 
likely it will, like recent amendments, be 
negative in form, relegating back to the 
states the functions of domestic law which 
they now exercise on a prescribed uniform 
basis. But this thorough constitutional 
change can be made only at the end of a 
prolonged discussion which shall bring the 
great majority of the people of the entire 
country to accept the underlying truths. 
Anything that could be secured earlier, 
whileit might do much good in checking 
fraud and defining thestatus of the married 
in all parts of the country, would do little 
if anything toward decreasing divorces. 
Indeed, some think, with much reason, that 
the opposite would be true. But at the best, 
these opinions are necessarily theories sub- 
ject to change. The practical work to be 
done, forthe present, then, is not in discus- 
sion of amendments or their forms. But 
while it should clearly see the possible and 
desired end, it will prepare broadly and 
surely to reach it. The stream—tbat is, the 
constitutional amendment—can be crossed 
when we get to it; and, after all, the 
method of getting over may turn on what 
we find at that time. 

With this state of affairs it is very im- 
portant that as many of the states as possi- 
ble be led to make such improvements in 
their laws touching the Family as are most 
likely to prove enduring. That the point 
just made has been regarded so far is seen 
in the fact that in no single case has one of 
the six or seven states that have amended 
their marriage or divorce laws for the bet- 
ter repealed any of its new provisions. 
Certain lawyers have striven to reverse this 
legislation, but without success. This work 
effects needed reform in the states, and is 
experimental for the nation. Without it, 
the national success cannot be secured. 
Careful collection of statistics should be 
made, touching not only births, marriages, 
and divorces, as now is done in a few states, 
but to show the bearing of these and kin- 
dred evils on crime, poverty, industry, and 
savings, thus gathering the most important 
possible statistical material to guide the 
citizen and legislator. 


Congress has been asked twice to collect 
the statistics of marriage and divorce in 
the entire country. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate has twice thoroughly 
considered the proposal and unanimously 
approved it, and the Judiciary Committee 
of the House has reported it once. The Sen- 
ate has twice passed the measure, but it 
unfortunately got into the conference ccm- 
mittee of the two Houses at the last session 
and was thrown out as a peace-offering to 
the House of Representatives. But it was 
heartily approved by the administration. 
The condition of the marriage and divorce 
laws of the territories and District of Col- 
umbia,and the direct responsibility of Con- 
gress for it, have been before the adminis- 
tration at least a year. It is probable that 
the President sees the connection of this 
with the Mormon problem and the need of 
a broader treatment of it in connection with 
a consideration of the laws Congress toler- 
ates in the territories and in Washington 
itself. A leading Senator from the South 
told me that in the last two years many 
people there had become aware that the 
divorce question is coming to be a serious 
one forthem. It weuld not be surprisiag, 





then, if the national Government should soon 
begin its part of the work of investigution, 
getting those facts which men of all par- 
ties and of all theories on the ultimate solu- 
tion of the question need to know. This 
can be done without the slightest relaxa- 
tion of the present vigorous course toward 
polygamists in Utah. No statistical infor- 
mation can be of more value than that 
which saall reveal to the people of the United 
States the workings of nearly 2,700 divorce 
courts, the conflicting marriage laws of 
forty-seven states and territories, and the 
kind of protection thrown around the most 
tundamental institutions of society. When 
the judges privately implore the clergy of 
the district to beseech Congress to relieve 
them of their scandalous burdens in Wash- 
ington itself, as they did last winter, when 
a residence of ninety days in Dakota is 
sufficient to enable a man to bring a suit 
for divorce there, and when we remember 
that states are soon to be made out of the 
territories having such laws, it wou)d seem 
quite time that Congress exercised its con- 
trol over the domestie laws of the territo- 
ries to some better effect. The formative 
period of a new state is often in its territo- 
rial days. 

While I rejoice with every good citi- 
zen at the steady movement of thought 
toward the one inclusive question, though 
it be but half understood as yet,it would 
seem that the place to begin is at the begin- 
ning, instead of looking at the last part of 
the work in a constitutional amendment. 
Let the states get the facts if they will. Let 
Congress get them,and let Congress take up 
the condition of that part of the country 
directly under its own control, and see what 
can be done there on the Family as compre- 
hensive of the special subjects of divorce, 
marriage and polygamy. 

So much for the progress in the political 
treatment of the various parts of the one 
great problem of the Family. This is valu- 
able in itself, but far more so for what it 
records of the educational work done by 
the Christian Church and of what needs to be 
done. There is a growing apprehension 
of the social importance of the Family, es- 
pecially in connection with industrial 
problems, and some beginnings have been 
made in religious work that many will look 
upon with even greater interest and solici- 
tude than they possibly can feel toward 
merely political progress. But space for- 
bids their treatment here. 

RoyALTon, VT. 


VACANT HOURS. 


BY JAMES G. VOSE, D.D. 











Ir happens to us sometimes, even in this 
honored age, and pzrtly because of the ra- 
pidity with which many things may be 
done, to have time thrown on our hands 
that we know not how to improve. We 
are carried at railroad speed over large 
spaces, and execute important business by 
telegraph, and then, it may be, we have to 
wait in uncertainty through tedious inter- 
vals. The ancients called it one of the 
three parts of wisdom to make a right use 
of leisure. The moderns make small ac- 
count of leisure, and are miserable when it 
is forced upon them. We learn well 
enough that a vast deal may be accom- 
plished in a shorttime. Tobe ready at the 
moment is the lesson of business as well as 
of military life. A subaltern was once or- 
dered by Gen. O. M. Mitcheil to attend him 
at a certain hour, but was a little late. 
When reproved, he excused himself by say- 
ing that it was only afew minutes. ‘‘ Young 
map,” said the astronomer, ‘‘ I am accus- 
tomed to calculate the value of time to the 
hundredths of a second.” 

But for all these lessons of science and 
invention, we are nevertheless stranded 
sometimes on a barren shore, and the ques- 
tion what to do with ourselves is not easy 
to answer. Such an incident happened to 
me lately. I had engaged to meet a friend 
in Dorchester, on important business, but 
the telegram failed, and I was compelled to 
wait for him more than two hours in one 
of the warmest days of summer. I bad 
neither friends nor books at hand, nor 
could I discover anvtbing that promised 
relief. The only thing that seemed to offer 
was to sit at the door of a drug-store and 
get such refreshment as I could from the 
dusty air. 





Doubtless, thought I, these two hours 
were given me for something. Men 
have done great things in odd intervals, 
Such a space as this is a large part of life, 
If I had genius I might write a poem. And 
then 1 thought of the account Tennyson 
gives us of the place where he comprsed 
the well-known lines of ‘‘The Lady Qo. 
diva”: 

‘*T waited for the train at Coventry; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To watch the three tall spires ; and there I shaped 

The city’s ancient legend into this.” 

Fortunatgly the companion, who is ssid to 
wait on our idle hours, did not tempt me to 
write a poem. ButI took out:my note bock 
and tried to frame my thoughts into some. 
thing not wholly without comfort or use. 
fulness; with what success I shall not say, 
for after perhaps balf an hour the heat be. 
came so intense, and the dust and glaze so 
intolerable, that I put up my pencil and 
strolled slowly down the street. It was 
well that I did so; for a very short walk 
brought me to an old burial ground, which 
was shady and inviting, and I turned in 
thither to rest beneath the trees. What 
was my surprise, to find, from actual ob- 
servation, with the help of the kind old 
keeper of the place, that this was the oldest 
graveyard, or, at least, contained the o'dest 
stones and verified inscriptions in New 
England. 

It is in that part of Dorchester cal:d 
Upham’s Corner, which was set‘led a few 
months earlier than Boston. The oldest 
legible inscriptions record the names of 
Mr. Capen, died 1638, and his wife, did 
1658. There are aleo several of the name 
of Clap of about the same pericd, while the 
oldest date found in the burial-ground at 
Plymouth is 1675. Here was laid to rest 
the body of Richard Mather, an Episcopal, 
and later a Puritan minister, born in Eog- 
land in 1596, and pastor of a congregation 
in Dorchester, where he died in 1€69. He 
was father of Increase and grandfather of 
Cotton Mather, and his tombstone bears 
the quaint lines, which must have been 
comp sed some time later: 

** Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 

Who had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either,” 

I noticed a year or more ago the death! f 
Richard Mather, of Binghampton, N. Y., 
in the sixth generation from Richard 
Mather, of Lancashire, England, and D_sr- 
chester, Mass., aged eighty-six years and 
seven months. His son,Richard H. Mather, 
is a well-known Professor at Amherst Cul- 
lege. 

Here, too, is the resting-place of the ce!- 
ebrated ministers, Samue) Danforth, futher 
and son, the former graduating at Harvard 
in 1648; and not far off that of Janis 
Humphrey, an elder of the First Caurch in 
Boston for many years, probably the ances- 
tor of many distinguished men who have 
borne the name in later times. Here is an 
elaborate altar-tomb, inscribed with the 
name of Governor Stoughton, one of the 
largest benefactors of Harvard College in 
the last century. His tomb was repaired at 
the expense of the University in 1828, but 
shows signs of the need of further atten- 
tion. 

It is a very curious reminder of the con- 
dition of danger and hardship to which our 
fathers were exposed, that many of the 
more ancient graves ure covered with rude, 
heavy stones placed lengthwise over the 
grave and deeply imbedded in the soil, to 
preserve them from being disturbed by tne 
wolves, which then infested the country. 
The earlier graves in Plymouth were un- 
marked, itis said, and the interments on 
‘** Burial Hill” were disguised from the In- 
dians by plowing and planting above the 
graves. 

Of other inscriptions in the burial ground 
that I had time to notice, was one to the 
memory of John Foster, ar ingenious math- 
ematician and printer, who died September 
9th, 1681, aged thirty-three years. What 
he printed [cannot tell; for the first journal, 
in North America, The News-Letter, was 
not begun till 1704. Perhaps the early 
death of John Foster may have delayed 
some time the advance of printing in this 
country. His headstone, which is well 
preserved, was brought from England, and 
has at the top a curious design of ‘‘ Time 
and Death and the Light of the World.” 
Old Father Time is graspirg Death, who is 





trying to extinguish the flame of knowl-) 
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edge, rising from the figure of the globe. 
Farther on, my attention was called to the 
headstone of Miriam Wood, ‘ formerly 
wife to John Smith,” who died October 
19th, 1706, aged 78. Perhaps she was the 
earliest schoolmistress in New England, 
whose name and fame have descended to 
the present time. Her epitaph is a good 
specimen of the kind of poetry indulged in 
by the people of that day: 

*“ A woman well beloved of all 

Her neighbors for her care of small 

Folks education: Their number being great 
That when she dyed she scarcely left her mate. 
So wise, discreet was her behaviors 

That she was well esteemed by neighbors. 

She lived in love with all to dye, 

So let her rest to Eternity.” 

Many of the headstones had rhymed in- 
scriptions, and even those of ministers and 
learned men bore lines which to our ears 
sound like the most absurd mockery. We 
can hardly decide whether these rude 
efforts at versification were the nascent 
germs of the poetry which has blossomed 
and borne such graceful fruit in later time, 
or whether they are to be considered the 
outflow of that grim humor which lurked 
in the Puritan character, aad which 
cropped out, in the most unexpected 
places, being a relief to the bitter burdens 
and struggles of their life. But all such 
reflections were suddenly cut short, and 
indeed I had no time for further search in 
this most attractive field; for looking at my 
watch I found that the time had passed all 
too quickly, and that I must hasten to meet 
my friend. The two hours of that hot and 
dusty day, which seemed so dreary and 
almost hopeless when I first looked out on 
them, had turned into as pleasant an inter- 
val as any that I couldremember for a long 
time. If this was an exceptional experience 
I incline to think thar there are few places 
on this earth where one may not find some 
remedy for vacancy; and that our leisure 
hours, if we try to make it so, may be our 
best. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
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ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT— 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


BY DAVID BENNETT KING, ESQ. 








Mucu has been said of the merits and of 
the benefits likely to result from co-opera- 
tion. There is a class of thinkers and 
writers who see in it the solution of all the 
hard problems which complicate the rela- 
tion of labor and capital, and the remedy 
for all the many ills to which men in gen- 
eral and workingmen in par:icular are 
heirs. Under its beneficent sway the prayer, 
‘*Give me neither poverty nor riches” is to 
be fulfilled, and the race is to become vir- 
tuous and happy. The theories which 
have been set forth in eloquent language, 
predicting the blessed state of things under 
the co-operative commonwealth, are always 
interesting, and often fascinating. It is, 
however, not my purpose to discuss them 
in these articles, nor to dilate on the vari- 
ous schemes for co-operation which, from 
time to time, have had enthusiastic sup- 
porters, and promised well, but have failed 
from inherent defects or from being tried 
in unfavorable circumstances, but rather 
to give a brief account of the organizations 
and institutions which have been found, 
by experience and observation, to lead to 
or aid in the formation of habits of econo- 
my and thrift. 
The co-operative savings and loan socie- 
ties, already described, have been the most 
successful organizations of the co-operative 
kind that we have had in this country. 
They have also proved a great benefit to 
Many communities in England and else- 
where. Somewhat similar are the Schultze- 
Delitsch banks, which have been such a 
great aid to so many of the workingmen, 
artisans and small shop-keepers in Ger- 
Many, exerting an excellent influence eco 
nomically, socially and morally on great 
numbers. 
In England the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of successful co-operation are found 
in the co-operative stores. Co-operation 
in England has a long and interesting his- 
tory, beginning soon after the opening of 
- this century. The condition of the work- 

-ing classes in the first part of this century 
“was deplorable, and their feeling against 
* the capitalist class exceedingly bitter. The 
“history of the parliamentary reform move- 





ment of 1830 lights up very dark pictures 
of society on which the pessimists of to- 
day would do well to look. Here were 
plenty of theorists and dreamers devising 
grand schemes of a state of society where 
inequality, and want, and poverty and hard- 
ship and crime should be unknown, and 
men should have, if not ‘‘all,” at least 
most ‘* things common.” There was much 
discussion and pampblet and newspaper 
literature on the subject. Many experi- 
ments were tried, and the failures almost 
equaled the experiments in number. The 
failures were frequently due to the fact 
that the managers of the enterprises, in- 
stead of trying to get people at first to 
co-operate sucessfully in regard to some 
one simple matter, undertook to revolution- 
ize society all at once, and were conse- 
quently doomed to failure from the outset. 
There were besides, however, a great many 
attempts to establish co-operative stores, to 
enable workingmen to obtain the common 
staple articles at low prices, saving as much 
as possible of what ordinarily went to the 
middlemen and retailers. These stores 
were usually, though not always, organized 
so that the profits were divided among 
those who contributed to the capital and 
in proportion to the capital contributed by 
each. Their founders tried to get a large 
number of people to contribute each a 
small sum, so that many persons would be 
interested in the profits and success of the 
establishments. The failures, which were due 
to a variety of causes, were disheartening, 
and the movement, therefore, greatly lan- 
guished ia spite of its many enthusiastic 
supporters. 

In 1844, however, a new departure was 
taken in the movement. In that year 
twenty-eight Rochdale weavers established 
a little co-operative store, proposing to dis- 
tribute the profits among the purchasers in 
proportion to the amounts purchased by 
each, and to pay only ordinary interest on 
the capital. Each member contributed a 
pound to the capital, in most cases paying 
it in small weekly installments. Every pur- 
chaser was entitled to a share of the profits. 
The dividends on purchases were declared 
quarterly, but were retained by the store 
until the purchaser had one pound to his 
credit,when he became a shareholder. The 
goods were sold at the ordinary market 
price of the neighborhood and for cash. 
Thus any workingman could buy his sup- 
plies at the store just as cheaply as else- 
where, and after a few months would find 
himself a shareholder in the business, witha 
voice in the management; for each share- 
holder had one vote, whether he had one 
share or many, with money at interest. 
The expense of running such a store was 
very slight. Rooms could be rented for a 
small sum; expensive advertising was not 
needed; one of the members or his wife 
could have charge of the store, which need 
not be kept open all the time, but only at 
such hours as best suited the convenience 
of the people. The business was done on 
a cash basis, so that there were no losses 
from bad debts and no high salaries for 
book-keepers. The purchasers were given 
checks as evidences of the amounts of their 
purchases. 


The distribution of profits in proportion 
to the amounts of purchases, and the capi- 
talization of the dividend of each pur- 
chaser until he became a shareholder, were 
the most important characteristics of this 
new venture. Somewhat similar plans 
had been tried before elsewhere, but the 
Rochdale weavers in Toad Lane were the 
first to make the scheme successful. The 
new enterprise was very unfortunate at 
the start, and its growth for a time was 
slow; but it gradually expanded until it 
has become a very important institution 
with numerous branches. Its marvelous 
success led to the establishment of hun- 
dreds of other similar assuciations, and 
aroused a new interest in co-operation all 
ovcr the Uni‘ed Kingdom. Great whole- 
sale co-operative associations have been 
formed. From a few staple articles the 
business of the stores has expanded until 
one finds for sale in them not only provis- 
ions and ordinary articles of clothing, but 
goodsin many different lines requiring a 
great deal of experience and foresight on 
the part of the managers. A large amount 
of banking business is done; houses and 
cottuges are built in considerable numbers, 


and a number of staple articles, such as 
boots and shoes, clothing, soap, hardware, 
and furoiture of certain kinds, manufac- 
tured. Co-operative mills and bakeries, and 
here and there a co-cperative dairy and 
farm have beenadded. Theplan in com- 
mon use of paying to non-shareholding 
members on purchase half as large a divi- 
dend as that paid to shareholders, and of 
selling first-class wares at the ordinary 
prices, leads new customers to go to the 
store and to desire to become members, 
while the five per cent. interest commonly 
paid on the capital stock makes sharehold- 
ers hesitate about withdrawing their money 
from the association. In fact one of the 
difficulties encountered, and a most serious 
one, is that of using safely and profitably 
the surplus capital that is accumulated by 
so.ne of the societies, particularly by the 
wholesale associations. 

There have been not a few failures aad 
losses and discouragements, and the Gov- 
ernment has taken up the cause, and con- 
siderable legislation favoring and regulat- 
ing these societies has been enacted, some 
of the laws resembling those in force in 
some of our states in reference to Building 
and Loan Associations. 

There are now in Great Britain and Ire- 
land upward of 1,200 co-operative associ- 
ations with more than 650,000 members,and 
doing a business amounting to considera- 
bly more than $100,000,000 ennually. 
Many of the associations have reading 
rooms, libraries, extensive courses of lec- 
tures and other means of education. The 
educational influences resulting from tak- 
ing part in the business management of 
the associations, of attending meetings and 
congresses of co-operators, and reading the 
reports and discussions on the various 
branches of the business, in which the as- 
sociations engage is also very important, 
The result has been that in many instances 
the character of communities has been 
greatly changed ; much of the poverty, want, 
ignorance, idleness and crime that former- 
ly prevailed have disappeared, and in their 
stead are found comfort, industry, thrift, 
intelligence and good citizenship to amuch 
greater degree. The modest Rochdale 
pioneers practically did more to revolution- 
ize society than the theorists and dreamers, 
valuable as were the plans and schemes 
and discussions of the latter. 

Some few of the co-operative stores or- 
ganized on the joint stock basis, and, distrib- 
uting profits in proportion to the shares of 
capital invested, have succeeded, although 
far the larger part of them have failed. The 
Civil Service Supply Association, of Lon- 
don, is kaown to many Americans. It was 
originally organized by a few post-office 
clerks in a modest way, and has gradually 
grown into an important institution. Its 
great success was due largely to the condi- 
tions of the retail trade in London durivg 
the first few years of its existence. The 
shopkeepers gave long credits, made many 
bad debts, and charged enormously high 
prices. The co-operatora, on the other 
hand, sold for cash, and at very low prices 
to their shareholders or those who held 
shareholders’ tickets. Co-operation was 
seen to be profitable,and became the fashion 
and successful. One other association 
in England and two in Scotland, organized 
on the same basis, are also in successful 
operation atthe present time. While these 
co-operative associations of the joint stock 
kind have succeeded, their success has 
been exceptional. In general, thesuccessful 
co-operative stores have been those of 
the Rochdale type. 

There have been a great many co-opera- 
tive associations organized in this country, 

and several attempts have been made tc in- 
troduce co-operation in distribution on an 
extensive scale. The earlier attempts to 
establish co-operative stores, like similar 
attempts in England, seem to have nearly 
all proved failures. The Workingmen’s 
Protective Union, afterward called the New 
England Protective Union, was the first or- 
ganization successfully to establish co-oper- 
ative distribution in many different places. 
In 18°2 the various divisions of the Union 
are said to have made sales amounting to 
three or four millions. Dissensions, how- 
ever, broke upthe Union, and the co-oper- 
ative movement languished. The next 


attempt to establish co-operative distribu- 








Patrons of Husbandry by means of granges 
or farmers’ clubs, organized throughout the 
various states, the members of which em- 
ployed general purchasing agents, who 
made purchases in large quantities and at 
greatly reduced rates. The expense for 
rent, book-keeping, advertising, and labor 
in distributing these purchases was com- 
paratively small, so that a great deal was 
saved to the consumers. It was claimed 
that in 1874 the Patrons of Husbandry 
saved $12,000,000 by making purchases in 
this way. Great losses, however, occurred 
through the order’s undertaking to do busi- 
ness of a character and magnitude not 
warranted by its form of organization and 
the experience of its members. An effort 
was then made by the order to introduce 
the Rochdale system on an‘extensive scale, 
in place of the stores of the old type, which 
were in fact rather of the character of 
clubs than of stores, and was in many in- 
stances successful. The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry have at the present time a large 
number of successful, though commonly 
small, co-operative stores in a number of the 
states. There are said to be 150 retail and 
one wholesale establishment in Texas, and 
many elsewhere under their auspices; but 
full and reliable statistics are wanting. 

The Sovereigns of Industry, which wére 
organized about twelve years ago, established 
many stores on the Rochdale plan. The order 
extended its operations rapidly, and ex- 
cited great enthusiasm in many places; but 
discord seems to have checked its progress, 
and many of its enterprises were aban- 
doned, although a few of them still exist 
and flourish. One of the declared pur- 
poses of the Knights of Labor has all along 
been to establish co-operation, for the 
benefit of workingmen everywhere; but 
thus far the efforts of the order in this di- 
rection have not been very conspicuous, 
although something has been done. With 
such an extensive and powerful organiza- 
tion much might be done in this way to 
encourage and aid members in forming the 
habit of economy and thrift. Now that 
strikes and boycotting seem to have fallen 
somewhat into disfavor, perhaps the order 
devotes more attention and energy to sav- 
ings organizations and institutions. 

There have, besides these general move- 
ments, been many isolated instances of co- 
operative stores, more or less succesful. In 
many cases enthusiasm prevailed for a 
time; and this and the novelty of the new 
institution gave it a certain degree of suc- 
cess; but by and by the members lost in- 
terest, and the enterprise was abandoned. 
Even in these cases much good was often 
done. Sometimes the prices at other stores 
were greatly reduced. In many cases 
workingmen caught the idea of saving a 
little at a time, and accumulating from 
small savings, avd ideas of business trans- 
actions were instilled into their minds, so 
that many were benefited individually in 
their characters and habits. 


The success of co-operative stores in this 
country, if they can really properly be 
said to have been successful, has not been 
anything like so general as in England. 
Tne cr-operative movements have been more 
fitful, and there has been less sustained 
interest in them. This has been due toa 
variety of causes, among which are the 
more migratory habits of the American 
people, the disposition to despise small sav- 
ings, the tendency to look for success to 
some’ lucky turn of fortune or to legisla- 
tion of some sort, and the anxiety on the 
part of so many of the co-operators to 
manage solely in accordance with their own 
notions whatever enterprise they may be con- 
nected with. There has been alsoa far too 
common disposition to disregard the results 
of the many experiments which have been 
made in England, and to embark on exten- 
sive schemes hastily devised. The Co-op- 
erative Dress Association, of New York, 
that was organized on the joint stock 
principle, and (failed so disastrously, 
after a brief existence, illustrated the folly 
of all enterprise with comparatively inex- 
perienced managers undertaking to com- 
pete in a general dry goods merchandise 
business with men of the most extensive 
experience and unlimited capital. It was 
doomed to failure from the beginning. 
That association was not organized on what 
is now generally uxderstood as the true co- 
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England, but on the joint stock basis, and 
its failure in no way reflects upon the 
merits of the co-operative principle. 

The experience in Envgland teaches, 
among other things, that for successful co- 
operation in distribution, there must be 
genuine and sustained interest on the part 
of the co-operators, on borrowed capital, 
cash transactions, dividends on purchases, 
interest on capital, sales at such prices as 
will by capitalizing the first dividends con- 
vert purchasers into shareholders without 
their paying al ve the ordinary rates for 
their goods, and economical and honest 
management, and that, while a great deal 
of money is saved to any community of 
workingmen by successful co-operation, 
the advantages in the way of social, intel- 
lectual and moral advancement are much 
more valuable than those of an economical 
industrial character. 

Advantageous as co-operative stores may 
be under proper conditions and manage- 
ment, they have frequently been organized 
by incompetent persons, or in circum- 
stances when success was impossible, or 
have been mismanaged and wrecked by sel- 
fish and dishonest men. Loss and disappoint- 
ment have frequently occurred in this way. 
For success, honesty and intelligence are 
needed, and favorable conditions. 


New York Cirr. 


DO THE LUTHERAN SYMBOLS 
TEACH CONSUBSTANTIATION? 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 











Your learned correspondent, Dr. J. W. 
Richard, replying in THe INDEPENDENT of 
Sept. 80th, to Dr. Curry’s demand for a re- 
statement of the doctrines of the Old Church 
Creeds, denies that the Lutheran Symbols 
need such a restatement upon several 
points named by Dr. Curry. One of the 
points named by the latter was the Lu- 
theran doctrine of Consubstantiation. In 
the reply alluded to, Dr. Richards emphati- 
cally denies that the Lutheran Church ever 
held such a doctrine. He reinforces his 
own eminent authority by quoting several 
distinguished Lutheran dogmaticians to the 
same effect. His declaration that, ‘‘ There 
is not now and never has been any such 
doctrine as Lutheran Consubstantiation,” 
that ‘‘ no Lutheran theologian uses or ever 
has used the word with approbation,” that 
‘*on the contrary, the entire body of Lu- 
theran theologians from Luther to the 
present day, have with one voice repu- 
diated the word as applied to Lutheran 
theology and also to the doctrine which the 
wordis said to teach,” might have been 
further confirmed by greatly multiplying 
testimonies showing that Lutherans, and 
among these the most recent writers, 
not only repudiate but almost execrate 
** both the name and the thing in the whole 
and every one of its parts.” (See Krauth’s 
**Consev. Ref.” p. 130.) These emphatic 
and even indignant denials, especially by 
recent Lutheran writers, are often followed 
by expressions of great astonishment that, 
despite all former protestations to the con- 
trary, it should still continue to be charged 
that Lutherans teach consubstantiation. 
Lutherans complain that non-Lutheran au- 
thorities who reiterate this charge are either 
grossly and culpably ignorant or they wil- 
fully misrepresent the Lutheran faith. 
Now it is a matter of fact of which any one 
can be satisfied that, wherever the word 
consubstantiation is used by non-Lutheran 
writers, in dictionaries, cyclopedias, or 
works on historical or dogmatic theology, 
it is invariably defined with a reference to 
the Lutheran church, as being a doctrine 
peculiar to that body and taught in its 
standards. 

It becomes a curious qvestion, in the 
light of all the denials and emphatic pro- 
testations of that Church, why the peculiar 
doctrine should still be charged upon the 
body, and why the term, declared to be so 
odious, should still be used in defining the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
The doetrine of the Church may be very 
fanciful and absurd, and be as unscriptural 
and as abhorrent to reason as that very 
similar doctrine of the Catholic Church 
called by a very similar name; but, in 
any event, the Church 1s entitled to its 
denials and may be heard in its complaints. 
And however ‘‘unprofitable and vain” 
may be a contention about words, it is fair 








to ask, How comes this contention and what 
does it mean? Isit true that the Lutheran 
Church does not teach and never has taught 
consubstantiation, and yet that it has never 
been able to make non-Lutherans under- 
stand this or cease to allege that it does? 
The questionis more than curious, it is a 
phenomenon. Three, and only three sup- 
positions are possible: 

1st. Non-Lutherans, on this point, know- 
ingly misrepresent the Church; or, 

2d. They make the charge in ignorance; 
or, 

3d. They neither misrepresent nor are 
ignorant, but have a different meaning for 
the word, and that meaning is accordant 
with the Lutheran doctrine. 

The first supposition is so at war with 
all probability and Christian charity that it 
is almost a shame to make it at all, and had 
not the present writer seen it more than 
insinuated, time and again, in recalcitrant 
and excited Lutheran writers, he would 
not have had the hardihood even to have 
mentioned it. Ofcourse, it cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment, and is hereby dis- 
missed with a humble apology for having 
even named the thought. 

2. Is the charge made in ignorance? 

This is scarcely less possible than the 
former. It is true thatit does not imply the 
moral obliquity of the first supposition, but 
it is burdened with almost equal improba- 
bility. Can it be true that all the great, 
trained minds in non-Lutheran bodies have 
failed to comprehend the Lutheran theo- 
logians, and have been misled, despite the 
very abundant—I had almost said the 
enormously excessive—literature of the 
Church on this point? It is certainly no 
compliment to this peculiar doctrine to have 
to say of it that,after the writings, debates, 
and disputes of three hundred years, 
the subject is stillin such cloud that the 
most conscientious of all the great number 
of non-Lutherans who have studied it are 
still not able properly to state it. If they 
try at all to tell what the doctrine is, they 
are bound by every consideration of 
fairness and self-respect to tell truly and 
plainly what it is, It must be, then, 
that the subject cannot be  under- 
stood. If this is so, it is prima facie 
proof that it is no part of the Gos- 
pel, and has in it no practical import- 
ance. Lutherans should be slow to charge 
ignorance of this doctrine upon their oppo- 
nents. If it cannot be understood outside 
of the Lutheran Church, then, of course, it 
cannot be propagated, and so again is not 
of the Gospel. Then, 

8d. Lutherans teach what non-Lutherans 
call consubstantiation. In other words, the 
matter is resolved into a logomachy. 

Three questions arise: (1) What do Lu- 
therans teach, if one may venture to affirm? 
(2) What do they mean by consubstantia- 
tion? (3) What do non-Lutherans, who 
use the term, mean by it? 

(1.) What do they teach? 

They teach (a) that the words of the in- 
stitution: ‘This is my body,” etc., are to 
be understood literally, without trope or 
figure of any kind. (d) That the true, sub- 
stantial body of Christ is objectively pres- 
ent, not merely virtually, to the faith or 
imagination, but really ‘in, with, under” 
the bread. (c) That all who partake, wheth- 
er with or without faith, receive, ‘‘ad ore,” 
with the mouth, the body and blood of 
Christ. (See Aug. Conf., Art. X., Apol. p. 
157 (Hase), Form. Coacord, ch. 7., Sec. 
1-7.) 

(2.) Why is this, in their meaning, not 
consubstantiation? 

Because the term as they understand it, 
means: ‘‘ A mingling of the substances of 
the body and blood of Christ with the sub- 
stances of the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper, and that the body and 
blood of Christ are partaken of by the com- 
municant in a natural or sensuous manner.” 
(See ‘‘ Luther’s Cat.,” by the Rev. F. W. 
Conrad, p. 141.) Lutherans utterly repu- 
diate all ideas of the local inclusion, com- 
mingling or circumscription of the body of 
Christ in the bread. (See Johann Gerhard, 
Tom. V. p. 55, sg.) 

It may defy all comprehension to know 
what is meant by an “‘illocal presence” 
of a body, a “* ubiquitous body”; a body re. 
ceived by the mouth yet uncircumscribed ; 
‘“‘the natural eating of the supernatural 
body ”; but so they speak and so they teach, 








and because consubstantiation, it is sup- 
posed, isaterm not sufficiently elastic to 
allow this highly transcendental way of 
thinking, it is objected to ‘‘ and utterly re- 
pudiated.” 

(3.) What do non-Lutherans mean by the 
term? 

Taking their careful and guarded defini- 
tions, we conclude they mean, as nearly as 
may be, just what the Lutheran Symbols 
elaborately teach—viz., a concomitance 
or co-presence of the body ‘‘in, with, 
under” the bread. I know of no work or 
author who defines consubstantiation to 
mean any commingling, confusion or cir- 
cumscription of the body in the bread. 
The Lutheran makes his definition, or sup- 
poses it to be necessarily made for him, in 
the very composition of the word, and then 
rejects it and grows impatient with his non- 
Lutheran brother for imputing to him a 
faith which he does nothold. The truth is, 
the Lutheran is rather impatient with any 
terms of definition. He says the mode of 
the presence is indefinable. It is super- 
natural, incomprehensible, and so incapable 
of being fixed by the limitations of verbal 
definitions. He satisfies himself with stat- 
ing the fact, accepting it implictly by faith, 
taking no counsel of reason or philosophy. 
It is true he uses the prepositions ‘‘in, with, 
under,” but he intends by the very number 
he employs to escape the force of every oue 
of them in particular. The ‘‘ in” is less ac- 
ceptable because it too readily signifies io- 
cality. If,however, Lutherans to-day shrink 
from definition and illustration, Luther 
himself was more courageous. In his let- 
ter to Henry VIII he compared the pres- 
ence of Christ in uhe elements to the pres- 
ence of fire in iron. He also likened it to 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the dove, 
etc. (See Mosheim, ‘‘Ch. Hist.” p. 399.) 
The word consubstantiation is free from 
the objectionable “in,” retaining only the 
other two acceptable prepositions, *‘ with,” 
‘‘under,” in the Latin form con, sub. Now, 
as the doctrine is that the substance of 
Christ’s body is present with, under the 
substance of the pread, leaving the latter 
unchanged, it seems unobjectionable to 
speak of this unique relation as consub- 
stantiation. The word, with all ideas of 
mixture, circumscription and confusion 
left out, is just the word to express the 
Lutheran doctrine. Whilst it is most true 
to the teaching, it is most flexible and elas- 
tic, and so just suited to the Lutheran love 
of indefiniteness. That no injustice is done 
to the doctrine of the Lutheran Symbols 
by those who use the word in defin- 
ing it, may be illustrated by tak- 
ing one single eminent case, which 
may stand for all equally well-in- 
formed and equally candid. In his stand- 
ard work, ‘‘Compendium of Christian 
Theology,” Vol. III, pp. 331-2, Dr. William 
Burt Pope gives a definition of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, so accurate, 
clear and true that nothing more could be 
desired by the most scrupulous and techni- 
cal Lutheran dogmatician. And yet Dr. 
Pope calls that consubstantiation. He 
says: 

Lutheran Protestantism ‘‘ retained the Sacra- 
mental presence of the body and blood of Christ, 
but not in the form of traNsubstantiation ; the 
sacramental union was the basis, and expressed 
by sub, in,and cum pane, under, in and with the 
elements. Hence the term consubstantiation, 
which required the doetrine of ubiquity, or the 
presence everywhere of the glorified body of 
Christ after a divine and celestial manner, 
The reception of the elements is by all who par- 
take the receiving of the corporeity of Christ, 
but to the advantage of believera only as the 
sign and seal of the remission of sins, to the un- 
believer for condemnation. ... The basis of the 
whole system is the assumption that the words 
of the institution must be taken literally, not 
figuratively. ... The real distinction in the doc- 
trine is its element of consubstantiation ; the 
very presence of the glorified body and blood of 
the Lord in, with and under tke elements, these 
still remaining only elements, however, received 
by the communicants.” 

This statement is made not by a prej- 
udiced mind, intent on misrepresentation, 
nor by an ignorant or careless one which 
does not know, but by a candid, conscien- 
tious and thoroughly informed one, deter- 
mined to know and tell the truth. 

If all that is here said is true, Lutheran 
protestations, complaints of misrepresenta- 
tion and unfairness, are out of order and 
may be discontinued. 





It ought to be stated as the candid opin 
ion of the writer that a very small number 
of Lutherans hold this so-called consub. 
stantiation or real presence of the body in 
the bread. The great mass of them are sat. 
isfled that the whole Christ is present with 
the believer at the communion, where he ig 
received by faith only, not by the mouth, 
and think nothing at all of any presence of 
the body in the elements. They look upon 
this latter idea as a fond conceit, a theo. 
logical fancy, a remnant of Romish super- 
stition, and regret its prevalence any where. 
It must, however, be admitted that it is very 
fondly and tenaciously held by the High 
Lutherans, the strict Symbolists, as the pe- 
culiar glory and most sacred treasure of 
their system. For this they are willing to 
be close communionists, and declare, as the 
General Council has done in the famous 
‘* Galesburg Rule,” ‘‘ Lutheran pulpits are 
for Lutheran ministers only, and Lutheran 
altars are for Lutheran communicants 
only.” 

Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker (‘‘Ch. of the Re. 
deemer,” p. 75) quotes Guericke as saying; 
‘*The whole Lutheran Church in Germany 
had rejected this doctrine before 1817.” 
It may be added that whilst the Lutheran 
Church in the United States has never for- 
mally rejected the doctrine, it has never. 
theless let it lapse, very largely, into ‘* in- 
nocuous desuetude.” 

GETTYSBURG, Pa, 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


UNFORTUNATELY, as I have said, many who 
have become convinced that beautiful abstract 
lines and colors are well in place within our 
churches, do not yet acknowledge as much with 
regard to those beautiful forms and colors 
which speak a definite meaning to the eye and 
help toward reverence and spirituality of mood 
by their effect upon the emotions, and through 
these upon the mind. 

I remember to have seen, not long ago, 
in one of our provincial towns, a large Presby- 
terian church, once bald and white, which had 
just been elaborately colored by an able artist. 
None but conventional patterns were used, and 
though the effect was pleasing and impressive,one 
could not but agree with the artist’s plaint that 
it might have been far more pleasing, infinitely 
more impressive, had he been allowed the use 
of that expressional power which figures alone 
can give. Later on, I found him engaged upon 
an uptown church in our own city, and with the 
same lamentation on his lips. It had been an 
interior quite devoid of architectural beanty, or 
even character—simply a long, reetangular 
room, with tall, ill-shaped windows, 
galleries on three _ sides, upheld by 
what were mere sticks, rather than pillars, 
and the organ in a niche behind the pul- 
pit. Much indeed had been done to better it. 
There was stained glassin all the long windows; 
and color, either in paint or in exquisite mosa- 
ics, over all the ceilings, walls and gallery fronts, 
And the organ had been removed to its proper 
place in the end gallery and the niche trans- 
formed by an encircling seat bebind the pulpit 
and by a moat lovely overlaying of mosaic, into 
an apse delightfully suggestive of those ancient 
prototypes we may find in the very earliest bar 
silicas of Rome. Yet once more there came the 
feeling : How much better still it might all have 
been, how much more ecclesiastical as well as 
charming, had the mind as well as the eye been 
spoken to. And the essential inconsistency 
which often comes to light in a case like this 
was plainly illustrated. No figure of an ideal 
kind, no imaginative portrait of an earlier good 
man had been permitted; but the artist bad 
been bidden to retain in the midst of his alien 
decorations the white bust of a former pastor 
of the church. And, moreover, there were fig- 
ures in plenty in a memorial window. 

Each of these bits of inconsistency may serve 
as a text for pleading a cause that seems to me 
important, though the two causes are not alike 
in character. 

If a mere bust, such as migh: stand in any 
drawing-room, is permissible in a church, why 
not a modern version of those sepulchral 
monuments which add so much to the beauty 
and impressiveness of the churches of the Old 
World? Such monuments are now used in 
Episcopal churches with some frequency. But 
a simple tablet—unbeautiful from any point of 
view, and illegible and therefore useless except 
from a point close at hand—is still preferred by 
other communions. Not only artistic bat 
purely commemorative ends would be far better 
served by figure-sculpture in relief. And it iss 
pleasure indeed to be able to note at least one 
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non-Episcopal Church where such a monument 
has recently been desired, and where the pro- 
jectors have been wise enough to choose our 
very beat sculptor for its execution. I speak of 
the beautiful bronze bas-relief which commem- 
orates Dr. Bellows in his old church on Fourth 
Avenue. It is, to my mind, one of the very 
finest products of modern sculpture, and as 
wholly ecclesiastic in feeling as a commemora- 
tive work in an ecclesiastic structure ought to 
be. Surely its effect upon the congregation 
which Sunday after Sunday is permitted to 
gaze upon it, will be for good. Surely it will 
keep the beloved pastor’s memory far more 
fresh than would any of those mere inscriptions 
which after a while torment rather than impress 
the too-familiar eve; and surely the example 
thus perpetually suggested may be expected to 
bear fruits of righteousness and patriotism in 
the generations which are to be. 

As for the memorial window in the other 
church I have just referred to, it puints a lesson 
in patriotism im another way. Executed by the 
best artists in Paris, it is palpably inferior in 
coloristic charm to the very simple unfigured 
windows, done by an American hand, which 
stand beside it. And its inferiority would be 
still more apparent cculd one set it beside the 
best results of a similarly costly and ambitious 
kind which have been achieved here at home. 
There is, for instance, a great blue figured win- 
dow by Mr. La Farge, iu Trinity in Boston, and 
there are otaer windows everywhere by him, by 
Mr. Tiffany, by Mr. Crowninshield and others, 
which are far more beautiful than anything we 
could import. Is it not a pity that when we 
want to commemorate an American in an Amer- 
ican church we should go abroad to get some- 
thing less good than we might get at home? 

And, to come back to my main theme, if 
figures of an ideal kind, or representations of 
Biblical or historic scenes—if pictures, in a word 
—are allowable in glass, are they pot allowable 
in paint or mosaic on the walls themselves? 

Even if we have few artists trained as yet in 
the practice of true mural painting, true fresco, 
might not work upon canvas often be introduced 
with profit to the mind as well as with pleasure 
to the eye? Surely we need not longer be afraid 
of exciting idolatrous impulses—and the objec- 
tions of Puritanism can stand upon no other 
ground than this. If one sits out a service, for 
example, in Mr. Brooks’s Church on Madison 
Avenue, and grows to feel the influence of the 
beautiful pictures of the ‘ Visit of the Kings of 
the East,” by Mr. La Farge, which have recent- 
ly been placed in the chancel-apse, I think the 
utility as well as the charm of such decoration 
will make itself clearly felt. I think its good 
effect upon one’s mood and mental attitude will 
be perceived as well as its delighting of the 
artistic sense. I think the hour will be more 
productive of good as well as of pleasure from 
the presence of these pictures. 


Their presence seems to me a very hopeful 
sign—for it is not very long since an Episcopa) 
congregation would have been as shy of admit- 
ting them as 9 Presbyterian. And it is a fur- 
ther encouragement to bear that the same artist 
is now at work upon an immense picture of the 
Ascension, which is to fill the whole end of the 
church of the same name on Fifth Avenue— 
rising behind the chancel above a beautiful maz- 
ble reredos. Of course, if subjects such as those 
were to be inadequately treated, no one would 
desire to see them in achurch. If they were to 
be distressing as works of art, or if they were to 
be conceived in that merely secular spirit which 
marks so many modern “religious” piciures in 
the annual exni>itions of art abroad, they would 
work for injury, not for help, upon tke thoughts 
and the enotions of the congregation. But Mr. 
La Farge has proved that we have already at 
least one painter who can treat such themes 
beautifully and can express them with clearness, 
force, and great devotional feeling. If we have 
one we may surely hope for more; and we shall 
snrely find more if we give them a chance to de- 
velop. 

The use of figure-sculpture too, is grow- 
ing in favor—not only in memorial work, but 
also in work of a purely decorative or symbolic 
kind. An example, also in Mr. Brooks’s church, 
May be seen in the beautiful font which Mr. 
Louis St. Gaudens has crowned with a figure of 
the youthful Baptist. Surely this is as appropri- 
ate, as entirely lawful an ornament as could be 
any design devoid of definite mental or moral 
Meaning ; and more ecclesiastic, more devo- 
tional in feeling, far more likely to work for 
Rood upon the minds of those who gather round 
it, 

Many similar instances might be named to 
show that our daya of Puritanic rigor are upon 
the wane. But I think I have said enough to 
Prove the fact—and enough too, I trust, to show 
that we may well rejoice over and strive to ac- 


celerate the reaction which has thus begun. 
New Yor« Orry, 





Tue King and Queen of Cores, that ‘“Her- 
Mit Nation,” as it is well styled, have formally 
retained American physicians in constant court 

*Mttendance, pensiouisg off the native practi- 
Dr. Allen and Miss Allen, formerly of 


Biblical Research. 


ISRAEL AS A FACTOR IN THE 
HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


FoRTUNATELY or unfortunately, we scarcely 
know which, for American theological science, 
Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel is but little 
known among us. The radical standpoint of 
the author, who reconstructs the religious bis- 
tory of the people of Israel, according to the 
most advanced of advanced views, and does so 
in language that is not only provoking, but at 
timcs almost insulting to conservative scholars, 
is very distasteful to the majority of our Bible 
students. And yet Stade is so bright a scholar 
so keen an onserver, so terse and lucid and 
original a writer, that his works deserve the at- 
tention of even those who cannot approve of 
their contents. Every sentence he writes says 
something. In the introduction to his Geschichte 
he, in @ Manner somewhat new and certainly in- 
teresting, portrays the peculiar position ard in- 
fluence of Israel in the complex‘of the nations of 
history, and of his description we will here re- 
produce the leading thoughts. He says: 


While Israel is surpassed by the great nations 
surrounding it in the glories of war, by the Romans 
in importance for the development of law and 
right, itis seen to be behind the other nations of 
antiquity also in other particulars, In Israel we do 
not find that idea of the beautiful which we have in 
the Greeks, who, as no other nation before or after 
them, have given expression in all directions to the 
love of the beautiful, and in this regard are for us 
to the present day yet a model that has never been 
reached or surpassed. Of that which we admirein 
the Greek people, the Hebrew had nothing analo- 
gous, nothing to be compared with it. Israel had 
not only no Apelles, no Phidias, but had not even 
any art of painting, no sculpture,no architec- 
ture. Theconception of the plastic artis not at all 
to be found in this people. Not even does Solomon’s 
temple exhibit anything of thissort. For this was 
evidently modeled after the temples of the Gentile 
peoples around, and not after primitive houses of 
worship io Israel, and was something entirely new 
in character for the Israelites of that day. Besides, 
it was avery simple structure, almost awkward in 
itsshape. And yet the carpenters and masons who 
do the work for Solomon are men from Tyre, and 
the master who molds the columns and the t2mple 
utensils is, at least from his father’s side, a descend- 
ant from a family of Tyre. 

Especially when we compare Israel with the most 
gifted of the ancient peoples do we learn the great 
monotony >of their mental world (Geistesleben’, 
They have no epic like the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
like the Niebelungenlied of the Germans, like the 
Kalawala of the Finns; they have not the smallest 
beginnings of the drama, for the Song of Solomon 
and Job are no’ such. Taey have, indeed, in compen- 
sation for this, lyrical poetry and the accompanying 
music unsurpassed by any other age. But they are 
entirely without the bent toward scientific pursuits 
which prevails among the Greeks, are entirely 
without philosophical studies. Nor has this peo- 
ple in olden times been in any way prominent in 
commercial pursuits, in new undertakings, in dis- 
coverles, whereby a nation can also conquer the 
world ; the mental life of the Israelites was very 
one-sided, and in this one-sidedness for us a very re- 
markable people. 

But it is not this last feature that attracts our 
attention. Itis rather this—that tuis little nation 
has exerted a greater influence by far upon the 
history Of mankind in general than have the 
Greeks and the Romans; for us it is in many more 
respects a model than are these. The feelings and 
the thoughts of to-day, our doings and deeds are 
far more influenced by the world of thought and feel- 
ing which Israel produced than by that of Greece 
and Rome. The whole civilization of the present day 
is deeply saturated with the thoughts and motives 
of Jewish origin. 

This fiuds its explanation in the fact that in 
Israel that side of human nature found its greatest 
development which is of greater importance for 
humanity than are arts and sciences, law and 
philosophy. While in Greece the mythology was 
developed into philosophy and thereby mediately 
into sience, in Israel the mythological period de- 
velops into the religious. And, besides this, the re- 
ligion of Israel is far more the coming religion of 
mankind in general than the philosophy of the 
Greeks is the coming philosophy of men. Beyond 
all doubt Israel, in the sphere of religion, has shown 
itself much more epoch-making, peculiar, and pow- 
erful than the Romans have in the domain of law, 
and the Greeks in art and philosophy. It is true 
that as Israel was at the head in religious matters 
among the people of the world, thus the Romans 
held this position in the department of govern- 
ment, and the Greeks in tne field of philosophy. 
But while the cultured nations, where the Roman 
law found an entrance, endeavored more and more 
to emancipate themselves from the domain of 
Roman legal thought, and while the remants of 
Greek art and science can stir only a_ select 
congregation among these cultured nations, and 
while the philosophy of the Greeks 1s continually 
more and more circumscribed in its spheres by 
both religion and the constantly aggressive scien- 
tific spirit of the age, religion yet has a firm hold on 
all classes of peoples, from the king to the beggar, 
and is constantly endeavoring to embrace all the 

peoples of the world. Religion among us is yet, no 
matter how much some may attempt to close their 
eyes to the fact, a subject of much deeper and 
more genera! interest than are science and art and 

ll the arrangements of the state. The questions 
of religion shake empires and enkindle the bloodiest 
of wars. Therefore, religion also transforms na- 
tions and creates new types of peoples. The mental 
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day, both of European and of Mohammedan cul- 
ture, are essentially the products of the monotheistic 
religion which originated in Israel. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


AT the recent meeting of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Boston an unusually large pro- 
portion of the papers were astronomical, and they 
were of unusual importance, 

In the first place, Professor Langley gave an 
account of his latest work upon the solar and 
lunar spectra. By a very ingenious modification 
of his bolometric appartus and the use of a pair 
of rock salt spectroscopes used tandem, 80 to 
speak, he has succeeded in getting rid almost en- 
tirely of the disturbing influences of the diffused 
radiation of the air, and has thus been able to 
detect in the solar radiation a certain quantity 
of the long waved rays which last year he could 
not find. The absence of these rays seemed at 
the time almost paradoxical, but it now ap- 
pears that they were simply drowned out by the 
extraneous radiation from the illuminated air. 
This new portion of the sun’s heat-spectrum is 
composed of rays of greater wave length even 
than those most abundantly radiated by melting 
ice, and is separated from the formerly known 
region by a wide, cold band, probably due to the 
absorption of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Professor Pickering reported a marvelous 
advance in star spectrum photography, as the 
result of operations in connection with the 
Draper memorial fund. The eleven inch pho- 
tographic telescope which Dr. Draper used to 
employ at Hastings has been removed to Cam- 
bridge and remounted there, with a pair of enor- 
mous prisms or wedges of the finest optical 
glass in front of the object lens. Each of these 
prisms is eleven inches square, with a refracting 
angie of some ten degrees. With thia appara- 
tus photographic star-spectra are obtained from 
three to four inches in length extending from 
F up into the extreme ultra-violet, beautifully 
defined throughout, and full of fine detail. They 
are almost as far in advance of the results of 
last year as those were in advance of anything 
previously done. If some way can be found to 
estab!ish satisfactory reference points on the 
plate there can be no question that such photo- 
graphs will furnish more trustworthy deter- 
minations of the advance and recession of stars 
than any hitherto obtained. But Professor 
Pickering wants, and means to have, still greater 
dispersion. There is abundance of light for the 
purpose. 

Mr, Sherman, of New Haven, presented to the 
Academy a paper upon his visual observations 
of the bright lines in the spectrum of § Lyra: 
Tbe main point is that he finds it possible with 
an eight inch telescope to use in the observation 
of stellar spectra a Rowland grating, which 
makes the bright lines visible as dofs of light on 
a long linear spectra. He finds nearly a hundred 
of these im the spectrum of the star, and from 
them deduces, rather uncertainly as it seemed 
to many of his auditors, the conclusion that the 
well-known Variations in its brightness are due 
to an actual combustion of hydro-carbons and 
other substances in the star’s atmosphere. 

Mr. Eikin presented the resulis of a most 
thorough and careful resurvey of the Pleiades 
wiih the Yale Heliometer. His results, in con- 
tradiction to those obtained within a few years 
by Wolf at Paris, and Pritchard at Oxford, 
show that the changes since Bessel’s observa 
tions fifty years ago have been very slight in- 
deed, except in the case of about a dozen stars, 
which very possibly may not really belong to 
the group. Mr. Eikins’s work was greatly ad- 
mired for its precision and thoroughness. 

Dr. Peters announced the completion of a 
star catalogue of about 20,000 stars for which 
places have been incidentally determined and 
published within the last fifty years in the vari- 
ous astronomical periodicals. Partial catalogues 
of the sort already exist, but none on such a 
comprehensive plan, It is hoped that it may 
soon be put into print, as it would be extremely 
valuable to all astronomers engaged in deter- 
mining the positions of comets and planets, 

Mr. Hill, of Washington, presented his new 
tables of Saturn—more exact and convenient 
than any hitherto existing. 

There have been statements recently current 
that the new star which last year appeared for 
some three months in the nebula of Andromeda, 
and then faded out, was again becoming visi- 
ble. The reports rest upon some evidently un- 
trustworthy or mistaken observations of two or 
three amateurs in Germany and Hungary. A 
careful examination of the nebula by several of 
the best observers with the largest instruments 
shows no trace of the vanished object, nor apy 
variation from the old familiar appearance of 

the nebula itself. 

The last number of the Sidereal Messenger 
contains notices of three new observatories in 
the country either already in operation or in 
process of construction. One is the Chabol ob- 
servatory in Oakland, Cal. Another the private 





observatory of J. C. Howver, of Auburn, Cal., 





and spiritual peculiarities of the humanity of our 


established in connection with the Bucknell 
University at Lewisburg, Pa. The same period- 
ical also contains an account of the dedication 
exercises of the new observatory of Carlton 
College, Minnesota, which replaces the present 
observatory, and is to be much more amply 
equipped. The re-establishment of the Astro- 
nomical Journal under its old editor, Dr. Gould, 
is also probably fully as important an astronom- 
ical event as the foundatien of any one of these 
observatories. 








Sanitary, 


THE ORIGIN OF TUBERCULOUS 
DISEASES. 


Ir is with great propriety that the attention 

of physicians and sanitarians is so constantly 

turned to the investigation of the causes and 

sources of tuberculous affections. We have the 

sad and significant fact that the greatest cause 

of prolonged sickness and death is still consump- 

tion in some of its varied forms. While we are 

startled by the prevalence of some sudden epi- 
demic, or are impressed by the long catalogue of 
the communicable diseases of children, the fact 
remains that less progress has been made in the 
prevention of consumption and its causes than 

in any other direction. This arises from several 
causes. Diseases of the lungs, or svrofula, so 
called, in all its protean formas, is often the con- 
densed record of the errors or unavoidable ex- 
posures of ancestors. The entailment is dor- 
mant until soms condition in early manhood or 
womanhood favors its development. Then it 
seems as if no record of former health and no 
remedial measures suffice to check the disease. 
In other cases an attack of measles, or a cold, or 
some general condition of ill-health, gives oppor- 
tunity for the disease. But itis nevertheless to 
be recognized that most diligent inquiry and in- 
vestigation is being made, and that some prog- 
ress has resulted. For instance, there is not 
the least doubt as to the relations of out-of-door 
and in-door life to the disease. The person who 
has lost a mother or father from consump- 
tion should always geek some form of open air 
service, unless the careful judgment of the phy- 
sician is able to show thatin the particular case 
the heredity is not likely to be maintained. 
Many a one who might thus secure vigorous and 
useful life is lost or disabled by a mistake here, 
Then again, we have some very definite facts as 
to the effects of different occupations. Many of 
the in-door industries are to be avoided, because 
of the closeness and dust incident to them, 

In fact, the teachings of pathology and ex- 
perience correspond in the testimony that thou- 
sands of cases of consumption are the record 
of expusure to impure air. Young life, in ite 
buoyancy and feeling of wellness, does not often 
enough take into consideration the choice of a 
locality in reference to these health considera- 
tions. It is easy to make the choice at the be- 
ginning and to proceed on the basis that good 
health is itself a part of our capital. 

Next to this we need to covsider how much 
good food has to do with the building up of 
health, and with resistance of diseases. We 
have come to know far more as to the rpecific 
values of different foode. Mucb, indeed, of treat- 
ment is now based on the knowleoge of the sus- 
taining or fattening power of various foods. 
The modes that are adopted in effective train- 
ing, and the results obtained testify to the 
reality of this knowledge. While the course for 
general health ie somewhat different, it is not 
less definite. It is one of the results of this dis- 
crimination that we are now able to eommand 
foods both natura! and artificial of ascertained 
values for specific purposes. 

Another relation 01 the disease is now deserv- 
edly attracting much attention. It is now too 
probable that it is under some circumstances a 
communicable disease. This view was long ago 
suspected ; but the evidences of the study of 
micro-organisms greatly fortify this view. Many 
physicians can point to cases where a wife has 
apparently fallen a victim to her devoted care of 
a sick husband or child. Cluse rooms or con- 
stant inhalation of the breath of the sick person, 
or of air having in it the fine particles of dried 
spnita, are recognized as esp:cially hazardous. 
It is fortunate that this communicability can be 
limited. It is even probable that our knowledge 
of it will enable us to limit the disease, Much 
more care than formerly is being exercised. 

Another source of peril is in the increase of 
tuberculous disease among cattle, and especially 
among milch cows. The possible relation of 
these pulmonary diseases in men and cattle is 
pearly certain. That in some cases the milk 
from tuberculous cows bas caused consumption 
in adults and marasmus in children seems prob- 
able. Some contend that this is only the case 
where there has been tubercular deposit in the 
udder of the cow. All of this series of facts 
goes to show how various may be our exposures 
to the seeds of tubercle, and how :mportant it is 
that the public, as well as physicians and sani- 
tarians, be apprised of the risks. For it is often 
by such knowledge that the risks can be avoided 








and the third is the observatory whieh is to be 


and prevention secured. 
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School and College. 


Tue semi-annual meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, was held recently in the 
library of the Schools of Mines, Columbia Col- 
lege. Prof. Johu Williams White, of Harvard 
College, chairman, presided. Among the others 
present were: Professors W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard; Francis Brown, of the Uniou Theo- 
logical Seminary ; J. C. Van Benschoten, of Wes- 
leyan; W. M. Sloane, of the College of New 
Jersey ; W. W. Ware, Henry Drisler and A. C. 
Merriam, of Columbia; W. G. Hale, of Cornell ; 
T. D. Seymour, of Yale ; Fitz Gerald Tisdal!, of 
the College of the City of New York; Albert 
Harkness, of Brown; and F. J. DePeyster and 
T. W. Ludlow. The school at Athens is in its 
fifth year, and the number of students is six. 
Prof. Martin L. D’Ooge, of the University of 
Michigan, is the present director. Professor 
Merriam, of Columbia, will go out for the next 
year. The income of the school for this year is 
$3,900, all of it being contributed by an asso- 
ciation of sixteen American colleges. The di- 
rector’s salary is paid by the college he repre- 
sents. Tw: nty-five thousand dollars has been 
raised for a college building, for which a site 
has been offered by the Greek Government. 
Mr. Trowbridge, of the Columbia School of 
Mines, is in Athene, superintending its erection, 
The eutire property rights of the school are 
vested in a Board of Trustees, of which James 
Russell Lowell is president. There was a discus- 
sion in regard to raising an endowment fund of 
$100,000, the income of which could be used for 
paying the salary of a permanen‘ director and 
putting the school on an independent basis, 
$1,000 has already been voted by the University 
of the City of New York. 





..At the recent meeting of the Industrial 
Education Association of New Jersey, in Ho- 
boken, Governor Abbett presided. He stated 
the object of the Assoeiation to be the presenta- 
tion of the subject of industrial education in 
the common schools to the people of the state. 
‘It is,” he said, ‘‘the desire to reach beyond 
what have heretofore been the distinctive fea- 
tures of education and to engraft upon the sys- 
tem certain practical features, so that girls and 
boys in the schools may be taught not only the 
ordinary book education, but that education of 
the head and of the hand which will qualify 
them in after life for industrial pursuits in 
which they may earn a livelihood.” Professor 
Leipziger, of the New York Hebrew Technical 
{ostitute, said the education given under the 
present system does not satisfy all existing 
wants. The majority of children leave the pub- 
lic schools before their twelfth year, in order to 
assist their parents in earning their livelihood. 
They are equipped for the battle of life very 
poorly. Professor Morton, of Stevens Institute, 
said: *‘Asasanitary matter, this education of 
the hand is as necessary as almost any other 
exercise. There is hardly a man in any profes- 
sion in the world who is not able to help himself 
in that profession by being skillful witn his 
hands. The great danger to the boy and youth 
is that he has too much idle time.” 


..-.At the recent meeting of the Diocesan 
Synod of the Roman Catholic Church, of New 
York, it was resolved to remove the theological 
seminary from ‘roy to some point nearer New 
York city. The clergy presented a petition to 
Archbishop Corrigan asking that their annual re- 
treat be held ata place less Jistant and expensive 
to reach than Troy, and incidentally suggested 
that the seminary there be abandoned and 
another opened in amore accessible location. 
Both suggestions met the approval of the Arch- 
bishop, who said he was glad the clergy bad 
raised the questions, as he had been intending 
to bring them up himself. Nearly all the 
dioceses which formerly sent students to the 
Troy Seminary have now seminaries of their 
own or will soon have them. New York and 
Albany are the only dioceses which patronize it. 


..The Board of Education of New York 
City is considering how it can best provide for 
industrial education in the public schcols, A 
committee has reported in favor of a scheme of 
industrial training. The report says there are 
two ways to introduce it: “By establishing sepa- 
rate schools for manual training and by teaching 
itin our present school buildings,thus making it 
one of the regular studies in all the schools.” 
There should be great care exercised, the com- 
mittee think, in proceeding with the subject. 
A beginning should be made in the male 
grammar schools in a tentative way. The girls, 
they think, should be taught elementary cooking 
and the general rules of housekeeping. 


.-The historical order in which the universi- 
ties in which the German language is employed 
were founded is the following: Prague, 1348; 
Vienna, 1365; Heidelberg, 1386; Leipzig, 1409; 
Freiburg, 1453; Griefswald, 1456; Basel, 1460; 
Municb, 1472; Tiibingen, 1477; Marburg, 1527; 
Konigsberg, 1544; Jena, 1558; Wiirzburg, 
1592; Giessen, 1607; Keil, 1665; Halle, 1695; 
Breslau, 1702; Gottingen, 1787 : Erlangen, 
1743; Berlin. 1810; Bonn, 1818 ; Ziirich, 
1833 ; Bern, 1834; Strassburg, 1872, although 
originally established as a German university in 
1567. 





Personalities, 


Tae toilet performances of the’ recently 
captured female thief and pickpocket, Miss He- 
lena Fitzgerald, of Chicago, were 20 amazing 
that the detectives who surrounded her in the 
station-house were struck dumb, When arrested 
she wore a black cashmere dress, a tight bodice 
of the same color and material, and a hat with 
awide brim. A swift displacement of hooks, 
eyes and buttons; a deft adjustment of unseen 
fastenings here and there; a crushing squeeze 
of the hat, and the lady stood with a brown 
woolen dress with corded-front bodice, and a 
neat little turban upon her head. Another set 
of manipulations and the dress was transformed 
into a gown, the tarban gave place to a coif, a 
chaplet fell from the girdle, and the woman 
stood arrayed as a brown nun. Once more, 
presto change, a tug of the skirt, a yank at the 
coif and waist, a flash of hands everywhere at 
once, and the nun was transformed into a young 
lady of aspiring fashion in bright-colored al- 
paca and the original wide-brimmed hat. She 
has a charming mauner—or, rather, several sets 
of them; and has been ‘‘a great professional 
success,” as she coolly calls herself. 


--With the observance of Mr. Arthur's 
death in public places, it has been observed that 
this is the third draping in black of Govern- 
ment buildings since President Cleveland’s in- 
auguration ; thirty days for General Grant, and 
the same for Mr. Hendricks and Mr. Arthur. 
It 18 feared by some of the practical that the 
outside of the White House will suffer with the 
wetting of the black hangingsin the autumn 
storms,which have done damage of that sort be- 
fore now. 





--eeAn extraordinary surgical success has 
just been re-announced with the decease of Peter 
Woodhall, a citizen of Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
has lived in full retention of all his faculties for 
over five years with no upper half to his skull. 
An artificial skull was prepared for him after an 
accident, and its employment proved entirely 
adequate. The medical journals all chronicled 
the matter as one of the many marvels of mod- 
ern chirurgery. 


....The decease of young Mr. Baker— William 
Bliss Baker— at Hoosack Falls, N. Y., within 
the fortnight has been a keen affliction 
to artistic friends in this city and elsewhere. 
Mr. Baker was only twenty-seven years old ; but 
the admirable pictures, etchings and drawings 
he executed had made him a marked man among 
our younger painters. His illness was very 
long ; arising from a fall on the ice while he was 
skating about a year ago. 


.-The departure of the Russian Court for 
Moscow was to occur last Monday. The Czarina 
is in fairly good health; her imperial spouse’s 
precise mental and physical condition appears a 
good deal of a riddle. He can hardly be induced 
to see in private any except his family and a few 
immediate attendants. 


..-.The late Sir Moses Montefiore was one of 
the last persons in London who went about in 
a sedan chair, with four bearers. It is over 
twenty-five years since one was used in this city, 


.-The Emperor of Austria is now named as 
a victim to over-use of tobacco. He has been or- 
dered to let cigars alone, instead of smoking 
twenty a day, as hitherto he has often done. 


....G. W. Johnson, once a great authority in 
England and America in all gardening and agri- 
cultural matters, is deceased, aged eighty-four 
He founded the old Journal of Horticulture. 


.---Pope Leo XIII has accepted the dedica- 
tion of M. Gounod’s sacred oratorio, “* Mors et 
Vita,” and it will be performed at Rome this 
winter under the composer’s direction. 


..+-Tbe will of the late Baron Meyer Roths- 
child directs that his famous art collection, after 
the death of the Baroness Louisa, shall pass to 
Sir Nathaniel Rothschild, in London. 


..--Eleanor of Castile, the wife of Charles 
IfI, of France, planted, during her coronation 
year, an orange-tree in the Versailles garden. It 
is still flourishing and bears fruit. 


.-The eldest son of the Princess Dol- 
gouruki is described as astonishingly<like his 
father, the Czar. He isa young man of talent 
and much esteemed in his circle. 


.-Miss Winifred Davis, the daughter of Jef- 
ferson Davis, now visiting this city, is prepar- 
ing an article on the tariff for the North Ameri- 
can Review. 


-.-- Mrs, Richard H. Dana and Mrs. Joseph G. 
Thorpe, Jr., daughters of Longfellow, will soon 
build a double house in Cambridge for their 
occupancy. 


..Mr. Elihu Vedder is to reside in either 
Boston or New York this winter. His in- 
jured hand is now quite serviceable again. 


-.--Miss Frances Power Cobbe is a strong 


Deist; not an Atheist, nor Positivist, as was 
lately stated in a review. 





# ebbles, 


.... Sitting Bull has five wives. They manage 
to keep his wigwam for him. 





...-Brooklyn is getting so corrupt that you 
can buy apy Citizen for two cents. 


.-A conductor of a street car calls it “‘ True 
Love,” because it never runs smooth. 


.-In the olden times we lived by days of 
toil. Now we live by Knights of Lebor. 


...-Silence may be golden, but it doesn’t 
necessarily make a milliunaire of a mute. 


....When the roast turkey was stuffed with 
chestnuts, Jones said it was time to ring the din- 
ner bell? 


..“*Now, then,” said the dancing master, 
when he was setiing his clock, “all hands 
around.” 


..The degree that Harvard conferred on 
Princeton seems to be somewhere about 260 
Fahrenheit. 


...-A rolling eye never yet gave a piercing 
glance; but when a circular saw glances it 
always pierces. 


....18 there any good reason why a man who 
never pays his bootmaker should not be styled 
a freeboot er ? 


...-A town near Rochester, N. Y., possesses a 
barber-shop, where this sign hangs io a window: 
‘*Shaved while you wait—five cents,” 


.« “Papa,” saida Spring Street urchin, anx- 
ious for a sleigh ride, *‘what are the weather 
‘ prohibitionists’ for to-morrow?” 


.-A Vermont paper says: ‘The popularity 
of husking bees is very great this season.” 
That’s all right, but our experience bas shown 
that there is not much enjoyment in attempting 
to husk a good healthy bee. 


.. Daughter: **Oh, papa, papa, the church 
—” Vicar: ** What, my child? Good gracious, 
it’s not on fire?” Daughter; ‘*No; but Farmer 
Jobson’s pigs have got in and eaten all the deco- 
rations for the harvest festival?” 


... Estelle: ** And are you going to leave me 
so soon, Augustus?” Augustus: **My love, I 
would willingly give ten years of my life if I 
could stay longer. But if I don’t go, I shall be 
fined ten cents for being late at our debating so- 
ciety.” 


....* I’ve been on this road ten years,” said 
the conductor on a Southern railroad to a pas- 
senger who complained of the slow time, “ an’ I 
know what I’m talking about.” ‘Ten years, 
eh?” said the passenger. ‘“‘ What station did 
you get on at?” 


..--Disgusted poet (whose manuscript has 
been rejected): “I don’t believe there 1s a single 
spark of literary fire in this whole establsh- 
ment.” Zditor (gently): ‘You err, my young 
friend. That blaze which you now see flicker- 
ing upon the isinglass of yon stove is produced 
by burning manuscripts.” 


.. Head of the House (to young man at front 
door): *‘ Haven’tI told you, Sir, never to call 
here again?” Young Man: “Yes, sir. But I 
haven’t called to see Miss Clare this time. I 
have a two months’ gas bill to collect.” Headof 
the House (in a milder tone): “I see. You will 
please call again.” 


...-Music and Marriage.—Rutinstein, when 
in Leipzig, was one day visited by a very pretty 
girl, who asked permission to play for him. 
After her somewhat doubtful performance she 
rose and asked the great master, who was smil- 
ing ironically: ** What shallI do?” ‘Get mar- 
ried,” was Rubinstein’s laconic answer, given in 
a tone of conviction. 


..Mother: “Are you going to take Bobby to 
the circus this afternoon?” Father: “No; 
these circuses are all nonsense. He will be bet- 
ter off for not going.” Mother>‘**The poor 
little fellow will be digappointed. But what 
makes you so late to dinner, dear?” Father: “I 
have been down at the depot, watcbing them 
take the elephants off the train.” 


...-Catharine Owen has puplished a book 
called ‘Ten Dollars Enougb.” She may think 
so now; but by the time she gets all the jet 
trimming and stuff for the overskirt, she will 
find that about ten dollars more is necessary, 
not including the dressmaker’s bill. Ten dollars 
is enough for the material, but the trimming 
and the making cost like sixty. 


..--An Irishman employed by a firm under the 
hill recently went to J. R. Booth’s glazing shop 
for some glass, when the following colloquy took 
place: Visitor: ‘*Mr. Painchaud, I am after fix- 
ing the windys on the top of: Mr. B——’s shop, 
and 1 want twinty lights of 14x10 glass.” Mr. 
P.: “I haven’t any 14x10, but have plenty of 
10x14.” Visitor (after meditating deeply awhile 
and then looking up with asatisfied expression): 
** Be jabers, I will take the 10x14. Ican turn it 
around, and, faith, they won’t know the differ- 
ence.” 





Ministerial Register, — 


BAPTIST. 

ALBERT, Jacoxs, Peoria, IIL, accepts call to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

BERNDT, F., Sharon, Minn., resigns. 

FEATHER, N., ord. in Ontario, Wis. 

LOUN, F. 0. L., ord. in New Britain, Conn, 

RHODES, A. H., Sidney, Ia., called to Lena, Ili, 

RITZMANN, Wituam, ord. in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

STEPHENSON, J., ord. at Weeping Water, Neb, 

TAYLOR, D. H., Jamaica Plain, Mass., called to 
Central cb., Norwich, Conn. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDERSON, Joun 8., ord. in Winona, Minn, 
BACON, J. F., called to No. Topeka, Kan. 
— E. H., Sutton, accepts call to Syracuse, 
eb. 
BARBER, C. H., Torringford, accepts call to 
No. Manchester, Conn. 
BARBER, CLarENcE H., Torringford, Conn., re- 
signe. 
BEACH, E. J., accepts call to So. Royalston, 
ass. 
BERRY, L. F., accepts call to Fremont, Neb. 
BOYNTON, F. H., accepts call to W. Newbary, 
Mass. 
BURROUGHS, G. 38., accepts call to Amherst 
College, Mass. 
CLARK, J. B., Pescadero, Cal., accepts call to 
Butte City, Mont. 
COATE, Henry, Dundee, called to Frankfort, 
Mich. 
CRIPS, P. M. (United Brethren), called to 
Onondaga, Mich, 
CUTLER, Cuanues H., ord. in Bangor, Me. 
DAME, Cuaruzs, Patten and Island Falls, re- 
signs. 
—- F. (Friends), accepts call to Monona, 
a. 
FRANKE, Lupwie, ord. in Petersburg, Dak. 
GEICKE, C. Lxo J., ord. in Petersburg, Dak, 
GLEASON, Avery K., Kingston, Mass., called 
to Second ch., Wells, Me. 
GOULD, Epwin 8., Providence, called to Globe 
ch., Woonsocket, R. I. 
HARTSOUGH, D. M., Oakland, accepts call to 
Avoca, Ia. 
HERRINGTON, E. C., Sand Lake, called to 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 
HIBBARD, AveustinE G, Stanton, Mich., re- 
signs. 
HOLMAN, Epwin C., Littleton, N. H., accepts 
call to Haverhill, Mass, 
HOWLAND, H. M., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Croydon, N. H. 
HOYI, H. N., accepts cail to Oak Park, Il). 
HOYT, F. V., accepts call io The Dalles, Ore, 
HUTCHINS, W. T., West Torrington, accepts 
call to Ellington, Conn. 
JENKINS, Frank E., So. Coventry, Conn., re- 
signs. 
JONES, Ina B., accepts cajl to Bradiey and 
Wayland, Mich. 
JONES, Toray, See, accepts call to 
big Rock, Welsh ch., Wis. 
KEYES, R. M , accepts ool te Portland, Mich. 
KEYSER, Cavin, Buffalo, N. Y., called to 
So. Egremont, Mass. 
LYNCH, W. A., accepts call to Presbyterian ch., 
Newark, N. J. 
PRINCE, Neweu A., West Suffield, Conn., re- 
signs. 
EGESSATE, C. A., ord. in Rensselaer Falls, 
N. Y. 


REED, E. A., accepta call to Second ch., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

SHEAR, C. B., Ada, called to Cannon, Mich. 

SHELDON, (HaRues M., ord. and inst. in Wa- 
terbury. Vt 

— F. A. 8., ord. in Geddes ch., Syracuse, 


TAYLOR, C. L., ord. in Ceresco, Mich. 

THOMPSON, C. W., No. Woodstock, Conn., 
called to "Westminster, Vt 

WARD, A. N., Center Harbor, N. H., resigns. 

WATSON, ‘i uomas, Stockholm, accepts call to 

Moira, N. Y. 

WHEELERS, 8. H., Waterbury, Vt., resigns. 

WITHROW, J. L., accepts call to Third Presby- 
terian ch., Chicago, Ill. 

WUERRSCHMIDT, Avauste, ord. in Peters- 
burg, Dak. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CLINE, E. C., Oxford, N. Y., called to West- 
minster cb., Phillipsburgh, N. J. 
COLEMAN, J. W., leaves Deckertown, N. J. 
DULLES, Josern H., Belvidere, N. J., elected 
Librarian of Princeton Seminary. 
HAZLETT, D. M., Asbury, N. J., is settled in 
Shenandoah, Penn. 
KERR, D. R., Mercer, Penn., accepts call to the 
Southwest ch., Omaha, Neb. 
LONG, M. DeWitt, removes from Fostoria to 
Bloomville, O. 
LONG, Tuomas 8., accepts call to Dayton, N. J. 
NEWELL, H. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, called 
to Salem, Or. 
RUDOLPH, W. 8., removes from Laramie, Wyo. 
Ter., to San Francisco, Cal. 
SANDS, W. H., called to Rushville, Ind. 
TODD, D., removes from Volga City to We 
Union, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
McCABE, J. P. (Methodist) Oxford, N. J., 
signs because of ill health 
RANDOLPH, C. C. (Prot. Episcopal), Amer- 
icus, Ga., resigns. 
SCHAFER, A. (Lutheran), ee from West 
Liberty to Upper Sandusky, 
STUDEBAKER, A. H. (Lutheran), accepts call 
to First English ch., Baltimore, Md. 
Henry L. (Prot. Bylevena). accepts 
call to St. James’s, Syracuse, N. 
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Music. 


Mr. Heney T. Frvcx, of the Evening Post, re- 
eently drew attention in the music department 
of that paper to the diminution yearly of a class 
of musical entertainments which notso very long 
ago was oppressive to the public and a severe 
taxon the musical reporter’s attention; “con- 
certs given by teachers and the small fry of 
public performers.’ Undoubtedly the fact that 
standard entertainments are now moré numer- 
ous than ever before in the city, and that inter- 
est has become centered upon them, has a good 
deal to do with this desirabie falling-off. With 
unavoidable demands on the critic’s space in his 
newspaper there is no part of it to be devoted to 
noticing such relatively unimportant incidents. 
Taste is being steadily, rapidly elevated and 
refined. The man who can get a seat at a first- 
class concert at the same price that he could 
buy one for the soireé of Mr. So-and-So’s, (as- 
sisted by three obliging friends and his more 
advanced pupils) has learned to expect indiffer- 
ent entertainment from the latter, and saves bis 
money. As for Mr. So-and-So, between the 
doubtfulness of a renumerative audience, and 
of former attention from the press, he has come 
to the conclusion that the game is not worth 
the candle. Atleast, we hope this philosophic 
conclusion ia fixing itself gently but firmly in 
his cerebellum. Tne Post further draws notice 
to the fact that a large number of these ‘* enter- 
tainments” have been carried on by what might 
be called a species of professional dovetailing 
that was simple, effective and always practic- 
able: 

* Signor Solfeggio, for example, gives a concert 
in which he 1s * assisted’ by Herr Saitenkratzer and 
Mr. Bangkey. A fortnight sater Herr Saitenkratzer 
gives a concert, assisted by Mr. Bangkey and Sig- 
nor Solfeggio, ani then comes Mr. Bangkey’s turn. 
The audiences, of course, consist exclusively of 
‘deadheads,’ martyrs to friendship pledged to 
‘encore’ every piece, and the sole object of the con- 
cert is the gratification of vanity and the securing 
of a free advertisement in the critical columns of 
the newspapers. Formerly the press was good- 
natured enough to encourage these manceuvers, but 
it is fast outgrowing this provincial habit, and 
thereby emphasizing the fact that music teachers, 
unless they are also real artists, have no claim to 
newspaper notice except im the advertising col- 
umans.” 





This is the best of good sense on the matter. 
We trust that the metropolitan press will gener- 
ally unite in suppressing what its own courtesy 
has developed 1nto an utterly needless tax, 


....- Last night was produced, for the first time 
in America, Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” The 
late termination of tae performance prevents 
our more than recording, in advance of a suit- 
able review, an event of such special weight in 
not only our musical season, but in the radical 
and sudden alteration of the conditions of art in 
New York. Many times lately has been heard 
the ejaculation: *‘ Who would have believed it 
possible that since 1884 such a revolution in 
opera, such an enlistment of not only private 
but public championship of it, could have come 
to pass!” We utter it again in profound 
thankiulness and stronger conviction than ever 
of its genuineness and permanency. The gulf 
between the srificial and trivia!, and the true 
and great in music has been overleaped. It isa 
far crv from the prettiness and conventions of 
ultra Itahanism to ‘*Die Walkiire” and *“ Die 
Meistersinger’; a further one to “ ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” for there i8, relatively considered, notbh- 
ing beyond it, 

... Binee our last issue musical incidents have 
included two concerts by Mme, Patti and her 
company ; the first of the Philharmonic Club’s 
chamber-music concerts in Chickering Hall, for 
which an interestingly program was arranged 
and artistically interpreted; aud the appearance 
of Mr. Niemann as ‘‘ Tannbauser ” for the first 
time in the season, which drew the largest audi- 
ence to the Metropolitan Opera House that we 
remember ever seeing cullected together at a 
musical performance ir this city except the 
Musical Festivals in the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. The xepresentation was magnificent ; 
and Mr, Niemann’s portrayal of the unhappy 
Minnesinger a thing of amazing dramatic inten- 
sity. This week the second Pnilbarmonic and 
Mr. Van Der Stucken’s second evening orches- 
tral concert remain to take place. At the Phil- 
harmonic a new symphony by Ischaikowski, 
‘*Manfred,” overture to “‘ Genoveva,” and Miss 
Lehmann as the soloist are the attractions. 

.... The dates of the orchestral concerts ar- 
ranged by Mr. Auton Seidl, conductor of the 
German opera, are now determined, The first 
of the series will take place on Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 16th, in Steinway Hall. We preaume 
that this is the tast serial group of concerts of 


the type which the public may look for this sea- 
80n ; but even in view of the Philharmonices, the 
Symphony Society, and the Van Der Stucken 
concerts the interest of the Seidl entertainment 
should prove too evident to make them a super- 
numerary matter, A conductor of opera may 
hot (one might say, usually does not) prove the 
most excellent director of symphonic music. 
That the reverse of this proposition is true we 
have lately had at least one striking illustration. 
tr. Seidl, however, 18 a leader and a musician 
quite out of the running in his comprehensive 
Knowledge, experience and gifts. From te 
Orchestra which he has selected for these con- 
oy we anticipate some notably excellent play- 





Literature. 


Uae prompt mention tn our sat of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr put - 
iMehers for all volumes received. The interests o 
our readers will guide us im the gcleotton OF works 
for further act ice. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY KENYON COX.* 


Tue publication of the Rubayat with 
Vedder’s drawings marked a new era in 
American illustrative art. Till then, our 
best artists had been slow to lend their 
pencils to the book-makers. To work with- 
out color was to do inferior work, and they 
only indulged in such drawing as a diver- 
sion and by-play. Even second-rate artists 
counted illustrative work undertaken for 
magazines, a3 mere potl-boiling. Good 
artists might occasionally treat themselves 
to asummer’s vacation at the expense of 
some publishing house, and for a consider- 
ation, at the close of their holiday, pass 
over a portfolio of sketches with descriptive 
text. Then would appear one of those 
superficial magazine articles, half travel, 
half narrative, which Colonel Strothers 
introduced more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and which have multiplied 
incontinently, from which let us hope that 
Charles Dudley Warner’s last story may 
give us pause. But this was holiday pas- 
time, not serious labor. Vedder's illustra- 
tions showed our young artists what heroic 
wo1k might be done when the paiater’s 
skilled and facile brush moved at the call of 
the poet, or rather when the painter’s soul, 
dominated by the great thoughts of another 
mighty mind, gave itself up freely to the 
expression of those thoughts. Doré might 
ask: ‘*Q'est ce que le Tennyson?” while 
bargaining to illustrate him, but Vedder 
lived in spirit with the Persian poet before 
he touched pen to paper. Then came Will 
H. Low, adding such classic grace to Keats’s 
‘* Lamia” as to call forth lines of recogni- 
tion and thavks from an English poet. 
The magazines too felt the impulse, and 
Goldsmith and Addison have been rendered 
doubly beaut.ful by the exquisite drawings 
that illustrate ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” 
and ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.” 

The latest proof of this new departure is 
to to be seen in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
The Blessed Damozel,  ijlustrated by 
Kenyon Cox, and issued by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. This is a sumptuous and thoroughly 
finished book. From cover to cover no la- 
bor has been spared by publisher or printer, 
poet or painter, to render the work com- 
plete. The reproductions are made by the 
Forbes Company, and the letter press is by 
the De Vinne press; thus the mechanical 
execution of the work is ensured as good. 
Whatever want is felt, and to lovers of de- 
vout Christian art the want will be appar- 
ent, is due not to a lack in execution but 
to the limitations of the poet himself. The 
Blessed Damozel, though dealing with Chris. 
tian terms and full of heavenly imagery can 
hardly be counted other than a pagan 
poem—exquisitely beautiful, but sensuous 
as a Mohammedan heaven. The heaven of 
The Blessed Damozel is one where earthly 
love and earthly longing utterly outweigh 
the spiritual and heavenly. Only two lines 
in the whole poem, 

* And find some knowledge at each pause 
Or some new thing to know,” 

suggest anything within the power of 
Heaven to bestow that could add to the 
joy of earthly loves re-united after parting. 
The contrast between this strangely sweet, 
earthly sweet poem of Rossetti’s and Ten- 
nyson’s ** Love and Duty” 

“Of love that never found its earthly close,” 
is the contrast between the cavalier and the 
Puritan, between the hot breath of the ball- 
room with its glare and gas-jets, and the 
clear air of a winoter’s night, with its white 
moonlight and its lofty stars. And yet 
Tennyson’s poem would never lend itself 
to illustration as Rossetti’s does. Mrs. M. G. 
Van Rensselaer in her appendix, gives an 
estimate, which on the whole is both dis- 
criminating and just, of the comparative 
merits of Rossetti’s work as painter and 
poet. Her praise of his poetry is without 
stint, but it seems to us that the lack of 

“‘word painting,” upon which she com- 
ments, betrays the painter constantly. He 
needs not to elaborate who, with 


*Tue Biessep DamozEL. By DanTe GaBRIeL 
Rossetti, With Drawings by Kenxon Cox, Folio, 





a word, can call up a picture. The 
pictures of Rossetti’s poems haunt the 
reader, and Zhe Blessed Damozol has 
been painted not once nor twice. The 
special characteristic of Kenyon Cox’s work 
is faithfulness. He has illusirated the poem 
as it was written, and one can no more 
read a hint of Christianity bet ween the lines 
of the artist’s pencil than between those of 
the poet’s pen. He evea carries out the 
spirit of the poem a step farther, and in 
place of the Christ who was to bless the re- 
united lovers, he introduces a glorified 
Eros, a youth with spreading wings and a 
halo of heavenly light that sheds a radiant 
brightness over the two while he trans- 
mits to them the divine benediction upon 
their union. Yet not one in fifty but will 
take this for the artist’s conception of the 
Lord Christ. Think of an Eros in Heaven, 
with bow and quiver! So the artist’s Virgin 
Mary is a beautiful creature, but it just lacks 
the supernatural spiritual quality which we 
have a right to expect in art dominated 
by Christian feeling. 

The grace of the figures, of the drapery, 
of the attitudes, cannot be too highly 
praised. With headings and half titles 
there are twenty of these expressive draw- 
ings dedicated as an act of friendship to the 
artist, Will. H Low, besides more than 
twenty initial letters, each carefully 
wrought out and fitted to the subject of iis 
stanza. 

We have to confess our gratification and 
surprise that so creative and fine artistic 
work has now been done in this country. 
N. thing this year is likely to surpass it. 





We do not know what ground there is for 
the report that Mr. J. H. Shorthouse is engaged 
on a larger work, to be a worthy second in the 
line which began with ** John Iogiesant.” That 
understanding, has, however, gone abroad, and 
meantime Mr. Shorthuuse keeps himself before 
the public with such revelations of his power as 
* The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” and now with 
a second, yet more delightful study, Sir Perei- 
val: A Story of the Past and of the Present. 
The descriptive power which was so apparent ip 
“Jchn Inglesant” is to be noticed in this brief 
story, and the subtle analysis of certain kinds of 
character. The story purports to be a series of 
chapiers from the recollections of Constance 
Lisle, who, a8 we understand the plotting of 
the tale, is projected some thirty years into 
the future and 18 supposed to ope telling 
the story of her life up to the present time. By 
this ingeuious arrangement the author is able 
to make his study of character apply to the 
times we are living in, while he gets the ad- 
vantage of giving it that meliowed tone which 
belongs to a retrospect of forty years and more, 
The central and altogether perfect figure in the 
tale 1s the person who relates it. As drawn by 
the author’s artistic pen, sbe stands as the not 
unworthy realization of the Arthurian ideal 
which is the motto of the book. “I saw a dam- 
oysel as me thought, alle in whyte, with a ves- 
sel in both her hands, and forth with al I was 
hole” (Le Morte D’ Arthur). Ske has her mas- 
culine counterpart im the clergyman of the 
parish, Charles de Lys, who has grown oldin a 
life enriched by sacrifice and devotion, and 
who impresses his own stamp on Oonstance, 
As she las her couaterpart in Charles de Lys, 
she has her contrast in Virginia Clare, who is 
drawn asa product of nineteenth century ag- 
nosticism and secularity with a strong touch of 
not very intelligible socialistic philanthropy in 
her. It is not easy to decide whether the author 
intends to generalize in these two types the only 
religious character he can recognize, and glo- 
rily it as against the other, which he gives as 
typical of the secuiarized type of agnosie pbil- 
anthropic socialism. There are indications of 
such an intention, though most readers will, 
perhaps, decline to find more in the story than 
two distinct and coutrasted characters repre- 
senting themseives only. Virginia comes into 
the story as the element which cuts Constance 
off from her hope ia life by winning Sir Perci- 
val away from her, and throws her back into 
tnat path of glorified self-sacrifice which it is 
the aim of the book to illustrate, and whose 
lesson is the lesson of the Cross on the one hand, 
and of a philosophy as old at least as Senesa on 
the other, that we become happy by learning 
not to need happiness. The story is one that 
carries its charm on every page. It is simple 
as a little brook, and yet, with some few 
exceptious, shines in the polished bril- 
liancy of a faultless English style. The pic- 
tures it attempts are firmly outlined and glow 
in the colors of Nature. Sir Percival is the 
piece di resistance, or ground on which the 
story stands, important mainly as ke enables 
the dramatic action to move forward, though, 


like the others that have preseded it, is at once 
beautiful and profound. (Maemillan & Oo. 
$1.00.) 


-«.In Home Patries and Heart Fiowers, Mra. 
Margaret E. Sangster has drawn the inspiration 
of her poems frum the “Twenty Sudies of 
Children’s Heads with floral embeiJishments” 
drawn by Mr. Frank French. The work is 
done in the love of children and flowers, which 
are gracefully combined in the stndies, The 
children’s beads and figures are drawn from 
Nature, either directly or from photographs, and 
are full of variety and graceful cbild-action. 
Mrs. Sangster provides a poetic accompaniment, 
which runs in delightful barmony with the 
drawings and translates their sentiment into 
verse. The volume, in folio size, 18 richly made 
and illuminated with head and tail pieces and 
initial letters, manufactured of the best materi- 
alsin the best manner and bound in singularly 
rich covers. (Harper & Brothers. 6 00.) 
The same publishers have brought out a mag- 
nificent edition of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer in large folio, on heavy, ivory finished 
paper, and illuminated with full-size imprints of 
the drawings by Edwin A, Abbey, vhich during 
the last y-ar bav- been published in reduced 
size in Harper’s Monthly. These drawings gain 
greatly from the new formin which they now 
appear, by being printed in iull size, the 
quality of paper, and the strict attention 
given to the impression. The lines are sharp 
and the tones weil marked. The various re- 
sources now at the command of the printer 
of such engravings are employed to the 
full, and with such good effect as to 
result in avolume of which the publishers 
may well be proud. Tne proem by Austin 
Dobson gives a vivacious and clever in+roduc- 
tion to the playhouse and the play as acted in 
Goldsmito’s time. The voiume is handsomely 
bound and put up in a convenient box cover. 
Price $20.00. In the same class of richly 
lliustrated books of large siza and high cost we 
name The Earl’s Return, by Owen Meredith, 
with drawivgs by Wiliam Taylor. An effective 
use is made in printiog che illustrations, of 
soft tinted ink in several tints, particu- 
larly in the engraving of the rough, bru- 
tal Earl, with his fair young wife dead at his 
feet, baving breathed out her life in his first 
embrace. Im the illustrations Mr. Taylor has 
caught the spirit of the poem and rendered it 
in an artistic manner. The volume belongs in 
the first class of elegant and costly books for the 
season. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $6.00.) 








...-1t is beyond our ability to find anything but 
a dull novel in A Vital Question: or, What ts to be 
done? by Nicolai G. Tehernuishevsky, translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dule and 8. 8, Skidelsky. It 
runs into labyrinths and gets lostin pet'y details, 
which are expanded to the utmost ard rehearsed 
in prox repetition of the same type. Viewed 
as what the Germans call a Tendenz Sohift, the 
evident seriousness and humane purpose of the 
writer is not sufficient to redeem the wildness of 
his theories, nor find a natural basis on which 
to make his theories of marriage respectable, or 
those of co-operation anything better than 
socialistic vaporizing. The translators seem 
to have felt that he was too high flavored 
for the American public, and have ‘* mended” 
one of his characters “better to suit the 
American ideal of man.” In one of the au- 
thor’s dreams (writing, we suppose, about 
1863) he has a vision of an electric light; no 
great achievement in the way of propbetic 
dreaming even at that time, when pbotographs 
had for some time been taken: by galvanic light, 
But the translators emphasize the point in a 
note and add: “ The electric light is now a faet. 
The day of aluminium is yet to come; when it 
comes, a8 come it will, the world will be revolu- 
tionized.” This is a fair sample of the basis 
the whole work and its regenerating social 
schemes stand on. (Thomas Y. Oroweli & Co. 
$1.25.) 

.... The Annual Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday school Lessons, edited by the 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Mrs. M. A, 
Peloubet, has come out in the usual form. Iy 
contains ‘*Studies in the Old Testament and 
Studies in the Gospel according to Matthew.” 
It is in character “explanatory, illustrative, 
doctrinal, and practical, with illustrations, 
maps, chronological charts, suggestions to 
teachers, and library references.” One of the 
best and most useful Sunoday-school teachers’ 
aids we bave. (Ward & Drumwond, New York ; 
Wilde & Co., Boston.) In connection with 
the above a valuable assistance in the prepara- 
tion of these lessons or in the study of them 
can be obtained from the annuai volume of 
Sermons on the International Sunday sohool 
Lessons for 1887 by the Monday Club, of Boston. 
This series of sermons is now io the twelfth year 
of publication and may be commended as stimu- 
lating and leading to broader views of the les- 
sons. (Congregational Sunday-school and Pab- 
lishing Society, Boston and Cnica,o. $1.25.) 


....Volume XXI of the ninth edition of The 








owu account by giving force and farther illus- 





pp.41 Dodd, Mead & Co, 1887. $15. 


tration to the poimtof it. In short, the story, 


over aud above this, be helps uhe story on his | 


Eneyclopadia Britannica begins with Rothe and 
ends with Siam. It is not particularly strong in 
theology, though it contains striking articles on 
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the Book of Ruth, the Sabbath, Sacrifice, by 
Prof. Robertson Smith, and the Samaritans, 
another on Savanarola, by Madame Linda Vil- 
lari, of Florence; on Schleiermacher by J. F. 
Smith ;on the Septuagint by Wellhausen ; on Ser- 
veius, by the Rev. Alex. Gordon ; and the open- 
izg articleon Rothe. In philosopby we have the 
articles on Schelling, by Prof. R. Adamson, 
Owens College, Manchester ; Scholasticism, by 
Prof. A. Seth ; Schopenhauer by Prof. J. Henry 
Middleton, of Cambridge. Other noticeable 
articles are those on Sainte Beuve, by Matthew 
Arnold ; on Scotland by a symposium of authors ; 
Shakespeare by Prof. T. Spencer Baynes, of St. 
Andrew’s ; Shelley, by W. M. Rossetti, and many 
others. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


.... The Dragon, Image and Demon; or, the 
Three Religions of China, Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism, by the Rev. Hampden 
C. Du Boise, fourteen years a missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church at Soochow, is 
just such a book as an intelligent and experi- 
enced missionary might be expected to write 
and as the frends of missions might like to have 
putinto their hands. It is an account of the 
mythology, idolatry, and demonolatry of the 
Chinese, and is based on a lecture on the ‘Three 
Religions,” which the author delivered on many 
different occasions when on a visit to this coun- 
try in 1882. It is fully illustrated, written in an 
interesting style and presents the popular relig- 
ious customs, and all that goes with them, in 
the life of the people in a popular and practi- 
cally useful way. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
$2.00. 


.. fhe Messrs. L. Prang & Oo., propose to 
issue a series of etchings made entirely new for 
the purpose by the well-known artist, W. B. 
Closson, and which are to be published under 
the title of Homes and Haunts of the Poets, 
Each part will consist of the poet’s portrait 
fac simile of his manuscript and autograph, 
birthplace, residence and scenes connected with 
his life or made famous in his writings. The 
first number in the series is Longfellow, illus_ 
trated on the above plan by a series of finely- 
drawn etchings, not over four inches in length 
but executed in exquisite style and with much 
spirit. The set is contained in a neat envelope 
of stamped paper shaped like a wallet. This is 
already followed by two more numbers in the 
same exquisite style, to illustrate the poets 
Holmes and Emerson. 


..-.-The ten poems of Bye-O-By Ballads are 
from the pen of Charles Stuart Pratt (editor of 
Babyland and Wide Awake). They are grace- 
fal, spirited and exceedingly clever singings 
over of various notes and chords in child life 
from the ‘“‘Good-morning” to the ‘ Good- 
Night.” The illustrations are from water colors 
by F. Childe Hassam, which are transferred to 
stone and reprodused in fac simile with faith- 
fulness and spirit. The artist follows the au- 
thor closely. In fact the two work together 
with the happiest result in the book which will 
give pleasure to all boys and girls the world 
round who see it. The covers are handsomely 
illuminated. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
$2.00.) 


.-The annual trip of the “Vassar Girls 
abroad” is this year The Vassar Girls on the 
Rhine, by Lizzie W. Champney. The author’s vi- 
vacity has not declined, and the style of her work 
remains the same as before. In her pages the 
famous fiction “‘ The Guard dies, but never sur- 
renders” becomes a historical incident of Water- 
leo. The illustrations are numerous and on the 
whole good. Some of them are not drawn orig- 
inally for the book, not even by the standard 
illustrator of the Vassar Girls abroad—**Champ.” 
Some of them are well-worn and long-tried la- 
borers in the service. (Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) 


.-Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, whose prin- 
cipal book thus far is her handbook of 
** Legendary and Mythological Art,” brings out 
in advance of the new year and with its date on 
it a volume of stories of art aud artists. It is 
printed in the best manner on ivory paper, in 
an open, double-leaded page, by John Wilson & 
Son, and embellished with numerous illustra- 
tions which differ widely in style and somewhat 
in merii. It is based on a recent series of arti- 
cles in the St. Nicholas which are intended to 
give a complete descriptive resumé of the entire 
history of art anda series of stories and sketches 
addressed to young readers. (Ticknor & Co, 
Boston, $4.00.) 


....-The Measra. Cussell & Co. publish a 
Beecher Calendar, in the ordinary form, with a 
package of leaflets for every day in the year, on 
a wall card, surmounted with a portrait and il- 
luminated with colored prints of the churches 
he has ministered to, of his birthplace and 
Peekskill home.———In connection with the 
above the same house publish The Beecher Book 
of Days, in the ordinary form of a Day Book 
for, the year, with blank for notes of entry 
on the right-hand page, and on the opposite 
page selections from the works of Mr. Beecher, 
edited by Eleanor Kirk and Caroline B. Le Row. 
(Cassell & Co. $1.00.) 


.-The admirable little manual, Siz Weeks 
of Preparation for Reading Cesar, prepared by 





James M. Whiton, Ph.D., has been revised and 
reached a third edition. It is adapted to Allen 
and Greenough’s Grammar, to Gildersleeve’s, 
and to Harkness’s. It contains everything for 
which a grammar needs to be consulted, except 
the paradigmr, and is arranged to advance the 
pupil as rapidly as possible through the exer- 
cise book, and prepare him for the real work of 
reading the classic author. It is the product of 
an author who is at once ascholar and a teacher, 
and who is abreast of the age in both respects. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


..Another voice from within the bitter cir- 
cle of Mormon life is Veronique Petit’s Plural 
Marriage; The Heart History of Adéle , Hersch. 
The story of this bookis sufficiently toldin tne 
dedication : 

“To my Sisters, the women of ajl Jands, who have 
wept, who have suffered; who appreciate the 
agony of heart-wounds; andto the Congress of our 
beloved country, who can decree that this crime 
against womanhood shall cease, this story of the 
grief of some of God’s little ones ia submitted.” 

It will do good. (E. D. Norton, Ithaca, New 
York.) 


.-The Messrs. Cassell & Co. give us an illus- 
trated edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Christmas in 
the Olden Time, with the text in faint olive 
brown ornamental type, and the illustrations 
from Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Stee- 
ple Davis, George A. Teel, Henry Sandham, 
Childe Hassam and H. P. Barnes. The illustra- 
tions, engraving and printing are under the 
direction of George T. Andrew. The illustra- 
tions are in large variety, and the book is made 
of the most highly finished ivory surfaced paper. 
(Price $4.00.) 


..For school use we can commend without 
reserve Marmion in the English School-Classics 
series, edited by F. 8. Arnold, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Bedford Grammar school. The edi- 
tion will be found provided with all the assist- 
ance a young student requires in notes, intro- 
ductions and glossary to add to his profit and 
pleasure in reading the poem. (Rivington’s, 
London ; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


.... The Madonna of the Tubs is certainly one 
of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s must perfect 
creations, and as new presented in a neat volame 
by the Mesars. Houghton, Mifflin & Oo., illus- 
trated by Ross, Turner and George H. Clements, 
ie, in form, style and substance, a story that any 
novelist, living or dead, might have been proud 
to claim as the production of his pen, 


.-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers ing outbr 
in solid form, on good but thinner paper, a 
*popular edition” of Dr. William M. Tnom- 
son’s The Land and the Book, complete in three 
octavo volumes for $9.00 the set. This edition 
contains the text and illustrations of the more 
expensive edition entire, and for all purposes 
but those of rich and elegant book collections is 
the same. 


..From the Century Co. we have the two 
volumes of St. Nicholas for the year, bound in 
its handsome red covers. The two together 
complete the thirteenth annual volume. 
From the same, in its sumptuous fullness, 
comes Vol. XXXII (New Series, Vol. X), of 
The Century Illustrated Magazine, containing 
the issue from May to October of the current 
year. 





....We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of Stal’s Lutheran Year-Book and Historical 
Quarterly, containing an almanac, calendars, 
and Daily Readings for the year of our Lord 
1887, edited and published by the Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall. (Lutheran Publishing House. 25 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


An American edition of the last two vol- 
umes of Symond’s *‘ Renaissance in Italy,” on 
the ‘‘ Catholic Reaction,” will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


..By mistake we lately referred to a book of 
poems, ‘Stones for the Temple,” by Mrs. Har- 
riet W. Re Qua, of Akron, Iil., as the work of 
her husband, the Rev. W. Fisk Re Qua. The 
error is herewith corrected. 


...Puck’s annual Christmas number will be 
a characteristically merry affair, with four car- 
toons on social subjects, and a portrait of Mrs. 
Cleveland, drawn by Keppler from life, and 
claimed to be the must accurate yet presented 
in any style. 


....Miss Belle C. Greene, who is pleasantly 
known as the author of ‘‘ A New England Con- 
science,”’ has written another story, called *‘ A 
New England Idyl,” soon to be published by D. 
Lothrop & Co. There was considerable origi- 
nality in her first novel. 


A “Dante Handbook,” by Giovanni A. 
Scartazzini, has been translated from the 
Italian by Thomas Davidson, and will appear 
from Ginn & Co., about Japuary Ist. It is 
biographic and bibliographic, and will be of 
use to students of the poet’s works. 


....The annual Figaro Ilusiré, for Christmas, 





is circulated this year by the American News 
Company. The pictures, superb in execution, 
are by Detaille, Kaemmerer, De Beaumont, 
Delort, D’Ache and V,. Gilbert; and there is a 
polka by Fabrbach and a new valse by Metra. 


....J. B. Lippincott & Co. will shortly publish 
an autobiography of Mrs. M. J. Coston, inventor 
of the well-known Coston Signal Light. Mrs. 
Coston traveled extensively in introducing it to 
the proper autborities of the various maritime 
nations, and met, both officially and socially, the 
prominent people of her day. 


. “*Mr. Howells in Beacon Street,” the 
twenty-second of The Critic’s sketches describ- 
ing the “home life of American authors,” ap- 
pears in the issue of that journal for November 
27th. Itisan article of considerable length, 
written by Mr. Howells’s friend, Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, the novelist. 


.-The American Peace Society, No. 1 Som- 
erset Street, Boston, offer, through their Secre- 
tary, the Rev. R. B. Howard, ‘‘Dymond on War,” 
a book of 124 pager, to ministers, theological stu- 
dents and college libraries, on receiving six 
cents in stamps to pay postage. It is a kind of 
syllabus on questions of peace and war that 
ministers especially may be glad to have near 
them. There will also be sent free to any ad- 
dress, *‘ The March of Peace,” by P. C. Garrett 
(1886) and McMurdy on ‘Arbitration ” (the lat- 
est and best summary of acts and opinions). 
Postage on Garrett two cents; McMurdy (233 
pages), eight cents. 


.-The initial number of the new Scribner’s 
Magazine will appear on Dec. 15th. A portion 
of the contents will include the ‘* Reminiscences 
of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” by Ex- 
Minister Washburne ; a group of extracts from 
the diaries of Gouverneur Morris; a series of 
private letters on ‘‘ Early New York and New 
England Society,” which were dashed «ff some 
seventy years ago by a lady who was a notable 
belle in leading circles of the East at the time, 
and who little thought these interesting records 
would ever meet the public eye; a serial novel 
by Harold Frederic; and sketches by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, H. C. Bunner, and J.8. of 
Dale 


.-The first volume of the series of reprints 
and publications announced by the Gorges So- 
ciety, is entitled ‘‘ New England Vindication,” 
by Henry Gardiner, London, 1660, and edited 
by Charles E. Banks, M.D., and is now ready for 
distribution (to members only). It comprises, 
with the index, 84 pages, and contains a fac 
simile of the original title page. It is in quarto 
form (corresponding in size with the volumes of 
the Prince Society of Boston), and has been 
carefully printed by Mr. Stephen Berry, of Por.- 
land, on heavy cream laid paper. It will be 
forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of two dol- 
lars, by Mr. H. C. Bryant, treasurer of the so- 
ciety ramed, to be addressed at Portland, Me, 


..Mr. Gustave Kobbé, of the Mail and Ex 
press, has begun issuing, in neat pamphlet form, 
the little analyses of the music dramas of Wag- 
ner, which he is furnishing to the columns of 
the New-York Musical Courier. The Nibelun- 
gen Ring and Tristan und Isolde are now ready, 
and the remaining works of the class will be 
taken up in due time. The significance and 
recurrence of all the leit-motive are carefully 
explained and noted, in course of the narration 
of each plot. Mr. Kobbé modestly asks for his 
series the attention of those who do not claim 
to be well versed in Wagnerism and music ; but 
it will be of great convenience to many, more or 
less aw fait, and associated with critical work. 


.. Anson D, f. Randolph & Co. will publish im- 
mediately, ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Apocalypse,” by 
the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D.; ‘Siam, or The 
Heart of Farther India,” by Mary Lovina Cort, 
a resident of Siam; ** For Love’s Sake; Poems 
of Faith and Comfort,” by Margaret J. Preston, 
and “A Handful of Monographs, Continental 
and English,” by the same author; ‘* In Quiet- 
ness and Confidence ; a Series of Talks on Topics 
Pertaining to the Spiritual Life,” by Rose Por- 
ter; ‘The Three Kings ; a Ohristmas Legend of 
Long Age,”” by Mary Leland McLanathan, with 
illustrations by Rosina Emmett; a new and en- 
larged edition of “Fellowship; Letters Ad- 
dressed to mourners”; the Eistow edition of 
* The Pilgrim’s Progress, with numerous illus- 
trations; two miniature volumes of religious 
poetry: “Abiding and Confiding”; *‘ The Song 
of the Angela”; ‘The Holy Night” ; ‘*The 
Happy Christmas Time” ; ‘‘Centuries Ago”--four 
separate selections of Christmas Poems, each 
with three photographic illustrations ; ‘alao a 
new volume in the Epochs of Church History: 
‘The Evangelical Revival in the 18th Century,” 
by Canon Overton. 


....-Those monthlies that can suitably pay 
special heed to the holiday season do not neg- 
lect the attention this month; although the 
custom has been somewhat over-honored and 
there is a disposition now to crowd out material 
of less temporary interest for the sake of the 
‘Christmas story” or the “* New Year Drawing.” 
We have received The Century, The Magazine of 
History, the English Illustrated Magazine, Good 
Cheer, Macmillan’s, Lippincott’s, The Atlantic, 
The Portfolio, with its fine etchings, the Maga- 
zine of Art, which is a thought less interesting 


than usual, Cassell's Family Magazine, The 
Southern Bivouac, The Catholic World, 
The Quiver, etc., etc. The thick Christ- 


mas number of Harper’s which contains 
several literary features of much interest, in 
cludes at least one feature not without a rela_ 
tionship to an active art discussion here—the 
success or non-success of de Muncaczy’s figure 
and face of the Saviour in his ** Christ Betore 
Pilate.” Not one single drawing to the long 
article bv General Lew Wallace, ‘‘ The Boyhood 
of Christ” is happy either in design or execu- 
tion, and the utter lack of religious idealization 
in the figure of the Holy Child, over and over, 
is at once amusing and depressing. It is extra- 
ordinary that, year by year, intelligent artists 
will keep on trying to approach their— prezump- 
tive—ideals of the young Christ, and invariably 


produce merely sentimentality, commonplace- 
nese, prematurely-old child-faces with artificial 
expressiong, or downright bad drawing and im- 
perfect technical work. The illustrations by 
Mr. Boughton to his article are beautiful, 
worthy of a place among his best studies for 
magazine use, and certainly worth more than 
the price of the number. There is also-an ad- 
mirable story by Thomas Nelson Page. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


a, » 85. Zo Lee & e Shepara; New 
Charles T. Dillingham................0.cs00... 


The Message of the Bluebird. fold to Me to 


Teil to Others. By — E. Jerome. Sx6%, 

pp.8. Thesam oor 2 00 
His One Fault. 8 +4 ‘T. Trowbridge. ‘us. 

trated. 6%4x4%4, pp. 275. Lhe same 1% 


The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reef; or, The 
Trials and Adventures of Fred Ransom, By 


Kichnard Meade Bache, 6%4x4%, pp. 381. The 
Ba 





Pintnambennwnsaanncasecsstserrdcasnsecesecesee 100 
Little Miss ee. Be Penn Shirley. 64x4%, 
le | SL ibcwiipronetenimecqsseoiochans 1 00 
Mistakes in Writing. Eula a and How tu Avoid 
Them. By Ma Bigelow, author of 
“Punctuation, and ther Typographical 
Matters.” 5x4, pp. viii, Llu. The same..... 0 50 
Five-Minute Readings for Young Ladies. Se- 
lected aud Adapted by Walter K. Fobes, au- 
thor of * eae Splines, ” ete. 534¢x4, 
i Se le. ML ch nmsbicecctdcesecocsccos 50 
Home, Sweet Home. “s Jobn powerd Payne. 
Illustrated, 4%4x4\, pp. 14. The same........ 0 50 
Rock of Ages. By ustus Montague Top- 
lady. Tiluatraved. tae STs pp. 15. ing sams. 0 50 
“My Fea looks Up to Thee.” 4 Sar Paim- 
er. Lilustrated. 6x4, pp. 18. 0 50 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” By cone De aad 
Adams. itlusteated: 5x4, pp. 16. ve 
same. oo -- O88 
Abide with Me. By ‘Henry ‘Francis cis Lyte. ‘nn. 
lustrated. 5x44, pp.16. The same........... 0 50 


“Curfew Must Not Ring To- night.” ed :~ Rose 
Hartwick Thorp. Lilustrated, 65x44, pp. 23. 





Pp Baee, 
Butterflies and Other Insects ;” pp eo 
he same 


Shells aud aaver Shells”; pe. 249. 
each....... 


The + Reading Club ‘and ‘Handy ‘Speaker. No. 7 
dited by George M; Baker. 64:x444, pp. 109, 


The GEIL... sccceccsccatcenses. scocnemeseuasenece 015 
All Round the Clock. =, Robert Ellice Mack. 
lilustrated. x7, pp. 64. ae wees E. P. 
Dutton & Co... coe 2 00 
Twenty Sermons. By Phillips "Brooks. DexdX, 
DP. Will, VED. TRO GAME. ....000...ccccscrcccoes 175 
Christ at the Door of ar Heart and Other 
Sac By Morgan Dix, 73.x4%, pp. vi, 
GINO, cnc 6ecncsentessesseccecesseceoose- 1 75 


Spring Songs ar Sketches. Selected and Ar- 
ranwed by EK. Nesbitt and = mobert Ellice 
Mack, 74x64, pp. 31. The s 100 

Summer Songs and sketches. ——— ‘and 
fsranued py E. Nesbitt »nd Rovert kliice 

. 14x644, pp. 31. Lhe same 

Autumn Songs and Sketches. Selected and Ar- 

tanaes K. mens and manent Ellice 
text. p 81. The sameé.............. 


-_.. +» ~ and 8 tied Selecta and Ar- 
ranged by EK. Nesbitt and Sasers Ellice 
. 1x64, vp, 3l. The s 
} Roses of Ringwood. A Story ro Children, 
Emma Marshali, suthor of * Poppies and 
» t-- etc. 744x4%, Dp. viii, 162. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bro 
In all Time of Our Tribulation. The Story of 
Piers Gavestone. By _Emily paren | 
author of * f + Margery,” etc. 
pp. vi, 383. The 
me or fnge el. 
* —_ eansncnenadl ete. 
fo 
Dickie’s Attia. "By Catharine ‘Shaw, author of 
aan a Cousin,” etc. 744x5, pp. 224. The 


1 be 


peceeecooonaseceseosooesss 1 50 
“By Emily 7? gather 
14x6, P p. » 224, 1% 


1 26 
89 Very Long Ago; or, “In the May-dews 
of ChiluLood.” By the author of “At Ail 
Times,” ete. 734x5, pp. 224. 
Riggice in the Twilight; vs poy of Sunday 
hought Ce Teachin /~ « 
D.D., auth 
Watenes,” ete. 
Eirini ntcahadGuigenid emabegniimniibhasiadeniion 
In the Ti ime of Roses. A Tale of Two Summers. 
Told an Illustrated by Florence and Fdith 
Scanzell. tess, PP- = weatens Roberts 
BOdrccecccce 
Two Pilgrims’ Progren 8. ” By “Joseph (and Eliza. 
beth Robins Pennell, autbors of 
ny = B, Pilgrimage.” 734x434, pp. xii, On 


125 


1 00 


2 00 


Susanna Wesley. By F sees Clarke. 6%4x4}s, pp. 
vil, 3ul. The sam 
Footprints of the errant Devotional Studies 
in Lag Life and Nature of Our Lord. By the 
Rey. Julian K, Smyth, 6%x44s, pp. vii, 231. 
<<‘ cindubsacnhiobunepestansarehesteeninker 
Ry Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
5%4x4, Dp. X, 186 


Senne and Jagics. 
uthor moua,” etc. 


Siam; or, The Heart of Ferther Is indie. Be Mary 
Dovioa Cort, 744x5, pr iw Sere: - 
Anson D. F. Randolp & Co. . 1 75 

Home Life in Song with the Poets of To-Day 
New ee. pomenaninene 8x6, Pp. 812. The 
same... . 

For Love's Sake. "Poems. of Faith and Comfort. 
By Margaret J. Preston, author of “ Silver- 
wood,” etc. 6%4x4\4, Pp. x, 143. ‘The same.. 

The — elical Kevival in the Eighteenth Cen- 
: BEd Ra yeaey Overton. 7x4, pp. 
= howcoccccesnegeqsonececosoccsors 

The Barl's ie “ Owen Meredith. With 

‘ Drawings by W. L. Taylor. 12\44x9%4, pp. 6. 
Bo : Eutes & Lauriat.......0....00--eeeeeeee 

The Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Speen. 

ne * Gneene 

fllus- 
trated, 8x5, pp. x, 488. 2b 

Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine. By Lissie® Ww. 
Ch y Illust d. 84x64, pp. 235. 





1 50 
— ond Lpieices of - oie a. 
lee "york: rate Appleton & Co.........2..s.000+ 
Some Kssays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. ae 
trated. 756x544, pp, xii, The 
Sketches From My Life. By the late my reree 
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Hobart Pasha, 7x4%, pp. viii, 282, The same, 050 
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. By Edwin Lassetter Rane. 
author of men’s Ghost.” etc. 744x434, 
pp. Viti, 418. Boston: Ticknor & Co.,........... 1 50 
nge and Ballads. By Nora Perry, author 
Neng atter the Ball, *ete. 7243. pp.’ vi, 196, 
The sa 


Agnes | of Gurrig 


ant Kavi Benry Gréville. ‘Translated 
- ry 6. Bo Robbins, translator of “ The 
ot la Pisces um an 
6% 142, pp. rei. — The sam 
1011088. Vol I. The 
Development of American Thought. By 

ries F. Richardson. Ext, PP, xx, 585. 
= York and ).ondon: G. Putnam's 
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Holland,” ete. 


The Story of the Saracens. By Arthur Gilman, 
M.A., author of “ A History of the American 
People,” etc. 73sx5, pp. xvii, 493. Thesame. 1 50 


Drawing poem Homers. The Cavé ee 2 tor 


Learning to Draw from Mem Ma- 
dame Marie Elizabeth Cavé. me pp. 10. 
PE ontcnee: +4. suseitebedseceniqgeeteres*soee 1% 


Memoirs ae os Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D., 
Professor of History and Political ada 
in Brown Univerery, Compiled from _his 
Letters, Journals and Writings. and the Rec- 
oliections of his Friends, by Caroline Haz. 
ard ye. pp. xii, 363, aon and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin’ & Co.... aon 2 00 
In —! Rimage gS By, Crazies Egbert Craddock, 
hor of “In the peaneseee Mountains,” 
= 7x43, PD. an The sam aid 12% 


Ariel and Caliban, with Other ng By y Chris. 


topher Pearse Cranch. 7x4, pp 

IN sou cicendengpnebicunses +calcnwepeacnen 12% 

The 2 Racyclopadis 8 Britannica, of Edition, 

10%x7%. New York: 

Charles Scribper’s Son Ds. benconeecneserseersnenes 

Among the Law- Makers. By Edmund Alton. 
74534, pp. xiv, 308. The same................. 2 50 

The, Sentimental yD omar tom Beiv Teton 
ja ee A, a by J.8. of Dale. 735x5, pp. 200 


wigs Awake. “vol V. 9x7, pp. viii, 394. Bas- 
D. Lothrop & C eae a 175 
Our tate Men | aay Women. Illustrated Stories 
and Poems for Youngest Seatees. 816x646, 
Te: TOI ncn sconcscnceercsmmoncs 1 50 
Future Probation: a Symposium on the Que 
tion: “Is Salvation Possible After Death?” 
By the Rev Prebendary Stanley Leathes, 
? D.. and others. 74ex5, pp. 324. New York: 
. Whittake 
The sa of Christ in the World. Sermons by 
the mov. Astuue ae 736 x4%, pp. Vi, 360. 
PI sn nscnscensssensconenensssceceutcesssoss 150 
amen “ Goa. an rshivers. By 
Eliz pom 5. Little. ‘es een 5%x4%%, pp. 
Boston: 8 agen 


‘Long Shore. "By E. N, Little, anthor of “ Bea- 
con Lights,” etc. 5%14%, pp. 35. Thesame.. 1 5g 

An Introduction to the Study of Robert rows. 

ing’s Poetry. By Hiram Corson, 7 

x4%, pp. x, 337. Boston: D..C. Heath & Co. 1K 

An Elementary Course{in Practical Zodlozy. 
By Buel P. Colton. “Dax8, pp. xvi, 186, The - 
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be eon, author of “Bre nd-Cheese and 
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The Son of His Father. A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 

phant. pang Square Library.) 11x8, 

SEE. Cio nc ccna enannubekunenee’ 0 20 


The Pilgrim Hand. Boot on the International 
Laseqee for 1 M. C. Hazard, Editor. 5%x 
. No.1: for Senior Classes, pp. 230. No. 
3: for Intermediate Classes. pp. 198. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational t Sunday -school 
and Publishing Co 
The Book of Job with a New Commentary. By 
Benjamin Szold, Rabbi of the Oheb-&® alow 
Congregation ot Baltimore. 944x534, pp. 
xxiii, 498. Baltimore: H. F. Siemers........ 
Universalicm in America. A History, By Richard 
Eddy, D.D., Vol. I1.7%4x4%, pp, vi. 634. Bos- 
ton: Universalist Publishing Seneca 
Hom, Mishkan, the Wonderful Tent. By the 
Rev. A. Bandall, D.D.- author of the 
ye Handwriting of God in Egypt, Sinai and 
the Holy Land.” 7%x5, pp. xiv, 420. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clark & Co 2 
Under Blue i Verses and Pistuges by Mra. 
8. J. zh ozs: 4. pp. 48. New York: 
Worthington. «Cc 


One Hundred daca Americans. By Helen 

Ainslie Smith, author of “ Great Cities of 
Illustrated. 8¢x- 
w York: George Rout- 


The Destruction of the } ag and Other 
Poems. By John J. Motte T. 73¢x5, pp, 188, 
Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son 

The Globe Distionary, ofthe Fnglish Langu 
Edited and Compiled by y ee le Clarke. 7 
534. Pp. Xiv, 466. Boston k Co. 

= > A Poem of Boston doo 6% x4%, 

Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.....- 12% 
The: story of of pe Four (Evangelists). By the 
Haweis. M.A., author of “ Music 
and Morsin™ etc. 74x4%. pp. xxiv, 208. New 
Ycrk: Thomas Y. Croweil & Co. 
The ‘ecm of Life: a Biblical Study of God's 
h Our Race. By the Rev. Thos, 
Stonshton Potwin- 7x4, pp. 193. New York: 
John B, Alden 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W.R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Ave.,N,Y-, 
has prepared a catalogue of popular, 
standard and presentation books for 
the Holidays which book-buyers will 
find unusually advantageous. $1.00 
books for 37c. Standard books in sets 
for less than half price ; and, during De- 
cember, almost any book will be sent 
post-paid at 20 per cent. less than the 
eeiere price. send for the cata- 
ogue. Christmas cards mailed free 
from 2c. y ae $5. Out of town orders 








Mistakes of Henry George 
Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 


in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 
social theories. Friends of social order 
will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FOR 


HlOdents and Professional Men 


I 

LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. New Edi- 
tion. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henry Greorce Lippe1t,D.D.,Dean of Christ 
Church, and Rosert Scorr, D.D., Master of 
Balliol College, with the Co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Drisler, of Columbia College, New York, 
Seventh Edition, Revised and argumented. 
Pp. xvi, 1776. 4to, Sheep, $10,00. Abridged 
Edition, Small 4to, Half Leather, $2.00. 


“It is truly a magnificent work, both in its exteri- 
or form and in its contents. It would be difficult to 
say wherein it falls short of the ideal of a Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon. I shall use it constantly myself, and 
shall take great pleasure in recommending it to my 
classes,—Professor W. 8S. TyteR, Amherst Coltege. 
Facile princeps among Greek dictionaries.—Acad- 
emy, London, ll 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A Latin Dictionary Founded on the Transla- 
tion of **Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” 
Edited by E. A. Anpgews, LL.D. Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by 
CuartTon T. Lewis, Pb.D., and CHARLES 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Colum- 
bia College, N.Y. pp. xiv, 2020. Royal, 8vo, 
Sheep, $6.50; Fall Russia, $10.00. 


“This lexicon must supersede all its rivals forcom- 
mon use. . . . Asa hand lexicon, to lie on the desk 
and receive corrections and additions in the margin, 
no existing book in any language is so well fitted as 
this. It contains many new words.. . . It removes 
many errors. Or.hography, etymology, and accidence 
have been corrected by the best and latest authcri- 
ties. Many words are rightly explained which have 
long misled ‘lexicographers.”—J, E. B. Mayor, Pro 
fessor of Latin at Camoridge University, England, in 
“ Notes and Queries,” London. 

UL 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 
OF THE NEW. TESTAMENT; 
being Gruam’s Witke’s Ciavis Novi Trsta- 
MENTI, Translated, Revised and Enlarged by 
JoserH HENRY Tuayer, D.D., Bussey Profes- 
sor of New Testament Criticism and Interpre- 
tation in the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. pp. xx., 726. 4to, Cloth, $5.00; 
Half Roan, $6.00 ; Full Sheep, $6.50. 





Indeed, it would be difficult t to exaggerate the worth 
of this great lexicon, which will undoubtedly take its 
place as astandard work of referencein every well- 
furnished hbrary. It does credit tothe profound and 
industrious scholarship of Dr, Thayer.-). Y¥. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

An important and very welcome addition to the re- 
sources of the student of sacred literature. All schol- 
ars have felt for years that just such a work was 
greatly needed.—The Rev. T. W. CoaMBERS, D.D., in 
Christian Intelligencer, N. x. 

Christmas iscoming. Do not bombard your pastor 
with a fifteen-pound family Bible. Hang rather on 
the bending bough this ripe fruit of sacred learning. 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

ay. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY. A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, Pronouncing, Etymologica 
and Explanatory; embracing Scientific and 
other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms and a 
Copious Sek ction of Old English Words. By 
the Rev. James Stormonta. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. 
Puevtp, M.A. Pages 1,248. Imperial 8vo, 
Cloth, $6.00; Half Roan, $7.00; Full Sheep, 
$7.50. 


Stormocth’s new dictionary surpasses all its pre- 
decessors. . . . It possesses merits so many and 
conspicuous that it can hardly fail to establish itself 
as a standard and a favorite.—\V, Y. Tribune. 

It should bein every library, public and private 
and at the hand of every writer and reader. It is not 
the unauthorized work of a single individual, but 
the result of conference and the careful supervision 
of anumber cf eminent scholars.— Observer, N. Y. 

The nearest approach tothe ideal popular diction- 
ary that has yet appeared in our language.—JV, Y. 
Mailand Express, 

It can have for the present no possible rival.—Bos- 
ton Post. Vv 


M’CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CY. 
CLOPZASDIA. A Cyclopedia of Bibli- 
cal, Theologica), and Ecclesiastica] Literature. 
By the late Rev. Jonn M’Curyrock, D.D., and 
James Strona, 8.T.D. With Maps and nu- 
merous illustrations. Complete in Ten Vol- 
umes and One Supplementary Volume. 8ov, 
Price per Volume, Cloth, 35.00 ; Sheep, $6.00 ; 
Half Morocco, $8.00. Sold by Subscription 
only. 





“ The value nd a cyclops#dia can be pesyed aaa 
using it; andfor that Ru rpose it m not 
once or twice only. but eottualy and. des poonahaan- 
able lensth of time. In that method I have tested the 
successive volumes of M’Clintock & Strong’s great 
work, and I have found each volume confirming my 
favorable opinion of the diligence, the learning. the 
goee- sense, and the impartialit, Fa ee ae in ne. 
ng and epranging so much informa gathered 
from so widea field I know not what work. 80 wide 
in the plan, is equally pouventget for the use of 80 
large a number readers.”"—Rev. LEONARD Bacon, 
D.D., New Haven, vonn. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
Hazpes & BRoTHERS, id, to any t 
oe the On ited States and 3 gy receipt ¥ the 


An Extraordinary Demand in the Field of the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1887, and How it is Met. 


With the opening of the new year the Inter- 

tational Sunday-school lessons begin again the 

study of the Bible ; the tirst six months of 1887 

being given to lessons in Genesis and Exodus. 

There was never before so deep and so wide- 

spread an interest in the study of this portion 

of the Book of God, and ne ordinary helps to 

study will now meet the demands of Bible stu- 

dents in America. 

The progress of critical and of scientific re- 

search into the field of Old Testament study has 

perhaps been more active and more successful 

within the past seven years than in any former 

period of the same uration in all our Christian 

era. Only those scholars who are in the fore- 

front of this movement of research are, there- 

fore now capable of meeting the intelligent and 

pressing demands of teachers whv are desirous 

of knowing the truth in its fullness, and who 

would confirm the faith of the questioning 

among their fellow-teachers and their pupils. 

The Sunday-School Times has arranged to meet 

this extraordinary demand, with lesson-helps of 

an extraordinary character. 

No single critical scholar, however able,’ is 

sufficient to this emergency; hence the most 

capable scholars of the Olid World and of the 

New aresummoned to the aid of the readers of 

The Sunday School Times. The veteran He- 

brew scholar, Professor Franz Delitzsch, of the 

University of Leipzig, Germany, who stands at 

the head of bis branch of learning in ali the 

world; Canon 8. R. Driver, of the University 

of Oxford, England, who is foremost among 

Hebrew scholars in England, and Professor 

William Henry Green, of Princeton Theological 

Seminary, who is ibe chairman of the American 

Company of Old Testament Revisers—are, each 

and all to supply Critical Notes, every week 

during the six months of Old Testament study. 

Oriental Lesson Lights will also be yp end by 
Dr. Hermann V. Aulprecht, a foremost Assyrio- 

logical acholar from the Universities of Leipzig 

and Erlangen ; and by Professor Isaac H. Hall, 

toe well-known Syriac scholar, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Arts, New York. With these 
heipe, readers of The Sunday-School Times may 
be abreast of the best Corisuan scholarship of 

theage in the possibilities of knowledge con- 
cerning the Old Testament lessons of the year, 

in the light of modern research. Without their 
help no American Sunday-school teacher can be 
as well furnished as he might be. 

Tne Critical Notes of the New Testament les- 
sons of the last six months of the year will be 
written by President Timothy Dwight, of Yale 
University, whose notes upon the lessons of the 
last quarter of this year have been so full of at- 
tracuve instruction to the readers of The Sun- 
day School- Times. 

But in addition to these helps to a critical 
study of the Bible text,there are to be helps toan 
insight into the spiritual teachings of that text, 
m a special article on every lesson of the year, 
week by week, irom the pen of the Rey. Dr. Al- 
exander Maclaren, the distinguished Baptist 
preacher of Manchester, England, who has no 
superior iu bis sphere in any land; while **Les- 
son Points ’’—doctrinal, ethical and SS 
will be suggested, 1n each week’s paper, by Bish- 
op Henry W. Warren of the Methedist pisco~ 
pal Courch ; and such familiar and helpful writ- 
ersas Dr. H, Clay Trombull, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, ** Faith Lati- 
mer,” of Louisville, Eugene Tappen, of Boston, 
Miss Anna T. Pierce, of Puiladelphia, and others 
like them will furnisn their aids to the under- 
ing and enforcement of every lesson. 

Nor 1s this ail. The Sunday-School Times pro- 
poses to bring to the assistance of its readers 
the aid of the ablest Christian scholarship in 
the elucidation of the principal questions in 
present discussion, in connection with the Old 
Testament lessons for 1887. These questions 
are raised, ani they must be met. Nor need 
any believer in the bible have a fear as to the 
result of the fullest and most searching investi- 
gation at every point thus mooted. Inaddition 
to the critical notes, week by week, of the emi- 
nent scholars named above, special side-light 
articles, in illustration of tne lessons themes, 
are already promised from the following-vamed 
specialists of the United States and Canada, and 
Seotend and Scotiand and Germany. 


The Bible is One Book. 
By the Rev. Dr. lailbot W. Chambers, of 
New York; of the American Company 

of Old Testament Kevisers. 


What is this New Theory of the Composition 
of the Pentateuch? 

By Professor Dr. Joho P, Peters, of Phila- 
deiphia; of the Episcopal Divinity 

School. 


History of the Pentateuchal-Composition Con- 
troversy. 

By Professor Dr. Edward Kénig, of the 
University of Liepzig, Germany. 


The Unique Simplicity = the Bible Story of 
Crea’ 


By President<S. C. Bartlett, D.D., {LL.D., 
of Dartmouth College. 


Facts and Considerations Bearing on tbe Origin 
and Conditiou of Primitive Man. 

By Sir J. William Dawson, C. M.G., LL.D., 

F. R. 8., of Montreal, Canda; President 

of the British Association. 


Oriental Traditions of the Deluge. 

By Professor Dr. O. Zockler, of the Univer- 

sity of Griefewald, Germany. 
Indications of Race Origine. 

By the Rev. Professor A.“H. Sayce, .LL.D., 

of the University of Oxford, England. 


Trases of Abraham and bis Times in the Orien- 
tal Records. 

By Professor Dr. Frederick Delltzsch; of 

the University of Liepzig, Germany. 


Hnman Sacrifices in the Early Ages. , 
By Professor Dr. Francis Brown ; of Union 
‘'neological Seminary. 


Canaan, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 
'F.B.8.; Canon of Durham, England. 


Where Were the Cities of the Plain? 
By Mr. Trelawney Saunders, of London, 
England; author of ‘An Introduction 








NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


*Tnres's CataLOGuE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
postage. 





Stories of the Cities of the Plain in Talmud and 
Midrashim. 

By Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. ; of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 


Messianic Gleams in Genesis. 
By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde; of 
Capital University, Columbue, Ohio, 


Signiticance of the Name, in the East. 

By the Rev. Dr. William Wright, of 
London ; Secretary of the British and 
Foreign’ Bible Society, the author of 
* The Empire of the Hittites.” 


Caravan Trade io the Ancient East. 

By the Rev. George Rawlingon, Canon of 
Canterbury, and Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 


The Story of the Egyptian Dynasties. 
Had John T, Napier, of Glasgow, Scot- 
and. 


Woman’s Position in Ancient Egypt, 

y Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., 
at Bristol, England ; Honorarv Secretary 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 


Modern Jewish Observances of the Passover. 
By the Rev. Dr. H. Gersoni, of New York. 


Recent Red Sea Theories, 

By Professor Dr. Hermann Guthe, of the 
University of Leipzig, Secretary of the 
German Palestine Society. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. — The Sunday-School 
Times (16 pages) is published weekly at the fol- 
lowing rates, which include postage. 
One copy, $2.00 a year. The same price per 
copy for any number of copies less than five. 
To a new subscriber, half price ($1.00), 
To Ministers, Missionaries and Theological 
Students, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, 
half price (50) cents. 
When the teachers of a school unite in sub- 
scribing for a number of copies, they can have 
the paper at the following low rates: 
Five to nine copies, one year, $1.50 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for 
new. The total number of both old and new 
together to be not less than five, 
Ten to nineteen copies, one year, $1.25 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for 
new. The total number of both old and new 
together to be not leas than ten. 
Twenty or more copies, one year, $1.00 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (50 cents), for 
new. The total number of both old and new 
together to be not less than twenty. 
By a new subscriber is meant one who has not 
taken the paper at any time during the past two 
ears. 
. Different schools are not to unite in the form- 
ing of aclub, but each school should have its 
own club, at whatever price the number of copies 
taken entities it, and the name of the school 
should be mentioned in the order. 
For Small Schools.—By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large 
clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest club 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the 
club rate to such school shall be $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for 
new, on condition that the order for the papers 
be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the clubis not less than 
the fall number of teachers in the school, 
Free Copies to Club Organizers.—Any person 
forming a club, whether of old subscribers, or 
of old and new together, or entirely of new sub- 
scribers at the half rate, is entitled to an addi- 
tional copy free, excepting in the case of a club 
for less than ten copies formed on the “Small 
School ” plan. 

How Club Papers are Mailed.—The papers 
for a club will be sent either to the individual 
addresses, or in a package to one address, as 
may be requested. They should all go to one 
post-office, excepting when the teachers of a 
school do not all get their mail from the same 

t-office. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club 
—such additional subscriptions to expire at the 
same time with the club as originaily ordered, 
each subscriber paying pro rata for the time 
that he is toreceive the paper. 

The half-rate plan has been adopted because 
of tne belief that no more judicious advertising 
outlay could be made than one which secures a 
Sair trial of the paper. A new subscriber is en- 
titled to the haif rate for one year only. Those 
who, as new subscribers, have taken the paper 
during the past year at half rates, have paid less 
than the bare cost of the paper, presswork, and 
mailing,of the copies sent tothem. They were not 
calied upon to pay any part whatsoever of the 
general outlay for publisbiag—such as that for 
editorial work, type-setting, and office expenses, 
although these items (without counting in press- 
work, paper, and mailing) amounted for the 
year, to nearly fifty thousand dollars, 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber 
beyond the time for which it bas been paid. 

The issue for December 18th will contain the 
firat lesson of the new year; and until January 
lst, the publisher will continue to start new 
subscriptions With that issue unless otherwise 
r. quested. 

f you are inclined to form a club in your 
school, you will need no further information 
than is here given, although, if desired, speci- 
men copies of the paper, and a package of sub- 
scription envelopes with the substaucs of the 
new year’s plans printed thereon, will be mailed 
to you. Address Juhn D. Wattles, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A CHRISTMAS NOVELTY. 
Seekers After the Light. 


From “Ben Hur.” 


nir is issued with the kind permisson 
of tusare, Harper per & Brothers, publishers of “ Ben 
Hur.” avd General Lew Wallace, its author. It con- 
sists of four colored etcbings, illustrating the meet- 
ing of the three wise men as kers after the t, 
and the appearanne of he... yt pencuncing escom- 
re) . 

panied by ext e expianations selectad from Be Ben Hur. 
silver Gomeeee heavy tinted auktak. 
bound with a wide es | 3 fp sbeen to poten, Comme a the 
a e reced: - 
wer Faee Sen Hur” A. no comment, and we 








confident that the many thousand 
tat interesting book will be gr tified alee 


rati 
e token, 80 APPROPRIATE FO 
to cponseee ty GIFT. Retail 5 price (in a box), $1.25. 


GEORGE B. LOCKWOOD & SON, Publishers 





te the Survey ef Western Palestine.” 


812 Broadway. New York. 
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MEW WORK SY WM. M TAYLOR, DD, LL.D 
A. C. ARMSTONG & SON 


Will have ready Saturday, December 4th, 


The Parables of our Saviour Ex- 


pounded and Illustrated. Uniform with 

same author's * Limitation of Life,’’ “* Con- 

trary Winds,” and other sermons. Crown oc- 
tavo, 453 pages. $1.75 each. 

“ The recent works of :Professor Bruce and Goebel 
have broken new ground in this department, and the 
author's aim has been to turn their fruitful sugges- 
tions to good homiletical account. The little volumes 
of Dr. Dods are full of richesl nuggets. But the pres- 
ent work, while indebted in diferent respects to these 
authors, will be found to be in others independent of 
them all."—Author's Preface. 

NOW READY: 


The Legendary History of the Cross 


A Series of G4 Wood Engravings, from a Dutch 
book published by Veldener, A.D. 1483, with an 
Introduction written and illustrated by Jobn 
Ashton. Preface by Rev. S. Baring Gould. 
Printed in black letter on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Bound in white parchment, two brass clasps. 
Square crown 8vo, $3.73, (Hach copy numbered.) 
Accompanying the iilustrations will be found -be- 
sides an editorial paraphrase of the pictorial version 
ofthe Legend—a reprint fac-simile from Caxton's 
Golden Legends of the Saints, giving the History of 
the Cross in full. 


Bruce’s, Rey. Dr. A. B., Miraculous 


ELEMENT IN THRE GOSPELS. Uniform 
with the same author’s ** Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ.’’ 1 vol., octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


The Dragon, Image, and Demon; 


Or, THE THREE KELIGIONS OF CHINA 
—Ceonfueianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 
By Rev. H. C. Du Bosz. 188 illustrations. Crown 
octavo, cloth, full gilt side, etc. $2, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Publishers, 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’way, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Democracy, and Other Addresses. 


By James RussELL LOWELL, i16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

ConTeNtTs: Democracy; Garfield; Stanley; Field- 
ing; Coleridge; Books and Libraries; Wordsworth; 
Don Quixote; Harvard Anniversary. 


In the Clouds. 


By Caar_es EGBert Ceappockg, author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” “ ‘The Prophet of the Great 
snot Mountains.” “ Down the Ravine, etc., 16mo, 


This is the longest and most striking story Charles 
Egbert Craddock has yet written. 


Homespun Yarns. 


Containing ““Zerub Throop’s Experiment,” “ Buttered 
Orusts,” “ My Mother Putit On,” “Girl Noblesse,” 
“The Little Savages of Beetle Rock,” etc. By Mrs. 
A.D. T. Warrney, author of “ Leslie Goldthwaite,” 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” “ Bonnyborough,” 
etc., etc., Lzmo, 81.50, 

A most available book for "gift purposes. 


Memoir of J. Lewis Diman, 


Compiled from his Letters, Journals and Writings, 
and the Recollectiuns of his Friends. By CAROLINE 
Hazarp. In one volume, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.0. 

fitting memoria! of an accomplished scholar, a 
vigorous thinker, an effective writer, an eloquent 
speaker, asuccessful teacher, and a man of strong 
and enobling influence, 











*,"For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON; 
11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

No In THE THREE KINGS, A 

* | Christmas Legend of Long Ago, 

38 by Mary Letasp MoLana- 

THAN, will be found a Christ- 
mas Book pure and elevating 
West in tone, and in mechanical ex- 
ecution, quite unconventional. 

VRB | The eyend is of the days of 

King Arthur, and tells ostensi- 

St bly from monastis records, how 

*9 | the message of the Christ-Child, 
(South Side,)| found at Christmas-tide three 
men of gentle will, and how each 
WEW YORK.! ¢s won to try, in his own way, 
to express in good deeds the newly awakened 
enthusiasm of his heart. The book is ex- 
quisitely printed, and bound in three 
original styles. The four full-page illustra- 
tions are from pen-and-ink drawings by 
Miss Rosina Emmett; the title page and 
vignettes and large initals by Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward; cover and Carol by the au- 
thor, 

I. Suéde paper, leather back, and an- 
tique ornamental cover, $2.00. II. Full 
parchment, illuminated in red and gold, 
$3.00. Cloth-ot-gold, with leather trim- 
mings, $3.00. ANSOND. F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., 38 West Twenty-Toirp Street 
(South Side), New York. 

*,* Sent mail, prepiid, on receipt of 
price. 

BOOKS, ALBUMS, BIBLES, CARDS, 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., 

In great variety, at Low Prices. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY CATALOGUE READY. 
N. TIBBAL’S & SONS, 

24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK: 





Anson D, Ff, Randolgh & G,’s 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


1 —STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. E. 
e Prentiss, 12mo, cloth. (By mail, 81.1.) 81. 
Eightieth thousand. 


yd —THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZA- 

e BETH PKENTISS, author of “Stepping Heaven- 

ward.” With portrait and five full-page illustra- 

tions, 12mo, cloth. (By mail, $1.65.) $1.dv. 
Sixteenth thousand. 


3 —~THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRIS- 
ee TIANITY. Indicated by its Historical Effect. 
By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.U. Small 8vo, 674, 
pages. (By mail, | nee 82. 

ourth thousand, 





4 —ALHAMBRA AND KREMLIN., The North 
e and South of Europe. By Samuel Irenzus 


+ D.D. Small 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 
2.00, 
Fourth thousand. 


= —HOME LIFE IN SONG WITH THE 

ee POETS OF TO-DAY. New, enlarged and illus- 

trated edition. Contents: I—Babyhood. II.—Child- 

hood and Youth. III.—dome Life in the Country.— 

IV.— Home Life in Town. V.—Grandparents. VI.— 

Looking Backward. Large 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
Third thousand. 


6 —EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED 
Ye POETS. A series of Quiet Talks about the 
Singers andtheir Songs, By Frederick Saunders. A 
new and enlarged edition at a reduced price. Large 


12mo, 81.50. 
Third thousand, 


—ROYVAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 
e The Devotional Books of Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal. In one volume, large type. New edition, with 
portrait and sketch of the author. 12mo, $1 
Fourth thousand. 


—-THE LIFE OF ADONIRAM JUDSON. 


e By his son, Edward Judson, Large i2mo, 612 


peges, with maps, cuts, and 4 steel portraits. Cloth, 
P Sixth thousand. 


88 West Twenty-Third St., New York. 
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“Where's my Christmas number?” 


This is little Tanabe Gengero, who lives in 
Japan, and he is only one of the thousands of 
children in all parts of the world to whom 8r. 
NiIcHOLAS goes every month—children in Siam, 
and Ceylon, and Zanzibar, in Russia, and Ice- 
land, and Queensland. It takes six copies to 
supply the household of the Prince of Wales, 
and the children of the Empress of Austria and 
the Queen of Italy are said to have been brought 
up on St. NicHoxas. Are there any boys and 
girls in America who do not see it? The Christ- 
mas issue isa great number and it costs only 25 
cents. Dealers and the publishers take sub- 
scriptions—$3.00 a year. Is there any better 
Christmas present for boy or girl? 

Tue Century Co,, N. Y. 


FANCY DESKS, 
LIBRARY TABLES, 
BOOK CASES. 


Office Furniture in Great Variety, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Fulton Street, New York. 





SUES TR TEE ROLDAYS 


THE CLOSING SCENE. roem vy 


T. BUCHANAN READ. Beautifully illustrated 
with 25 Engravings. Svo. Extra cloth, $3.00. 
Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50. 


“The text, printed in large, clear type, is broken up 
with illustrations by Gibson, Bruce Crane, Will H. 
Low, Garrett, Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, W. L. Tay- 
lor,and many others, each drawing engraved by a 
different hand. The cover has pretty design of gold 
scroll with title in silver. Some of the landscape 
scenes are excellent and the artists have closely fol- 
lowed the word-painting of the poetic text."—Publish- 
er’s Weekly. 


Super- 
THE SONG OF SONGS. ‘kyu 


Quarto. Illustrated with 26 fall-page Original 
Etchings from Designs by Bipa. Etched by 
EDMOND HEDOUIN and EMILE BOILVIN. Also 12 
Culs-de-Lampes from Designs by GUSTAVE 
GREUX. Bound in morocco, extra, $15.00. 
No finer specimens than these of Bida’s wonderful 
designs have hitherto appeared. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MorRIS 
Complete in four crown octavo vols. of about 
500 pages each. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. Half 
morocco, $10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


“Amore complete collection of gems from the 
works of the best American authors cannot be im- 
agined than is contained in the four tasteful volumes 
gotten up by Charles Morris. Selections from Irving 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, E.:E. Hale, Bryant, Howells 
Bret Harte, etc., are well chosen, anditis just the 
book to be popular, because it gives an,idea of the 
best style of our many popular authors—gives the 

old without the alloy, asit were. The volumes are 
ntatly bound in brown cloth, with gilt.top.”—Balii- 
more American, 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


By the Rey. H. C. ADams, M. A. With Eight full- 
page Dlustrations by FINNEMORE. 12mo. Ex- 
tra cloth, $1.50, 


Astory of school days true to life and full of those 
humorous and exciting incidents, escapades and 
adventures which will recommend it to every boy. 

“ The tale of Charlie Lucken’s career, while it con- 
tains nothing marvelous, will interest many juve- 
nile readers, and the moral, which is excellent, 
be evident to all who read the book.”—Norristown 
Aerald. 


DOWDEN’S LIFE OF SHEL- 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYssHE SHELLEY. 
LEY. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., Profess- 
or of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin, With Portrait. Svo. Extra cloth, $9.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary. 


A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition, A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. Containing complete 
and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
M.D., LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2,550 pages, Sheep, 
$12.00, 


Dictionary’ has made the wor 
we bave given it that position. A more timely, exact, 
and satistactory book of reterence does not exist out- 
side of the Unabridgea Dictionary.”—The Chautau- 
qua, Meadville, Pa. 


*," For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





QECORD HARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 


5 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
4. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





1887. 
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SELECT 


NOTES. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL SunDAY-ScHOoL LESSONS. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Illustrations, Charts, Library Refer- 
ences, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finely-colored Maps. 
Price, $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 


By Rev. Dr. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. 
PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1. TEACHERS’ CLASS-BOOK AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE. Together, $2.00 per dozen‘ 


separately, each. 50 cts. 
2. coe 


Price (30 cl 1.00; (60 classes 


r dozen. 
IPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD BOOK. For use of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 


Treasurers. eed , oe. 
3. SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY REGISTER. Arranged for 5v classes, $1.00. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


$2" To SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEacHERS—If you have never used this Series, will you give ita trial? ag 


4. The Little On t 
. Teachers’ Editions of iand2. B. 
Teachers’ Kdi i 





tion of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 
Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8.00a year; single copies, monthly, bed Scents “ 


- The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Price, % cents a year. 
° age intermediate Quarterly. - - - sed 20cents ‘“ 
° The ildren’s Quarterly. By Mre.M.G. Kenned 
, By Mary J. Capron. 
Rey. A. f. Scha' 


y. ° lécents “ 
ivew.) 4 l6cents ‘ 
uffler. ch 


W, A. WILDE & CO, 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








For DECEMBER 
CONTAINS : 
ABRAHAM LINCCLN, 


BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, 
JOHN G. NICOLAY AND COL. JOHN HAY, 


With portraits, fac-similes of surveys made by 
Lincoln, views of his early home, etc., and a life- 
size engraving of the cast of the President’s 
nght hand, made by the sculptor Volk in 1860, 
The present installment of the history is de- 
voted to 


LINCOLN AS SOLDIER, SURVEYOR AND 
POLITICIAN. 

In it the remarkable characteristics that om- 
manded popularity and won Lincoln the esteem 
of personal rivals and political foes are brought 
out in the anecdotal accounts of bis business 
partnerships, reading habits, personal strength 
and skill as a wrestler. It also describes the 
Black Hawk war ; Lincolo’s first and only defeat 
in a popular canvass, and his subsequent elec- 
tion to the Legislature, where he met Stephen 
A. Douglas; ‘* Bedlam Legislation”—the land 
craze of Chicago; the Lincoln-Stone protest, 
and the public feeling on the Siavery question, 
shown by the murcer of Lovejoy. 

FRANK R. STUCKTON’S NOVEL, 
‘“¢Tne Hundredth Man,” begun in the November 
number, will run through the year. In the 
December chapters the boycott is effectively in- 
troduced. 

HENRY CLAY, 


A valuable paper of reminiscences by his execu- 
tor and political adversary, J.O. Harrison and 


ASHLAND, THE HOME OF HENRY CLAY, 
By C. W. Coleman, describing with anecdotes 
the quiet home of the farmer statesman. Three 
new portraits of Clay are among the illustra- 


tions. 
A LITTLE MILLERITE, 

A most interesting and curiously illustrated 
chapter of religious history, by Jane Marsh 
Parker, who, a8 a little gir), followed her father 
and family, in accepting we peculiar tenets of 
William Miller. 


ROUND TOP 
And the Confederate Right at Gettysburg, by 
Gen. E. M. Law, and 
THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


By Gen. Henry J. Hunt, commander of the 
Union artillery. ‘lwo important and profusely 
illustrated papers on perhaps the most interesting 
battle of the war, by generals whose rank and 
activity in the engagement give authority to 
their narratives. 
OLD CHELSEA. 

The second part of Dr. B. E. Martin’s talk 
about the famous London suburb and its celeb- 
rities. Llustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


TWO SHORT STORIES. 
‘‘ An American Beauty,” by Edith Evelyn Bige- 
low, and “‘A Coward,” the latter with full-page 
picture by Mary Halieck Foote. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SCULPTORS, 

Chapu—Dubois, by William OC. Browneli. A 
strong critical paper, enriched with four full- 
page engravings. 

SONGS OF.CHRISTMAS, 
By Louise Both-Hendriksen. 
THE FOOD QUESTION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 
By Edward Atkinson. A straightforward pre- 
sentation of salient facts and figures. The 
first article of a promising series. 
OTHER CONTENTS 
Include the final chapters of “ The Minister's 
Charge”; Open Letters on “ The Union of the 
American Churches,” by Rev. Dr. Geo. kh 
Crooks, of the Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
tion; “ i Help for Ireland”; and 
“George Bancroft on the Legal-Tender Deci- 
sions” ; Poems ; Topics of vhe ‘Lime ; light verse, 
etc. 
DURING THE YEAR 
Just beginning, THz Century will present, in 
addition to the serials indicated above, nov- 
elettes by George W. Cable; illustrated papers 
on English Cathedrals; stories by leading 
American writers; Dr. Eggleston’s articles on 
the Colonies ; war papers by distinguished gen- 
erals; articles on Spiritualism, Clairvoyance, 
etc. ; papers on Bible History, Essays, Critiques, 
etc., etc. 

THE CENTURY will continue to present the 
best illustrations that the leading artists and 
engravers can furnish, 

Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents per number. 
Subscriptions, $4.00 per year. 

‘* Every American will want to read TuE CEN. 
tury this year.” THe Century Co., New York, 


BOOKS! ! BOOKS!!! 


Fi NDAY SC OL BOOKS. 
20 vols, Belegt Library. ae 22 SS in cloth, 
i amp. 
.TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau St.. N. Y- 








THE An Ideal Christmas Preents, 
New pieces to speak in School and 
Sunday-school, Elocution, Gestures 
RED Iilustrated. 12 different number. 
in a neat case 1. Sample copy lvc. by 

wail, Agents, half price. 

BOOKS EUGENE J. HALL, 

Turg enief said of Gogol: * He is our master; 
from him we get our best qualities,” 


11 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DEAD SOULS. 


By Nisotart V. Gocor. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by [sabel F. Hapgood. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 








Also by the same author; 
TARAS BULBA, 12mo, 81.00. 
ST.JOHN’S EVE. 12mo, $1.%. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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"A DELIGHTFUL NEW SERIES 
RELIGIOUS VOLUMES 


Aseries of volumes(of both prose and verse) of a 
religious nature. Much attention has been given to 
the make-up of these books, the intention being to 
render them especially desirable as gifts for those in 
affliction, aged people and others, as wéllas for all 
persons at such times as Christmas, Lent and 
Easter. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Thomas 4 Kempis, 

2. RELIGIOUS POEMS, Edited by C.E, Alex- 
ander. 

3. THE PILGRIWS PROGRESS. John Bun- 


yan, 

4. MAKE THY WAY MINE, AND OTHER 
PVEMS. By George Klingle. A volume of poems» 
chiefiy religious, of very greatsmerit. Many of these 
have appearedin Tue INDEPENDENT, THE CHBIs- 
TIAN UNION and others of the highest class ot relig- 
ious periodicals, 

Each one vol., 16mo, clear type with wide margins, 
on very fine laid paper. Pale brown cloth, a) propri- 
ate ornamentation on covers in silver and wold. & Each 
volume i. Photo-etching binding, with photo- etch- 
ing of some famous painting on parchment paper 
cover, in box, $1. 

ATTRACTIVE AND CHOICE 
EDITIONS OF POEMS. 

Five interesting additions to ‘The Lyric Poets.” 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING’S POEMS. 
Anew edition with memoir and notes, Edited by 
Frederick A. Stokes, With new etching by J. 8, King* 

after the portrait by Vandyke, Ready in December. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. Allingham. 

VIGNETTES IN KHYME., Austin Dobson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THELYRE. Austin Dob- 
son. 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Edmund Gosse, 

Each of the nine vols. in this series, 12mo, cloth 
(various colors), beveled edges, deccration in color 
and gold, $2; cloth, plain, $2. 

Send for catalogue for list of other volumes, 





Of one of these books the Buffalo TJ'imes sa 
“White, Stokes & Allen are rapidly acquiring S 
tinction for the By h quality of the literature which 
they publish and the artistic manne. fine binding, 
beautiful, new type, and elegant paper in 
which they present their ee to is e public. We 
heartily commend the boo 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN’'S 16MO SERIES OF 
POELICAL WORKS IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 

Uniform in size aud style. Princed in clear type on 
fine laid paper, wide margins. Mostly made up of 
poets whose works appear in no other good American 
edition. Very attractive in appearance. 

Volumes sold separately orin sets, 

1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS. 

2, GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 

3. GEORGE ELIOT’S SPANISH GYPSY. 

4. THOMAS GRAY’S COMPLETE POEMS. 

5. W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 

6. GOETHE’S FAUST. 

7. LONDON LYRICS. Frederick Locker. 

8. LUNDON RHYMES. Frederick Locker, 

9. BREINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 

10. FHE GOLDEN TREASURY. Palgrave. 

11. CHARLES DICKENS’S POEMS, 

412. LUCILLE. Owen Meredith, 

13. TENNYSON’S LYRICAL POEMS. Pal- 
grave, 

Each one of the above is offered in a variety of 
biadings, all of which have been given great care. 

Parchment-paper covers, with hand-illuminated 
design on side; title and back printed in red ink. 
Different design for each volume, In a box, $l, 

Of one of these volumes THE WEEK says: “ The 
critic finds it impossible to take up this volume with- 
out being prepossessed in its favor by the dainty love- 
liness of its dress. The paper is charming, the war- 
gins are liberal, the type neat and clear 
BUGLE-ECHOES; OR, THE POETRY OF 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

Both Northern and Southern. Edited by Francis 
F. Browne, editorof The Dial, Chicago. 

New edition. Beautifully illustrated and bound. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. AGENTS WANTED. 
Cloth, $2.50; half morocco, $3.75; full morocco, $5. 


A PLEASING NEW “ LUCILE.” 


With numerous new full-page illustrations by H. 
N. Cady, inciuding a new porseeys of 7. author, With 
beautiful border designed , a John Harper, 
and engraved by George T. ison, printed in soft 
tints, Large octavo, ail edges, beveled boards, $2.50. 

FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF MORE COSTLY BiEgD- 
INGS I IN THE ABO SEND FOR NEW 
LOGUEAND TE AAMINATED HOLIDAY CIRCULAL. 
SENT FRKE IF THIS PUBLICATION IS MEN- 
—-. 

Any of theabove books can be had of your book- 
seller: or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense on receipt of advertised price, if this publi- 
cation is mentioned. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
182 5th Ave., New York City. 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE 


Sunday School Library and arian Gis, : 





.6 vols. 85 
All Extra Bound in Gold and Colors, 
ASK FOR THEM, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New York. 





A PEERLESS GIFT-BOOK! 


SALON de 1886 (Goupil’s). 


Seventh Year. containing 100 Photogravures by 
by Goupil & Co. Printed on heavy Hollan 
Paper, in large Characters, inthe most Superior 
Manner, with One Hundred Superb Plates, 
Printed in Various Tints, Many being Full-Page; 
also Vignettes, Ornamental Head-pieces, etc. 
With Descriptive Text, Preface, etc., by George 
Olmer, the whole forming a superb volume, 
Colombier 8vo, tastefully bound in red cioth, 
extra, gilt top. Price, $18.00. 

3 Parties fav J. W._B. with their orders for 
ate work will receive the ‘Special Issue Editi fon 
fant, on —— ss Copy of which 1% Numbered, and the 


Remestiets application should be made in order to 
yp — ih copies of the Special Edition without extra 





J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y., 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


TWENTY AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


Original and Reproductive. A series of twenty 
original etchings by American artists, among 
whom are Henry Farrer, James D. Smillie 
Thomas Moran, Parrish, Ferric, Garrett, and 
others, with descriptive text printed in red and 
black, and biographical matter by S. R. Koehler 
and others. Limited edition. 250 copies. One 
vol., folio, $15.00, 


THE SONC OF THE BROOK. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. A series of fifteen orig- 
inal and beautiful Photogravure Illastrations, 
after original drawings by William J. Mozart. 
The text of the poem will be interwoven with 
the illustrations, and all will be printed with the 
greatest care on paper of the finest quality. The. 
binding will be a new and novel combination of 
cloths, and have a very attractive stamp on 
side. One vol., quarto, gilt edges, $5.00. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS AND FERNS 


With ten Colored Plates from original drawings 
by Isaac Sprague. Text by the Rev. A. B. Her- 
vey. One vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and 
full gilt, $3.75. 
For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, post or express paid, to any address on receipt 
of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers. 


TROY,N. Y. 





BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


‘AFEBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. » 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 
of 25,000 Titles, and a 





tavaleable | Biographical Dictionary 
Sehoo! am of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireslac, Allin one Book. 





‘A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


Anson 0, f. Randel & Co. | 


All the New 








38 West Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


ARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One aye: - 8400 
HARPER'S Si Hy tf e+e . 

ARPER'S ZA R, po 
HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE. 2 

tB- HARP PER'S CATALOGUE wil be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE Ni. Y. 











GEO. J. COOMBES'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY: 


I. BALLADS OF POogs, With on inal 
{70 ontispiece drawn oy Sw 


fl. IMPRESSIONS ON PAIN TING. By ALFRED 
STEVENS. Translated with the author's permis- 
sion, by CHARLOTTE ADAMS. With portrait. 16mo, 
beautifully printed, bound in parchment paper 
covers, uncu 
Ill. THE LORGNETTE. $ sevjes of illustrated 
qoctety sketches. By 8. W.V e f 
ANGS. 


8. W. Van 

cloth, gilt edges, $1 oe 

CATALOGUE NO. '2 OF RARE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS just issued. Sent to any address on receipt 
of postage. 


GEORGE J. COOMBES, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
275 FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


MILLION “ernits,aND 


CURIOUS AND 
CURRENT, 
NHAND. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY, INCLUD- 
ONG THE ee oe os DISPLAY 4 HOLID AY 
BOOKS FOR OLD AND YO 


MAMMOTH caraleanin AND HOLD DAY CATA- 
LOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP. 


81 Chambers St., 3d door west of rine Park, N. Y. 


50.0 00 BOOKS. — CHOICEST LITERA- 
E at tremendous beswaine: one 
of Dickens, Ruskin, Carlyle, Cooper, Irving, Georg 
Eitot, Thackeray Waverley, Bulwer. Goethe, schiller, 
Macaulay and a I the popular novels in sets; single 
books ot every description, all the poets pnd encyclo- 
pedias, Summer reading, thousands of 
upward; 10,000 stee] engravings, luc. each, worth 8; 
Yoa will never see books offered so cheap sgain. 
will pay the highest cash price for new orold Cras 
in small or Jarze aganst jes. Open every evening. 
"TIOVERING'S New Y: Book Exchange, 781 B: 


way, opposite 8t Stewart's 4 
BOOKS! BOOKS! 
A Letter to the Hon. Jamus G. Briarne from U. 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New bag 
UNITED graeme ey 2 
Weeuree ‘ON C., Ju c leh, 1884.5 
My Dear Sir Mr FOE. Grant of Weer a Street, 
N. ¥., isa zr saya nin wal and tomers book- 
SS Ihave im well fora n 











ours 
Hon. Jas. &. Blaine, Wannen | etd 
usta, Me 
ote you , seed @ book of any description, 
cali on or antren. ¥. © 
West 42d Street, New York. 


ELSON’S 








| 
No. 38 | 
| Holiday Books. 
West 
Lilustrated, Standard and 
23d Street, ’ 
Juvenile. 
(South Side. ) 
CHRISTMAS 
New York, ‘ 
Booklets & Cards. 


* unday-School Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEXD FOR OaTALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Stree’, New York 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 

Send for our Goliday Catalogue of Superb Gift and 
Gorgeous. Juvenile —- at nday- school, cheap 
rices. Liberal terms to Sunday-Schools, 
CHALE, ROHDE & CO.,9 Courtlanat St., N. ¥ 





Irs AccuRACY 


AND 





FRESHNESS 
OF 
INFORMATION. 
Tue INTEREST 
OF ITS 

SrTyLE 


AND 





METHOD 
OF 


TREATMENT. 


Sold only by subscription. 





The Best Single Set of Books in the English [Anca 


A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
INDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES FOR 


Its 


CHEAPNESS, 





Its 
IMPARTIALITY, 
Its 
CoNVENIENCE 
OF 
Form, 
AND 

Its 
AMERICAN 


CHARACTER. 


Supplement Edition now ready. 
Special Terms of Credit given. Specimen Pages, Prices, and Terms furnished 
on application. 


. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





ordinary WHOLESALE prices. 


into English). 


Provident Book Clubs 


ORCANIZINCG all over the continent, Books for RETAIL buyers direct far BELOW 
Sold on easy monthly payments if you wish. Immense 
list to choose from—nearly 2000 AUTHORS, Of all ages, nations, and languages (translated 
Complete Descriptive CATALOGUE and full particulars on request, free. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts., 


Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 











B, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


PERRY & (0's STEEL Beene 
= PENS Tao Bury Caron & Co 










as soe wities 2 and 


of retur, postage, 2 cts. 
Card Nv. 4. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls. 


The Gillettes. By the Author of 
‘Win and Wear.” - 6 vols. 16mo. $4 50 


1 Dick the Captain, 5c. 4 Bert the Enterprising,75c. 
2 Nan the Missionary, 75c. 6 Bab the Faithful, 75c. 
4 Jack,who Persevered ,s75c. 6 Will the Honest. ibe. 
“ Altogether the healthiest books of their kind 
for young people that have fallen into our hands 
for some time.”—Press Journal, 

‘They are among the really excellent books for 
young people.” —Jnterior. 

The stories not only illustrate important truths, 
but are written in such a clear, simple, pathetic 
style, that we feel sure those who begin to read 
them will not be very likely to stop until they reach 
the end of the series.”—Christian Press. 


The Roses of Bingwee d. Mar- 
shall. ° - $1 50 
Dickies’ Attic. By ‘Catherine Shaw. 1 25 


His Guardian Angel. Brodie. 1 25 
Not so Very Long Ago, - - 125 
That Quisset House. By Jennie 
M. Drinkwater og 12mo. 1 50 
Bible Warnings. the Rev. 
Richard mewtin, x Dy 6 illustra- 
tions se as Pe 
= Peart. A Story w Alida W. 
raves - - 12mo 1 2 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Boadway, New York. 


*,*Anyof the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


ASTERTING JUDICIOUSLY. 
way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS. *onicago. Ill. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 
EWSPAPER #3 sui, savers 


ft Tend ng American News- 

RTISIN pers and complete the 

work a ten days. This 

e rate of only one- 

fifth of a cent a line, for 1, ooo Sirsuladen! The adver- 
tisement will appear in but a single issue of any 

paver, and consequently will be placed before One 

illion different newspaper purchasers; or FIVE 

MILLION READERS, if it is true, as is sometimes 

stated, —— overs Bowspepet is looked at by five 
ges will accommo: ate 











ceuts tor book of 
76 pages. GEO, P. ROWELL & Con ue Spruce St., N. ¥, 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A collection’ of, original music by the best 
American composers ; uniquely illustrated ; 


the handsomest music-book ever produced. New 

edition, price reduced. All booksellers and music- 

dealers’ have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 
Tuer Century Co , New York. 


Extra Fine Binding 


IN LEATHER. 
Bradstreet’s, 


297 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Oo., Hartford, Con. 

















MUSIC, 


X-MAS MUSIC 


THE WAIFS’ CHRISTMAS, “Scrat 


cents each, an 

rene, not 
eeTiGilS for 1886. vale 
Sti gt Carols, oy 
100, b: ress, id 
H ty exbreae, nok prepa 


PEABE ON EARTH. H. ad pa steeper erry and Reci 


a THIS PAPER. 


“a JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


A Delightfal Winter Trip! 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY! 
SANTA CLAUS’) HOME: 


or, The Christmas Excursion. 


THE New CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. H. DUANE. 

Full . ef prety Sengs, Duetts and Choruses, inter- 

eperen’ : with a a “ of eo fet 
antatas ever Ww 

fearned and cheaply gotten up. _It will afford a de- 

lightfal entertainmen 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Christmas Service No. 9. promised one 
Asuperior and entirely new Service of Scripture 
and Soug, by Rev. Ropert Lowry. The Selections 
areadmirable, and the Songs have all been written for 

the presents season. 16 Pp 
rice, 84 per 100: 5 cts. each by Mail. 





GilhlsTMAS SEL 


ied by peseensve Service. 16p 














Cuitene Annual No, 17. 2aniirateoy 
favorite authors. An abundant supply of Songs for 


any Christmas Festiv: 
a3 er 100; fe. each by mail, 
ws ae ( edtalogue sent request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 





100 new and popular songs sent free 
to, mr who — 4cents to pay postage 








2% B'war, N 


usic 6 cta. bdtsionue 
trex so Qa, sVICRERY, Augusta, Me, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


CLOSE OF MR, MOODY’S CAM- 
BRIDGE WORK. 


BY THE REV. D. N. BEACH. 


In my letter of Nov. 19th, on Mr. Moody’s 
work for the Harvard students, I outlined 
some elements of the situation which con- 
stituted his undertaking that work a unique 
thing in his own experience, and in the life 
of the university. I described, also, the 
general arrangements under which the 
work was carried on, and traced it down to 
the afternoon of the fifth day, Friday, 
Nov. 19th. Some account of Mr. Moody 
himself, amidst the work, was also given. 
From what was said it was fairly to be in- 
ferred that any great, immediate, fruit- 
age among the students would be surpris- 
ing, to say the least. 

On Friday night, as many anticipated, 
there was a breaking of the clouds. The 
audience of Dr. McKenzie’s church was 
great. Mr. Moody preached from ‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his way,” etc. (Isa. lv, 7), a 
powerful plea. The inquiry-room method 
was putinto use that night. There were 
in the neighborhood of thirty seekers, only 
a part of them students, however. 

On Saturday there were no meetings, 
Mr. Moody decided, in view of the large 
audiences from beyond the college, and the 
partial effect only of his efforts among the 
students, to make the remainder of his 
stay look more toward the city as a whole 
than heretofore. Saturday afternoon, at a 
conference of pastors, called at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms of the 
city, their co-operation end special invita- 
tion to their congregations to join the 
work, were asked and generally received. 

On Monday, Nov. 2ist, Mr. Moody 
preached at 10:30 A. M. and 3 P. M. at Dr. 
McKepzie’s church. He had great congre- 
gations. His morning theme was the New 
Birth. H's afternoon subject followed 
that up. After the second service op »or- 
tunity was given for irquirers to manifest 
the fact, and there were some thirty or 
more. Between these two services Mr. 
Moody met the students in their Y. M. C. 
A. rooms. At 4:30 at Union Hall, the 
largest public hall in the city, the city 
Y. M. C. A. held a meeting formen only,the 
hall being packed and many standirg. The 
singing at this meeting was perhaps finer 
than at any of the series. Mr. Moody 
preached on Christ come to seek ard to 
save that which was lost—a marvelous, 
melting discourse. Thirty-two expressed 
a wish for prayers. Some forty repaired 
to the inquiry-room. In the evening, at 
7:30, Mr. Moody preached at Appleton 
Chapel (chapel of the University), by invi- 
tation of the Board of University Preachers. 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of the Board, 
offered prayer. The choice boys’ choir 
sang. Mr. Moody spoke from the parable 
of the Great Supper (Luke xiv, 15-24). 
The realistic, direct treatment of this ur- 
gent plea is said to have called out from an 
eminent and thoughtful member of the 
University the remark that this was a be- 
littling of religion. Doubtless in a sense 
it was—the preacher’s full point of view 
never coming out in one sermon; and the 
tender, direct urgency, if taken to be all of 
that point of view, being liable to such a 
criticism. But this is not Mr. Moody’s full 
point of view. Similarly many a point of 
Buvyan’s great allegory must seem a be- 
littling of religion, but not its entire im- 
pression, if rightly interpreted. 

On Monday, at noon, Mr. Moody spoke 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, on City Evan- 
gelization, to a large company of business 

mev. The parable of the good Samaritan 
furnished him his clue, and he used it well. 
“The Priest and the Levite are typical 
characters. We get into the shoes of this 
Priest and Levite very often. The Priest 
stood very well, perhaps was one of the 
leading priests intemple service. He stood 
so erect that, if he had tumbled over, he 
would have gone over backwards; but we 
find that this man did not do what God had 
given him todo. The Levite was a sort of 
eburch deacon. These two men had re- 
ligion—were full of it, But it was up in 
their bead, and never struck down into 
their heart. Do you know, I believe that 
is the curse of Christendom to day.” 
‘¢ What do we see to-day throughout Amer- 








ican cities? There is a class of people 
growing up in our cities that are hating 
the churches just as much as the Jews ever 
hated the Samaritans; and the gulf is 
growing wider, darker, and deeper every 
hour of the day; and if the church don’t 
make haste and bridge this chasm we are 
going to have awretched state of things in 
this couutry.” 

Monday and Tuesday afternoons Mr. 
Moody met the students at their Y. M.C. A. 
rooms; and onthe evenings of the same 
days preached at Dr. McKenzie’s church, 
making use of the inquiry room after the 
two evening services. Monday night the 
audience was great. Tuesday night, in 
spite of rain, it was large. There were 
many seekers at both meetings, though 
students were only a fraction of the num- 
bers. 

Wednesday evening Mr. Moody left for 
Northfield, whence, afier Thanksgiving, 
he was to go to Binghampton. There have 
been strong wishes that he would return 
here, after his Binghampton engagement, 
and before his enterprise at Chicago early 
next year, looking to an evangelization of 
that city through the churcbes, and not by 
the mere lieutenancy of ‘‘missions.” On 
this subject his heart is said to be greatly 
set, and his Tremont Temple speech may 
be taken as a kind of key to what he in- 
tends for Chicago. 

As for the city at large, Mr. Moody’s 
coming has been rich with blessing. As for 
the student work, the outward results are 
not large; but the seed-sowing and the 
tentative work have been of great service. 

I cannot close this meager report with- 
out testifying afresh to the strength of per- 
sonal impression which the man has left, 
There can be but one voice on this sub- 
ject. And I wish to note, especially, two 
points. 

One of them is the thorough degree to 
which the evangelist’s heart is abreast of 
the current Christian consciousness. Said 
(for substance) one of our older ministers, 
a man Of great liberality of belief on theo 
logical subjects, decidedly, and yet scriptu- 
rally, progressive: ‘‘ I am astonished to ob- 
serve in these meetings, how, though the 
man is evidently not reading theology tech- 
nically, and though he adheres to wonted 
phraseology, how the substance of his ser- 
mons is nevertheless in sympathy with ad- 
vancing theological thought.” And he re- 
ferred to the sermon of Thursday evening, 
Nov. 18th, on ‘‘ God is love,” for an illus- 
tration. 

Again, we have here, if I mistake not, 
the substance, in modern dress and man- 
ner and American dash, and without the 
persecution that dogged the older disciple 
nearly to his death—John Bunyan. The 
keenness, the depth, the devontness, the 
trueness to reality, of the Bedford tinker’s 
imagination, appears in almost every ad- 
dress. Tous, in his sermon of the last 
night of his stay, on testifying, he took oc- 
easion to unfold the life and spirit of the 
blessed man of John ix, and of Joseph of 
Arimathea. The ground plan of this 
double exposition was facts. But he spread 
the interpretation, by inference, far bevond 
the facts, and yet in the truest spirit. 
When, then, he went ten years ahead in the 
life of Joseph, described his death and his 
going to Jleaven, and the scenes of his as- 
sumption there, Bunyan himself would not 
have struck bolder, simpler, truer strokes. 
Should twelve years of Bedford Jail befall 
Dwight L. Moody, I believe something 
hardly less in genius, and in spiritual trutb- 
fulness, than the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” 
would come from his pen. But God per- 
mits this servant cf his to work with the 
widest liberty, instead of falling asleep, as 
Bunyan expressed it, and dreaming an epic 
of the Kingdom. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 28th, 1426. 





Tue Evangelical Alliance has issued the fol- 
lowing program for the Week of Prayer, Janu- 
ary 2d—9tb, 1887: 


Sunday, Jan. 2%d,—SeRMONS.—‘*O Thou that 
hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.”— 
Psalm xv, 2 

Monday, Jan. 8d.—PRAISsE.—For rich spiritual 
blessings; for the long-suffering grace of God; for 
manifold temporal blessings, private and public; 
for many tokens of the mighty working of the Holy 
Ghost, both at home and abroa‘; for the inerease 
of missionary zeal among Jews and Gentiles; for 
new openings for the spread of the Gospel in many 
lands; for the preservation of peace among the 








nations.—Psalm cxi; Lukei, 67—79; Deut. xxxIli, 
1—14; Psalm cxvi; I Chron, xvi, 1—4; Psalm cvit 
I Chron. xxix, 9—20. 

Tuesday, Jan. 4th.—HUMILIATION.—For personal 
sins, family sins, and national sins; for the spread 
of unbelief and atheism in various qu ‘ters; for the 
fearful extent to “‘ which the lust of he flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” still prevail 
for the large amount of intemperance, licentious, 
ness, and other forms of immorality ; for the form- 
alism of many, and the cold indifference of others ; 
for unseemly divisions and lack, of love among 
those who are brethren in Christ.— Ps dm li; Jer. 
xiii, 15—27 ;" Philip. ii, 5-16; Ezra ix,1—15; 1 Cr. 
v; Jude 1—16; I Cor. ii, 1—10. 

Wednesday, Jan. 5th.—PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH. 
—That the people of God may know their high cal’. 
ing and responsibility ; that they may be filled with 
the Spirit, and bring forth the fruit of the Spirit, 
and labor aggressively for the conversicn of souls; 
that grace may be given to all pastors, teachers and 
preachers, to proclaim the Word in its simplicity 
and fullness, and that the Lord may open the 
hearts of men to receive it; that believers may 
walk in fellowship and holy love, remembering that 
they are one body 1n Christ, and members one of 
another.—John xvii, 14-26; Ephes. i; I Thess. i; I 
Kings viii, 22-36; John xv, 12-21; Luke vi, 17-36; 
Ephes. iv, 1-16; Matt. vi, 5-34. 

Thursday, Jan, 6th.—PRAYER FOR FAMILIES AND 
ScHOOLS.—That family love may be sanctified, hus- 
bands and wives walking together as fellow-heirs 
of the grace of life, and training their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord; that the 
young may be early drawn to Christ, and kept from 
the evil that is in the world; that great grace may 
be given to all teachers of youth; that the blessing 
of God may rest on all schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and Sunday-schools; for all Christian associa- 
tions of young men and young women; for the pro- 
tection of woman and the home, the reformation of 
fallen men and women and the equalizing of the 
scale of morality for both sexes; fer all who are in 
affliction.—Deut. vi, 1-15; Prov. iv; Ephes. vi, 1-18; 
I Chron. xvii, 16-27; II Tim. i, 1-14; Coloss. iii, 12- 
25; Isa. xii. 

Friday, Jan. 7th.—PRAYER FOR MISSIONS.—That 
the Church of Christ may recognize the glory of the 
commission to * preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” and may feel it a privilege to make sacrifices 
that it may be fulfilled; that far greater zeal for 
the Divine glory, and far more pity for the perish- 
ing may be imparted by the Holy Ghost to all the 
people of God; that faithful laborers may be greatly 
multiplied, and that all converts may be comforted, 
upheld, guided, and made useful; that the hearts 
of the unconverted may be opened to receive the 
truth; that Christian missionaries may be favorably 
received by heathen rulers and peoples, and that 
native Christians among the heathen may be kept 
steadfast and made zealous in seeking the salvation 
of their countrymen; that God’s ancient people, 
Israel, may acknowledge Christ as the Messiah: 
that the time may soon come when, according to 
prophecy, the Spirit shall be ‘poured out like 
floods upon the dry ground,” and * the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.”—Acte ii, 20-41; 
Isa. xliv, 1-8; Matt. ix, 36-38; Rom. xi, 25-36; Jea. 
XxXXxv ; Eccles, xi; Isa. xlii, 1-16; Acts x, 34-48. 

Saturday, Jan. 8th.—PRAYER FOR NATIONS.—For 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the nations; 
for ralers, and all in authority ; for just and equal 
laws and righteous administration ; for the better 
observance of the Lord’s day ; for the prevalence of 
the Spirit of Christ between employers and em- 
ployed; that anarchism and all forms of lawlessness 
may pass away, and men live quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty; for peace among 
nations, andthe removal of all race and sectional 
antipathies; for the abolition of slavery, the opium 
trade, the liquor traffic, and all other immoral trades 
and practices; for the blessing of God on all efforts 
to remove the curse of intemperance ; for the cessa- 
tion of persecution for conscience’ sake, and of all 
oppression. Psalms xvii and xcvi; Joel ii, 23—32; 
Rom. xiii; I Thess. v, 22—14; Zeph. iti, 14—20; Rom. 
xiv; Matt. vil, 1—12. I Peter ii, 13-25; Hosea xiv. 

Sunday, Jan, 9%th.—SERMONS.—‘* Thy kingdom 
come.”—HMatt. vi, 10. 


...-The action of the Synod of Missouri of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church in favor of 
union with the Northern Presbyterians has 
been followed by similar action in the synods of 
Arkansas and Alabama, The Synod of Arkansas 
has passed a resolution, with only one di-sent- 
ing voice, as follows: 


* Resolved, That in view of the recent action of 
the two Synods of Missouri, !ooking to a unifivation 
of the two great divisions of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, on terms alike honorable to 
both, this Syaod hails with delight such action, as 
being in its judgment conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the rresbyterian Charch, and therein to the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ throughout 
our entire country ; and we express che desire that 
such action shall be speedily taken by the two As- 
semblies as will bring about this result.” 


The Synod of Alabama unanimously adopted 
resolutions expressing the belief that *‘ the time 
bas come when measures should be taken by the 
General Assemblies of the two great Churches 
herein concerned to barmonize and combine all 
their strength, resources and means on some 
plan of co-operative union so as to avoid all 
friction and waste in the various fields and de- 
partments of Church work, and so as to make 
them as efficient as possible in advancing the 
cause of ourcommon Lord and Master in the 
extension of the Presbyterian Church in this 
land and throughout the world.” The Synod 
favors the formation of three or more provin- 
cial assemblies to meet annually and be under 
the supervision and controlof a triennial gen- 
eral assembly representing the whole Church. 





....The Free Methodist General Conference 
has taken action in favor of allowing women to 
take part in the government of the Church, 
The Conference elected three general superin- 
tendents. . 


Missions, 


Tue Rev. R. P. Ashe, of the Arglicsn 
Church Mission in Uganda, is trying to interest 
the statesmen and merchants of Exvgland in 
the country and peoples of Eastern Central Af- 
rica. He says there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for cotton cloth in the interior of Africa, 
and it might be exchanged for the bountiful 
products of that region. Wheat was unknown 
in Uganda when the missionaries arrived there, 
They plaoted a few grains, and now the natives 
have learned to raise it, stimulated by the sale 
they find for it. Asto the country it is one 
where every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile. He suggests the following plan: 


“This most fertile and magnificent region will 
sooner oriater be the prize for which Europe will 
compete. Germany already seems to be bent on 
acquiring the road which Speke and Stanley opened 
up to the Nyanza. If England is to have a road to 
what should be her great market, it must be further 
to the north; the route seems to be from Frere 
Town to the end of Speke Gulf. If you drawa line 
between these two points, you will find that it 
passes throngh the Kilimanjaro district. Here, 
then, let England establish a military colony, reduc- 
ing her navai force ia Zanzibar waters to meet part, 
ofthe cost. From this poit she could strike an 
effective, continuous and crushing blow at the very 
root of the slave-trade. Let Lancashire form a 
trading company with a substantial capital, and let 
&@ narrow-gauge railway be run from Frere Town 
to Speke Gulf, and one of the richest and most fer- 
tile regions of the earth would be opened to legiti- 
mate ccmmerce. The accounts of travelers who 
bave only passed through such countries as Ugogo. 








Unyamwesi, and the tract between the coas 
and Kilimanjaro, give ro idea of the 
glorious fertility of a land like this. The 


railway spoken of would eventually tap the Equa- 
torial provinces of the Sadan. The proximity of 
Eurupean law and European civilization in a land 
of lawlessness and cruel barbarity could not but be 
most beneficial to the native races, which area 

present waging an internecine warfare. You may 
pass for hours through the richest and most fertile 
slopes and valleys without seeing a sign of human 
life. Africais crying for peace, a boon which such 
men as Livingstone, Gordon, and Hannington have 
been willing to lay down their lives to procure for 
her. Yes; but what of the rights of poténtates 
and powers, ofrulers and kings? And what of the 
wrongs of peoples and provinces, of serfs and 
slaves? The good sense of honest men, conscious 
of a righteous aim, will settle the question so that 
rights shall be recognized and wrongs be 1edressed, 
And, after all, the Bargashes and Mandaras, the 
Mwangas and Kabaregas are very few, while the 
oppressed and downtrodden subjects are a countless 
multitude.” 


.... According to a press dispatch there has ben 
a successful revolt among the nativ:s of South- 
east Africa againet Portuguese authority. The 
Rev. William C. Wilcox, of the East Central 
African Mizsion of the American Board, brought 
the news to Durban. It appears that the na- 
tives at Inhambane, a Portuguese port town 200 
miles above Delagoa Bay, rose up agaiast Portu- 
gurse taxation and murdered the collector. On 
October 23d a battle was fought between 8,000 
Portuguese and friendly natives on the one tide 
and 30,000 hostile natives on the other. The 
Portuguese were defeated and routed, and the 
loss in killed on both sides is estimated at 9,000 
men. Trese figures are, probably, greatly exag- 
gerated. Mr. Wilcox says the governor of Mozam- 
bique is trying to suppress the revolt and save 
the port of Inhambane from falling into the 
hands of the insurgents. The town was barri- 
caded when the missionary last heard from it, 
and the women and children had been removed 
to ships lying in the roadstead. The entire 
country round about the town had already been 
abandoned by the Portuguese, and arrapge- 
ments had been made to remove the population 
of Inhambane out to sea if the hostile natives 
attacked the town in force. Inhambane is the 
center of the American Board’s Mission, which 
was established in 1883. There are three sta- 
tions all within easy reach of Inhambane. The 
mission was in a prosperous condition when last 
heard from. There were fifty or more anxious 
inquirers, and the people were eager to learn. 


....-The Rev. H. P. Parker has been conse- 
crated Anglican Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, in succession tothe martyred Hannipg- 
top, acd has already left for hia field. The 
Church Missionary Society has four missions in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa: at Mombasa, on the 
coast, in the Chagga country; at Usagara and 
Unyamwezi, on the road to the Victoria Nyapz4; 
and in Uganda, at the north of the Nyanza. 


... At the Banza Manteke station of the 
American Baptist Mission on the Congo a revi- 
val has broken out, and the missiopary has bap- 
tized sixteen convert# asa beginning of what 
he trusts wiil be a great work of grace. 


....The missionaries of the China Inland 
mission at Ping-Yang Fu, Shan-si, recently bap- 
tized seventy-two persons. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 12TH. 





THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN.—Rev. vir, 9-17. 


Nores.— After these things.” —This separates 
the following from what went before, and intrc- 
duces a new distinct vision.——-—“‘ A great mul- 
titude."—The 144,000 symbolically represents 
the saved from Israel. Here are those from 
every nation and clime, includipg all, a vast 
host. The inference is that in spite of the prev- 
alent opinion that only a few will be saved, the 
great majority of all generations will finally 


stand before the Lamb.———*‘ White robes.” — 
Symbol of their;purity. ——-—** Palms.” Symbol 
of victory.——“‘ One of the elders answered.” — 


John had asked no questions, but his wondering 
thoughts were plainly expressed in his face, 
** My Lord.”—Reverential to the ope who 
is near the throne.———‘* Washed—made 
white."—Purity symbolized by whiteness of 
outward attire; but it is done only by the blood 
of the Lamb. I. Jobn i, 7. ** Spread 
his tabernacle.”—Comp. Lev. xxvi, 2; Is. iv, 5, 
6. A promise cf a most blessed reality. God will 
o-ershadow all his saints with his protection. 
Verses 16, 17, tell of the blessedness of his saints 
in Heaven. Many have noticed a similarity to 
this passage in Isaiah xlix, 10. No bodily wants 
shall they have, and Christ, the Lamb, shall be 
their shepherd and their comforter. 

Instruction.—This lesson is shorter than many 
that we have had; but none have contained 
more comfort for the weary workers in God’s 
vineyard. A suggestion will not come amiss at 
the outset, that each reader, young and old, 
learn the whole lesson by heart. There are only 
nine verses. It would not take more than a 
short half hour of application, and then the 
words will become veritable ‘‘ bells of Heaven,” 
ringiug out perpetual comfort and hope all 
along the stormy way till the river’s brink is 
reached, 

The Bible is the most liberal book in the 
world. In it there is no narrowness or bigotry. 
All that has been impugned to it by men eager 
to establish their darling theological hobbies 
beyond coutradiction. The ninth verse dis- 
closes the most liberal distribution of those that 
are saved. Travelers report that there is one 
nation in the Pacific Ocean that has no idea of 
aGod. Whether this be true or not we learn 
that the saved are from all nations. Nor is 
there any discrimination made in the color line, 
Each one that is maie in the likeness of God 
haa his part in the grand scheme of salvation. 
Christ turns from none. He despairs of none. 
Jew and Gentile are equal before his throne. 
Let us use Christ’s liberality in our work among 
those that seem to be without Christ. 

There is one essential to the saved man, and 
that is aw ve robe. Only the pure in heart 
shall see Gud, and the white robes and palms 
are only outward symbols of inward purity and 
victory. Purity should be cultivated. It 
should be prayed for constantly and fervently. 
You cannot cleanse your hearts yourselves. No 
one can do that. Take your evil passions, your 
inordinate desires and jealousies to him. Trust 
it all to him, and do your best to help him inthe 
labor of cleansing you from all sin, and of mak- 
ing your bodies, that are naturally God’s tem- 
ples, fit dwelling-places for his Holy Spirit. 

Thanksgiving is what the souls that are saved 
continually sing. There are two acceptable ways 
of showing our thankfulnets to God; by sing- 
ing and by praying. The one always carries the 
other with it. Noris it sufficient for us to be 
satisfied with offering up our anthems of song 
and praise in religious meetings alone.’ Little 
children, especially, can make the home purer 
and more cheerful by singing there the good 
songs they learn away, and by joining audibly 
and heartily in the family prayers, which should 
be a regular institution in every household. 

The thought can never be too often repeated 
that the only way to Heaven is through Jesus 
Christ and his blood. The saints are repre- 
sented as having washed their robes themselves, 
but in the blood of the lamb. It is not an easy 
thing to wash clothes. Every housewife will 
vouch for that, Soft water and very stroag soap 
must be used to cleanse some garments, and 
lots of boiling and pounding. Think, then of 
the cleansing power of Christ’s blood; and re- 
member also the effort we must put forth to 
render it effective. But whatis his blood? It 
is all a metaphor, a pictorial representation of 
bis cleansing powers. Our hearts are not liter- 
ally washed in blood. Blood is only a symbol. It 
represents really the atoning influence of Christ 
on the heart of map. 

Finally, turn your attention tu the great joys 
and blessings of Heaven, that are pictured to 
tempt and attract people to the heavenly way. 
Remember that after all Heaven is a state, not 
@place, It is now that the ‘true Christian can 
have a foretaste of all God’s heavenly blessings. 
In the midst of bitter conflict here we can still 
have rest, heavenly rest. Conflict without, rest 
within. ‘‘There remaineth therefore a Sab- 








Mews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Yale-Princeton foot-ball match was 
played at Princeton on Thanksgiving day in a 
drenching rain. Notwithstanding all the pre- 
liminary squabbling as to place and referee there 
was a delay of nearly an hour in beginning the 
game, owing to the non-appearance of the 
referee. Darkness put an end to the playing 
before the game was finished, at which time the 
score stood four to nothing in favor of Yale. 
Yale claimed the game, and Princeton claimed 
that no game was played. A meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Football Association was called, 
and it passed the following resolutions : 


* Resolved, That this convention has voted that it 
cannot as a convention award the official champion- 
ship for 1886. 

* Resolved, That Yale, according to points, should 
have won the championship.” 

Princeton has challenged Yale to another game, 
and the public may be treated to still more 
petty wrangling and still another brutal con- 
flict. 

....A recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
of this State will tend to check contests over 
wills. Chief Judge Ruger, in an opinion in 
which all the judges concur, holds that under 
section 2589 of the Cude of Civil Procedure the 
unsuccessful contestant to the probate of a will 
cannot be allowed costs. Under the old methods 
it was customary for all contestants of a will to 
be allowed costs out of the estate, whether they 
were successful or not. Lawyers and disap- 
pointed heirs were thus encouraged to begin 
suits to set aside the wills. 


....The jury in the trial of Alderman Mc- 
Quade for bribery failed to agree after thirty- 
nine hours of confinement. They had remained 
for thirty-six hours with their minds unchanged 
on the question of McQuade’s guilt or innocence ; 
nive of them voting for acquittal and three for 
conviction. After the jurers had been dis- 
charged, Recorder Smyth, on the motion of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Martine, set down the McQuade 
case for retrial on Monday of this week. Bail 
was refused and McQuade was sent to the 
Tombs. 


..A woman has now joined the ignoble few 
who have successfully passed through the 
rapids of Niagara. She made the passage on 
Sunday afternoon in a cigar-shaped barrel in 
company with a man who had made the trip 
once before. 


FOREIGN. 


.. The British Government has vroclaimed 
the National League meeting called to assem- 
ble at Sligo. This action, coupled with the 
prosecution of John Dillon, advocating for a 
general submission to eviction rather than pay 
the rents, as the best means for bringing the 
landlords to terms, is causing the most intense 
excitement throughout Ireland. The Nation- 
alists decided to hold meetings in different 
parts of Sligo, Galway and Tipperary in order 
to evade the Government’s prohibition. The 
Trish Times (Conservative) says the Govern- 
ment has resolved to suppress promptly all 
anti-rent and other illegal combinations ; to 
curtail the license of the press; to suppress 
intimidation forcibly ; to enforce to laws gov- 
erning the processes for the collection of 
debts ; to proclaim all meetings called for cer- 
tain purposes ; and t> arrest certain prominent 
agitators of the anti-rent policy. The Times 
also says that it isreported that troops have 
been sent to the different points in the country 
where action against the anti-rent agitation is 
imminent. It is freely intimated that the Goy- 
ernment is not wholly satisfied with its agent, 
General Buller, andis only awaiting the op- 
portunity to recall him. It is alleged in Kerry 
that Buller has declined to assist the landlords 
who seek to recover rent by distress, by refus- 
ing them protection. This ‘s declared to be 
equivalent to abolishing the remedy by dis- 
tress, which Parliament has repeatedly refused 
todo. Nomancould attempt to seize cattle 
in Kerry without a large police backing. Gen- 
eral Builer cannot refuse protection to the 
sheriff, enforcing a civil decree or Superior 
Court judgment, as that would expose him to 
punishment for contempt of court, but he has 
increased the length of the notice required 
from the sheriff in order to obtain protection, 
and allows only police connected with the dis- 
trict to be employed in protecting him. 


.... The Powers are wearying over the con- 
test to secure a prince for the Bulgarian 
throne. The statement proceeding irom Rus- 
sian sources, howevir, tiat all the Powers 
have accepted the candidacy of Prince Nicho- 
las of Mingrelia, and that consequently the 
Bulgarian question 1s on the eve of settlement, 
is not, according to the Vienna correspondent 
of the London Telegraph, entirely true to the 
facts of the situation. The Czar’s new protegé 
is scarcely less obnoxious to the Powers than 
to the Bulgarians themselves, as Russia has 


English Government, he says, have just given 
Russia to understand that the election ofa 
new Prince being the affair of the Sobranje, 
they did not feel called upon to express an 
opinion on the merits of any candidate before 
the election. Russia may have reasons of her 
own for surmising that England will not sys- 
tematically oppose the candidacy of the Prince 
of Mingrelia. The Austrian Government have 
intimated that if the Mingrelian Prince were 
elected by the Sobranje they would raise no 
objection, but that they would leave the Bul- 
garians to follow their own inclinations in the 
matter without seeking to influence them one 
way or the other. Apparently the weak posi- 
tion taken up by Austria on this occasion is 
due to apprehension of seeing a less accepta- 
ble candidate than the Prince of Mingrelia put 
forward by Russia—such, for instance, as the 
Prince of Montenegro, or Prince Karageorge- 
vitch. Meantime the Bulgarians are still seek- 
ing a Prince. 


..In addressing the Chamber of Deputies 
on Saturday last, Premier De Freycinet said 
that the policy of France was for peace. Nevy- 
ertheless, he continued, France must not en- 
tirely abdicate her position as a great power. 
She must prevent the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire, and must not admit that any 
power may take possession of Egypt. The 
Suez Canal question would soon be settled in 
asatisfac‘ory manner. Referring to colonial 
subjects, he said France must content herself 
with organizing ‘her present colonial posses- 
sions. The general policy of the Government 
comprised prudence and firmness. M. Meche- 
lin moved the rejection of .the sum asked for 
to maintain the Embassy at the Vatican. M. 
De Freycinet opposed the motion, dwelling 
upon the practical usefulness of the Embassy. 
France, he said, having a concordant with the 
Vatican by which she was charged with the 
protection of Catholic missions in the East, 
which were rendering important services to 
the country, could not afford to dispense with 
the Embassy. M. Delafosse moved to sup- 
press the credits for extraordinary missions 
entrusted to members of the Chamber. M. De 
Freycinet explained that the money was asked 
for in conformity with law and precedents, 
He considered that the amendment partook of 
the nature of censure. The amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 313 to 185. After seven- 
teen votes had been taken on amendments, the 
foreign budget was passed without opposi- 
tioa. 


.-The German Reichstag was opened last 
wok by the reading of the “Emperor's speech 
from the throne. In it he said: ‘“* The object of 
the policy of the Empire, which enjoys peaceful 
relations with all states, is to exert in favor of 
the maintenance of concord among all the 
Powers the influence which accrues to Germany 
from her love of pease, from the universal con- 
fidence reposed in the Empire, owing to the fact 
that Germany is not concerned in pending ques- 
tions, and from the Emperor's close friendship 
with two neighboring couris.” That part of the 
Emperor’s speech relating to the Septennate Bill 
is as follows: ‘ ‘By the law of May 6th, 1880, the 
peace effective was fixed until March 31st, 1888. 
Our military system, therefore, requires renew- 
ing on 8 legal basis. The army is a guarantee of 
lasting protection and of the blessings of peace. 
Althouga the policy of the Empire is always 
pacific, Germany, in view of the development 
of the military establishments of neighboring 
States, cannot longer defer increasing her de- 
fensive force, especially the peace effective. A 
bill, therefore, will be submitted, providing for 
an increase, to take effect from the beginning of 
the new financial year.” The Septennate Bill 
fixes the peace effective of the army until 1894, 
at 468,409 men, not includiog the single year 
volunteers. The permanent expenditure of the 
army is placed at 23,000,000 marks, and the 
special and non-recurring expenditure at 24,000- 
000 marks. 
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A PRESENT CHRIST. 


Tnx assurance of our Lord we can de- 
pend on, when he says, ‘* Lo lam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 
He is not an absent Corist, a mourned and 
longed-for Christ, but he is now with us, 
Immanuel. 

It is true he is not with us now in visible 
presence as he was with the disciples before 
his ascension; but he is none the less truly 
with us. We do not hear that, after the 
enlightenment of the Holy Spirit had come 
upon the disciples at Pentecost, they 
mourned Christ as their absent Master. 
They were glad in his presence, and if they 
rejoiced in the hope of his second coming, 
it was very much as Paul rejoiced in the 
anticipation of departing, by death, to be 
with Cprist, which would be far better. 
But it was better not because it meant less 
conscious communion with Christ, but be- 
cause it meant the end of hard struggles 
and fierce conflicts with the powers of evil 
here on the earth. 

If we do not recognize the presence of 
Christ with us; and to continue with us 
even unto the end of the world, and if we 
do not rejoice and are not satisfied in that 
presence, it is from nothing else than a 
lack of faith. If we accept Christ’s pres- 
ence as real and substantial, we shall not 
be worryiog ourselves atout some future 
coming of his, any more than did the early 
disciples, whose concern on this subject 
St. Paul was obliged sharply to rebuke. 
The only lesson of Christ’s second coming 
which the Scriptures emphasize is that of 
watchfulness. Christ will come to judge the 
world and reward his saints; therefore 
watch. The u:e of this doctrine was to 
emphasize the duty of faithful, unfailing 
Christian service. 

Tae Prophetic Conference which has just 
concluded its sittings in Cuicago, had for its 
object not a general study of prophecy, but 
the enforcement of the theory that Christ's 
personal return to earth to overthrow all 
opposition to his kingdom and to inaugu- 
rate his persona) reign on earth, is speedily 
to be expected, The members of this Con- 
ference are excellent and devoted Christian 
men. Itis true that they constitute a very 





small minority of the Christian Church in 
this country or in Christendom, but 
they are very earnest. They think 
it a very important doctrine. They 
are especially energetic in pressing their 
speculation upon the public. They hold 
frequent conferences, and make great 
use of the press, and they claim that 
they interpret the Bible more literally and 
faithfuliy and fearlessly than the rest of 
us. We make no special objection to this, 
even though at times it has the air of con- 
scious superior docility; but we cannot but 
question whether their insistence on the 
importance of the doctrine of Christ’s re- 
turn, and their notion of the widowed state 
of the Church in bis absence is quite in the 
line of the best faith. Does it honor proper- 
ly Christ’s real presence with us now? Does 
it not put a discredit on the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit, which is better, Christ 
says, than his continued visible presence? 
Atany rate we think we can be just as 
ferveot Christians, if we are waiting like 
Paul for Christ to come to us at our dea'h, 
as if we were waiting for him to come in 
the clouds. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


Are we to have a winter marked by re- 
vivals and large ingatherings of souls, or is 
this season to pass by without such blessed 
results? No doubt all will agree that we 
ought to have a season of revival, and that 
such a consummation is the desire of all 
truly devout men acd women. The practi- 
cal question arises: ‘‘ Who is responsible 
for bringing about this result?” We 
may as well begin to answer this question 
by putting aside all false refuges. 

First among these is the one so often 
sought by Christians who have either im- 
bibed false teaching, or who desire to shirk 
responsibility—namely, that God only can 
bring about a revival. The danger of this 
position is that it contains a great truth. 
Certainly man cannot of himself produce 
spiritual results. Without the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost we ‘‘can do 
nothing.” There are, however, two or 
three fallacies which habitually lurk in and 
aboutthistruth. We might as well say that 
wecan only grow in grace as ‘‘God works 
in us to will and to do his good pleasure.” 
Nevertheless we are commanded to ** work 
out our own salvation,” for that very rea- 
son. God works with and for the soul that 
reaches up and out toward him for his help 
and blessing. He does not come to the 
soul unbidden, and unsought either by the 
soul itself or by some one specially inter- 
ested to pray for it or geek it out. It is the 
same in respect to revivals. God only can 
produce a revival of religion in the hearts of 
his people and effect the regeneration of 
the unconverted. But he does this in con- 
nection with human ministry and effort. 
We have no reason to believe that any 
human soul is ever converted, as we un- 
derstand conversion, without having the 
Word preached to bim; for faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God. 
The preacher might as well stop preaching 
because God only can convert men, as 
the Church stand still and wait for God 
to bring about a revival. It istrue that a re- 
vival often occurs when there has appar- 
ently been no special preparation for it or 
effort made to bringit down from Heaven 
by the Church; but if we were able to 
trace the history of these sudden awaken- 
ings we would be sure to find out that some 
person or persons had been earnestly wait- 
ing upon God and working with men. 

Sometimes, even in this our day, we hear 
Christians talking about God’s ‘‘ set time to 
favor Zion,” as though God had times when 
he was willing and ready to bless his peo- 
ple and convert sinners, and times when he 
withheld his power, merely as au act of 
sovereignty. Tois is without doubt a 
great libel on the gracious disposition of 
God. His time is ‘‘ now,” and ** now” is his 
‘*day of salvation.” ‘‘Say not in your 
hearts, there are yet four months, and then 
cometh tbe harvest! Behold I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes and look onthe fields; 
for they are white already to harvest.” There 
is never amoment of time when God is not 
waiting to be gracious to sinners, or 
when a sinner cryiug to God for salvation, 
will not be heard and answered; and even 
so, there is nevera month orday when God 
is not ready and waiting to hear the cry of 














his people and bless them with a revival of 
religion. He is as favorable tohis people 
now as whenof old they were in captivity. 
‘‘For I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of 
peace and not of evil, to give youan ex- 
pected end. Then shall ye call upon me 
and go and pray unto me, and I will hearken 
unto you. And ye shall seek me and find 
me, when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart.” ‘*Call upon me ‘and I will 
answer thee, and show thee great and 
mighty things which thou knowest not.” 
We might add a multitude of such prom- 
ises, all going to show how ready God is to 
make bare his arm and open the windows 
of Heaven and pour us out a blessing that 
we shall not have room enough to receive 
it. 

The responsibility, for a revival, then, lies 
with God’s people and not with him. If 
we fail of seeing a season of great blessing, 
beginning at once and continuing during 
the entire season, it will be because we 
bave not called upon the Lord, or sought 
him with our whole hearts, or brought in 
all the tithes. No voubta large measure 
of this responsibility lies with the pastors, 
who must rightly divide the truth, by 
preaching such truth asis calculated to 
find the hearts and consciences of both 
saints and sinners. Thereis a deal of 
faithful preaching needed both for the 
Church and for the world. In many cases 
the Church is asleep, lukewarm, worldly,and 
self-seeking ; has partially if not largely for- 
gotten her mission as a great missionary 
and evangelizing organization, and is at 
ease with herself concerning the masses of 
unconverted people all around her. No 
doubt there are many sins tolerated in the 
Church which ought tobe rebuked, and 
many professors who, like Achan of old, are 
hindering the onward march of Christ’s tri- 
umph by having stolen some wedges of 
gold and goodly Babylonish garments, and 
appropriated them to theirown uses. Un- 
til these sins are rebuked and these sinners 
in Zion brought to judgment, there will be 
no revivals in our churches, though God 
may and will preserve a witness to himself 
in the occasional conversion of asoul 
through the faithfulness of some individual 
believer. Moreover, the ministers must see 
to it that even faithful and wisely divided 
preaching is done not ‘in word only, 
but also in power and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance.” Formal and per- 
functory preaching will not bring about a 
revival of religion. The Word of God must 
be in living energy beforeit will pierce “to 
the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and discern 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
There is very much responsibility resting 
with the minister. Let every one, therefore, 
in charge of the ministry see to it that he is 
clear of the blood of souls by giving faith- 
ful testimony to his hearers. 


WHAT THE EPISCOPALIANS SAY. 


Herz are several Episcopal utterances in 
regard to the reply of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Conference to the proposal of 
the Episcopal bishops on church unity. 
We give first that of The Churchm in, which 
may be said to represent the somewhat 
larger breadth which has lately character- 
ized that paper: 

“‘It is remarkable for the beauty of its lan- 
guage, and its Christian spirit, which well keeps 
pace with that of the bishops, and seems to fore- 
token something that shall be a reality in the 
great process of uniting Christians together.” 

Next we turn to that always excellent and 
sweet-spirited Cleveland journal, The Stan- 
dard of the Cross. It is much pleased with 
the temper of the Connecticut reply, and 
sees in it reason why the Bishops should 
continue correspondence with the Congre- 
gationalists there. It considers the two 
points raised, whether the Episcopate. is 
scriptural, and whether it is a note of dis- 
cord rather than of unity. On the first point 
it says: 

“Our Church has never claimed Scriptural 
authority for any theory of the Episcopate. 
She maintains that Scripture and ancient au- 
thors together show that there have always 
been bishops in the Church. . . . But in 
what that succession consists; what is essen- 





} tial to the making of bishops; . . . these 


are matters upon which we have no rule or 
dogma. No Oongrégationalist could demand 
wider liberty of opinion on this point than that 


exercised by our own scholarly Lightfoot. His 
theory of the Episcopate is accepted and 
taught, te the present writer’s personal knowl- 
edge, in the leading Presbyterian seminary in 
this land; and it is not concealed from the stu- 
dents of our own Generai Seminary. If our 
Congregational brethren can come 60 far as 
this in recognizing a Scriptural derivation ; or 
if we can go eo far as this in conceding the lack 
of it; that isto say, that the Scriptures neces- 
sarily leave the record of the Church at a point 
where apostolic authority was undisputed, and 
that it requires other writing to show how 
diocesan Episcopacy followed upon and took 
the place of it, then there is no longer apy dif- 
ference between us under this head.” 


This appears to us all that is needed for 
a basis of unity. Congregationalists will 
allow as much as that. 

Next, as to whether Episcopacy is a note 
of division rather than of union in the 
Church. The Standard of the Criss offers 
a strong argument to show that such was 
not the case in the ancient Church, but 
that the divisions which took place had, 
like the divisions of the Presbyterian 
Church in our Civil War, a political, and 
not an ecclesiastical cause. As to whether 
it is made such a note of division here in 
America to-day. It says: 

“Our brethren do not allege, but we must search 
our own hearts, whether it be not true, that 
our Episcopal pretensions foster exclusiveness, 
ignorance of the spiritual activity, indifference 
to the culture, contempt for the learning of our 
fellow Christianz, who have flourished in all 
these respec's without bishops. If it be so, then 
the way in which to remove this cause of divis- 
ion is to put away these evils; to repent us of 
our faults whether it cost us much or little sac- 
rifice of pride in Episcopacy; and so to adapt 
the principle of oversight that it may comport 
with fraternal insight ; every one of us looking 
not on his own things, but on the the things of 
others ; and all being subject one to another. 

**It is for us to remove the cause of division ; 
we may then safely leave it to the Congrega 
tionalists to perceive the possi bilities of union” 
under Episcopacy. Their eager response to the 
declaration of the Bishops we would fondly take 
as evidence that the appeal touches their neces- 
sities.” 

There is no arrogance in this response. 
It is a substantial confession of what every- 
body outside of the Episcopal Church 
kuows, that its pretensions do hinder 
church unity and fellowship. The intelli- 
gence of the Episcopal Church is here 
with our contemporary und with Lightfoot. 

Now we come to a very different sort of 
response, in 7'he Living Churzh, of Chicage, 
a paper which fairly represents the ex- 
treme High Churchmen of that diocese, 
governed, as it is, by an ex-Presbyterian 
bishop, it says: 


** While we thankfully recognize the courtesy 
of the response, we must confess that we see no 
‘foretoken’ in it except that of insuperable ob- 
stacles, humanly speaking, to organic union 
with Christians who have discarded the Episco- 
pate. They have cast it off, and for centuries 
have been framing excuses to justify themselves 
in this departure from apostolic order, until 
they are, doubtless, quite convinced that they 
are right and we are wrong.” 


It then quotes from THE INDEPENDENT our 
opinion that there is no likehbood of unity 
except on the acknowledgment that other 
Cnurches possess a true ministry or Epis- 
copacy. It says: 

“Tf this is the way THE INDEPENDENT press 
sees the issue, there is little use for our bishops 
to trouble themselves about a basis of Church 
unity. It means simply that the historic Church 
must give up everything, and that those who 
have separated from it will take back nothing. 
By accepting Episcopal orders they lose noth- 
ing, yet ‘the only way out of it’ is for us to 
sacrifice what we, with a great majority of 
Christendom in all ages, hold to be essen- 
tial, . . « 

We venture to say that not three ‘Episco- 
palians’ in three hundred approve the late utter 
ances of Dr. Brooks, on the Apostolic Succes- 
sion. Probably not one in three of those who 
are claszed as Broad Churchmen endorse his 
late sermon in Boston. Let not Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT lay that flattering unction to his soul. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks is admired and loved for his 
personal character and commanding talents, 
but he does not in this issue represent any con- 
siderable number of the clergy or laity of the 
Church of bis choice.” 

The difference of tone between these two 
papers is world-wide. The one really 
wants Church unity, while the other means 
the proposition of it to be a farce. The 
only Chureh unity it will accept is submis- 
sion. If other denominations will consent 





toaccept reordination, thus acknowledging 
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that perhaps their own ordinatien is 
jnvalid, then it is willing toaccept this sub. 
mission. But this other bodies will never, 
never consent to. On Bishop Ligb'foot’s 
pasis and that of Phillips Brooke, there is a 
chance; but on the basis of the ignorance 
of Church history and the conceit of snoe- 
rior sucession which characteriz s the Re 
cine type of churchmanship there is po 
possibility of fraternity, and it migat as 
well be confessed first as last. On the pla - 
form that there is no Churchin Amer ca)ut 
the Protestant Episcopal and the R man 
Catholic, no other body will ever consent to 
stand. 





UNSEEN HELPERS. 


THEY are many, and we can count on 
them. Itis the sure consequence of the 
divine constitution and government of the 
world that the ‘stars which fought in their 
courses against Sisera” drop their sweet 
influences on those who obey God, and that 
the grand result and outcome of the whole 
system is that ‘‘all things work together 
for their good.” 

Many of these unseen aids are intended 
to operate without recognilion on our part. 
‘God giveth to his beloved in their sleep.” 
He sends his rain upon the thankful and 
the unthankful. Whether we note them or 
not, his mercy and his provisions for us 
meet us in the corners and angles of our 
need, at the sharp turns of life; and even 
in the full tide of prosperity it is probable 
that by far the larger part of what we get, 
of what we erjoy, and of what we achieve, 
is due to the unrecognized helpers God has 
appointed to meet us. 

It would be an amazing view we should 
have of the network of events could we 
open our eyes and trace things to their 
sources; could the agents and agencies that 
work God’s will in the silent and transpar- 
ent atmosphere of life suldenly become 
visible to us as they did to the prophet’s 
servant. 

‘* Lord, open his eyes, that he may see,’ 
was a good prayer for him, and it is a good 
one for us. It is good to know that Gcd’s 
helpers are present, unscen, in life; that 
nature, providence and the world of grace 
are full of them, moving in bright legions 
and well-ordered ministries, all seen and 
open to the eye of God, though unrecog- 
nized by us. 

But there are times in life when we need 
more than this. The dim vision of the un- 
seen heiper and the unrecognized minis- 
tration fail. The prophet’s servant, in his 
experience, is our brother man. No doubt 
it was a weskness in him that he could not 
trust God without seeing the fiery chariots 
that filled the mount; but it was a weak- 
ness that he needed not to be ashamed of. 
We share it with him. We all have mo- 
ments of want and weakness, when the 
supreme need is an cpen eye to see the 
unseen helpers. 

The only fault to be found with the 
prophet’s servant is that he was a man of 
worldly mold, and the revelation had to be 
made to him through hiseyes. But all the 
same, the recognition of what surrounded 
him was a revelation of strength. The un- 
seen he]pers were no more and no stronger 
than before; but they were recognized, and 
in that recognition the strength and bless- 
ing of their bright aud strong ministry came 
to him. 

The prophet’s elevation above his servant 
was that he recognized the unseen belper.. 
He knew they were around him, and tbat 
he might throw himself with confidence on 
them. The Hebrew word for prophet means 
the man with the ‘‘ uncovered ear.” There 
was in him the deeper organ of fath, and 
the still voices of Heaven translated tuem 
selves to him in a language which the finer 
Sense of the ‘‘ uncovered ear” could uuder- 
stand, 

The unseen helpers are around us, mul- 
titudinous, efficient and sufficient. It is 
our recognition that fails. ‘*‘ Lord, open 
our eyes, that we may see,” is a good 
Prayer; but a better one is, ‘* Lord, help 
us to open our own eyes.” It is what we 
Tead into things from the deep and divine 
treasures in our own minds that makes 
them worth seeing. To the eagle gazing 
at the sun it is only a blazing orb, and the 
dog baying the moon sees nothing in the 

Whole array of the nightly sky but glim- 
Mering lights that disturb his dreams. Kant 





looked up to the same skies, and said that 
two things awakened his perpetual wonder 
—‘‘the starry heavens above him, and the 
moral law within him.” The unseen help- 
ers are here; but it requires a believing 
sonl to find them and to get the good of 
toem. The telescopic vision that brings 
tvem near in beauty, power and ever-pres- 
ent ministration is faith. 

The official maps of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg display a surprising number of 
signal stations. In each there was a vigi- 
lant corps, watching the circumference of 
the field far off to the horizon as far as the 
eye could reach. They were there, not to 
look for enemies, but for friends. And 
when they caught sight of the rolling clouds 
of dust which enveloped them, they sent 
out over the field, through all the roar of 
desperate combat, the cheer of victory that 
the unseen helpers were in sight. 

Something like this is the vigilant faith 
which opens the believer’s eye to the unseen 
helpers. He must learn to look steadily 
and hopefully at the cloud as well as the 
open sunshine. God’s helpers come often 
wrapped in the cloud. They may have 
some ministry which will operate for our 
good, whether we see them or not. But 
alas! the pity of it, when God’s servant, in 
his need. like the prophet’s servant, has all 
his trouble to bear, and no vision of the 
helpers in the mount to aid him. Whata 
victory it is when the truth breaks into his 
mind, and when the dull blank of life shines 
with the potent ministrations of the unseen 
helpers. Blessed is the life into which God 
sends them. Yet more blessed the life 
which has in itself the power to rise to the 
discovery of them. 


=- 


LANDMARKISM. 


In a small Wisconsin town, the Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Methodists have 
from the beginning united in Thanksgiving 
services, though of late the Baptists have 
been much without a pastor. This year, 
the other two, through the Methodist pas- 
tor, invited the candidate who was filling the 
Baptist pulpit, and had been called to the 
pastora'e, to preach the sermon. The fol- 
lowing is his reply, and our opinion of it as 
desired: 








, Wis., Nov. 22d, ’86. 

Rev. and Dear Sir.—You kindly invited me, as 
the pastor of the Baptist church of this place, to 
take part in Thanksgiving services to be held on 
the 25th instant, bus I did not give you much 
encouragement in reference to the matter, Let 
me now in a few words explain the reason why. 

In the first place, Iam not as yet, the pastor of 
this church; but supposing that I were, there 
are other and deeper reasons why I cannot go 
into such (union) services, on the ground pro- 
posed (or assumed). 

It is true that we agree in a number of things: 

lst. We agree that churches of Jesus Christ 
were established on earth in New Testament 
times. 

2d. We agree that the Scriptures teach that 
baptism isa prerequisite to membership in these 
churches. 

But we do not agree: 

1st. Asto what is prerequisite to baptism (I 
hold that repentance and faith in Christ are pre 
requisite in the individual to scriptural bap- 
tism). 

24. We do not agree as to what baptism is. 
(I hold that the Scriptures teach that immer- 
sion, and immeraion alone, is Christian baptism). 

Now since the vast majority of your members 
have not been baptized (immersed); and since 
baptism is necessary to church membership, the 
csusequence is that the vast majority of your 
membership are not church-members at all ; and 
«ince there is po independent organization of 
thi se among you who have been baptized (im- 
m r-ed) it follows, strictly and Scripturally 
spe king, there is no such a thing as a Metho_ 
dist Church in existence, 

The same holds true of all other Pedo-baptist 
and infant sprinkling organizations. They are 
vot churches in the New Testament sense of 
that term. 

Now, Iam asked to unite in union services on 
the ground of our organizations being co-ordi- 
nate churches of Jesus Christ, after the New 
Testament order. The latter is a thing I do not 
believe, and, therefore, the- former is a thing 
that I cannot do until I am convinced, either, 
that baptism is not prerequisite to church 
membership, or that repentance and faith are 
not prerequisite to Christian baptism; or that 
sprinkling and pouring are equally baptism 
with immersion. 

My honest and solemn conviction is that of 
all evil practices in Christendom that of infant 
baptism, (sprinkling) is the greatest. Witness 





the religious condition of Europe, South 


America, Mexico, Quebec. These countries de- 
mand and require the Gogpel of Jesus Christ as 
much as China, Japan, or the center of Africa ; 
and infant baptism is the cause. I believe that 
Christ requires you and all who are Christians, 
and who have not been baptized, to be bap- 
tized. When this takes place, as take place it 
will, there will be such a reformation as the 
world has never seen, And may God hasten the 
day. Yours in the love of truth, 





We say, first, what a pity that a small 
town should require three churches, so near 
together that they can easily worship in a 
single congregation. Next, the Baptist 
brother belongs to the class known in the 
South as ‘‘ Hard Shell,” but not very fre- 
quent in the North, and not much esteemed 
anywhere. They have not learned, or, if 
old men, do not care to learn, the happy 
device by which the infelicitous unchari- 
ties of over-strict logic are corrected— 
namely, by admitting that what is irregu- 
lar may yet be valid. A church may be 
organized in a most imperfect way, and yet 
be a true Church. This leaves room for 
insisting as earnestly as any one on the im- 
portance of all the details and formalities 
of proper, reguiar and enjoined church 
order, and yet allows a man to discover that 
what is absolutely, utterly and finally essen- 
tial is only that which is spiritual. lt ac- 
knowledges that while the Kingdom of 
God requires other things, yet, in the last 
analysis, it is ‘‘righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Now, most 
Baptists know this, and freely accord the 
exchange of pulpits and a considerable de- 
gree of fellowship to their Pedo-baptist 
brethren. This young brother, for we pre- 
sume him to be young, will probably do so 
when he has preached a little longer, 
studied his Bible a little more, and has 
learned that it has much to say about love, 
and very l:ttle about ordinances and organ- 
ization. 





“PERNICIOUS ACTIVITY.” 


Wen President Cleveland took office he 
desired it to be distinctly understood that 
his administration would be conducted on 
bisiness principles. There was to be a 
thorough reform of the Civil Service, and 
men were to hold office, not for party ser- 
vice, but for the purpose of transacting the 
public business. 

The President not only definitely com- 
mitted himself to the principle that party 
reasons should have no force whatever in 
determining cases of removal from office; 
he went further, and announced in his in- 
augural address that it is the “right” of 
those who ‘ worthily seek public employ- 
ment” to ‘‘ insist’ that ‘‘merit and com- 
petency,” and not party reasons, shall de- 
termine appointments. How has the Presi- 
dent kept his pledges? Let him be judged 
fairly, even leniently; for the task he as- 
sumed was one of extraordivary difficulty, 
and allowance must be made for errors of 
judgment and errors caused by misplaced 
confidence. 

We need not consider the many cases 
going to the credit or discredit of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s record on this subject. 
Suffice it to say that, though many of his 
acts have severely strained the confidence 
of sincere friends of reform in his purpose 
or power of impartial administration, it has 
been possible down to the present to find 
excuses of one kind or another for his fail- 
ures. But the Stone-Benton cases, and 
the President’s letters concerning them, 
seem to us to be altogether beyond such ex- 
planations as have hitherto been accepted. 

In July last, when preparations began to 
be made for the coming elections ia various 
states, the President took occasion to issue 
a letter to office-holders warning them not 
to become perniciously active in politics. 
This was an act which must go to the 
credit of his sincerity. It was an indica- 
tion that all the party pressure to which he 
had been subjected had not overcome his 
purpose to prevent public officials from 
actively participating in party politics. 
Some weeks ago the fact was brought to 
the President’s notice that the United 
States District Attorney for Western Mis- 
souri, Col. M. E. Benton, had been very 
active in the election’ campaign in that 
state, going on the stump and filling a list 
of engagements he had made. The Presi- 
dent thereupon suspended him. This was 





in entire accordance with the principles the 


President had repeatedly announced. It 
was in entire accordance with his letter of 
warning. It was in entire accordance with 
his scheme of Civil Service Reform. But his 
order of suspension was a blow at a man 
who had been very useful to the Demo- 
cratic Party in Missouri, and Senator Vest 
notified the President that great injury 
would be done to the party if the order of 
suspension were not rescinded. Mr. Ben. 
ton wrote a frank account of his offense, 
and the President—whether in obedience 
to party pressure or for other reasons, we 
do not pretend to say—issued another letter 
reinstating Mr. Benton. In this letter he 
said; 

“T did not intend to condemn the making of 
@ political speech by a Federal official to big 
neighbors and friends at any time and place 
where it was merely incidental—if the speech 
itself was decent and fair, ButI do not think 
that such an official can enter as a business a 
political campaign, and consenting to a long list 
of engagements to address political meetings, 
widely separated and of daily occurrence, fill 
such eugagements without neglecting his duty 
if he holds an office worth having, nor without 
taking with him in the canvass his official power 
and influence.” zs 

The doctrine here laid down is that an 
official may make political speeches *‘inci- 
dentally,” if in so doing he does not neglect 
his official duties. This is not the doctrine, 
however, which the President had promised 
to adhere to. It isa very different doctrine, 
a doctrine which, as interpreted in the case 
of Mr. Stone, makes it the privilege of an 
official to make speeches on the Demo- 
cratic stump, but not on the Republican, a 
doctrine no more in harmony with the 
spirit of Civil Service Reform than the 
‘**spoils” doctrine of other days. 

Mr. Will:am A. Stone was until recently 
United States District Attorney for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. He is 
a Republican and was continued in office at 
his own request. Mr. Stone was suspended 
at the same time as Mr. Benton, and for 
precisely the same reason. After reading 
the President’s letter reinstating Mr. Ben- 
ton, Mr. Stone wrote to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral stating that he had made but two 
speeches, b»th near by, both after court 
hours, and both without prejudice to his 
official duties. Mr. S:one closed his letter 
with almost the identical words used by the 
President: ‘“‘Idid not think that making 
an occasional speech to my neighbors while 
not neglecting the duties of my office would 
be a violation of the President’s order.” 


It is not possible to find any difference 
in the character of the acts of these two 
officials, except taat Mr. Benton’s was 
the more aggravated offense. He was 
more ‘‘ perniciously active” than Mr. Stone. 
If it was right, on the basis of non-partisan 
Civil Service, to restore Mr. Benton, it 
would clearly be an iajustice not to re- 
store Mr. Stone. But the President has 
chosen to deal with Mr. Stone on another 
principle. He refuses to reinstate him, and 
io his letter gives what cannot be regarded 
as Other than partisan reasons for the re- 
fusal. Mr. Stone, he says, is of a different 
‘* political creed and policy” from the ad- 
ministration, and joined himself with men 
‘* who were canvassing the State of Penn- 
sylvania in opposition to the administra- 
tion,” thus offending and irritating the 
‘friends of the administration” ;and he gives 
notice to Mr. Stone and others of the like dis- 
position that they ‘‘ are not to suppose that 
party lines are so far obliterated that the ad- 
istration of the Government is to be trusted, 
in places high or low, to those who aggres- 
sively and constantly endeavor unfairly to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the 
party responsible for such admipistration.” 
The party of the administration is the 
Democratic Party. Mr. Stone is a Repub- 
lican, and is removed, not because he made 
political speeches and thus violated the 
President’s order, as did Mr. Benton, but 
because he made Republican speeches, as 
did not Mr. Benton. We do not uphold 
Mr. Stone; but we protest against the idea 
that the principle which removed him and 
retains Mr. Benton shall be called by the 
sacred name of Civil Service Reform. It is 
partisan, and only partisan, and if it is to 
be a controlling principle with the Presi- 
dent he may as well take in his Civil Service 
Reform sign and fly the old Jacksonian 
Democratic colors. 





The President’s letter makes a perfect 
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farce of his Civil Service scheme and his 
plan of conducting the business of the Gov- 
eroment on a purely business basis. He 
started well; but ‘f he is to act on the 
principle now first enunciated by him in 
the Stone case, he will end in party 
slough. 

It is a pity, in view of the increasing 
party pressure, which will be upon bim till 
after the next Presidential election, that 
Presidents are not ineligible for a second 
term. Asa candidate, Mr. Cleveland very 
much desired a constitutional amendment 
to that effect. Then we might, perhaps, 
have been spared the apparent fulfillment 
of the prediction, made by enemies of Civil 
Service Reform, that the reform was some- 
thing that could be talked of until after the 
biennial election; but that, as soon as that 
was out of the way, the President would 
throw ii overboard, and revert to the rule 
that to the victors belong the spoils. His 
new doctrine now formulated looks very 
much like it. 


THE FALL OF JUSTICE. 


Tue failure to convict Alderman Mc- 
Quade is one of the most astonishing and 
most disastrous perversions of justice that 
have ever oceurred in the United States. 
The evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. Not an intelligent man ia New York 
City doubts his guilt. After the easy con- 
viction of Jaehne on less evidence, no one 
imagined that the other aldermen asso- 
ciated with him in the crime could escape. 
Of the men who had been members of the 
infamous corruption league several were 
ready to muke full confession. Two of 
them appeared on the stand and told the 
whole story. They gave particulers in 
plenty as to how the thirteen made a league 
to control action in the Board, and how 
they then sold the Broadway franchise, and 
how they got their money, and how much. 
Evidence can hardly be imagined more 
conclusive than was presented. And yet 
the guilty man escaped conviction. The 
jury failed to agree, nine standing for 
acquittal, and only three for conviction. 

By what device of ingenuity three.quar- 
ters of what ought to be an intelligent jury, 
eveiy one of whom doubtless believed the 
accused guilty, brought in a verdict of 
acquittal, it is mecessary to enquire; 
for it is a serious thing if jurymen can get 
into the way of declaring a man innocent 
who they have no doubt is guilty. Such 
an act of acquittal would seem to indicate 
a sympathy on the part of the jurymen with 
the guilty man. Indeed, a change to this 
effect has been printed in a daily paper, al- 
leging that the Commissioner of Jurors, for 
whom, it must be noted, McQuade stood 
bondsman, stuffed the juror’s ballot-box 
so that the lots drawn should bear the 
names of those friendly to the aldermen. 
The charge bas not been proved; but the 
circumstances cited in the newspaper are 
suspicious. When our juries are false to 
their oaths, the end has pretty nearly 
come, 

One of the jurymen is said to have de- 
clared that he would not convict a dog on 
such evideace as has been prepared. What 
he meant to say, and doubtless what 
the eight others-also would say is, 
that the evidenc2 of accomplices who turn 
informers is not fit to be regarded. In con- 
sideration of their verdict, they seem to 
have thrown out utterly the eatire evi- 
dence of Fullgraff and Duffy. That their 
evidence was true is unquestionable. It 
was in no particular broken down by the 
defense. But the counsel for the defense 
did not tire of abusing the witnesses. Every 
term of contempt he could hurl upon them 
he launched with all hie fury. The jury 
shared his feeling. They may have dis- 
liked a briber, but they hated an informer 
worse. They doubtless believed the in- 
formers’ story, but were determined not 
to accept it, just because they were in- 
formers. They thought it beiter that a 
thief should go unpunished than that an 
informer’s confession should have any suc- 
cess. To aceept bribes may deserve dis- 
approval, but to betray the confidence of a 
fellow thief is a crime that consigns one 
to utter contempt. 

This seems to be the condition of things, 
but itis a most om'nous one. Of course 








we do not love au informer who betrays his 
“ pal.” 


We despise him for having been 








guilty of his original crime, and we do not 
a bit admire him when he tells of it, and 
turns state’s evidence, just to escape prison. 
He is a villain and a coward. But, while 
we despise a man for being a coward, we 
do not therefore reject all his testimony. 
Coward as he is, when he is telling his 
story he is on our side, the side of justice. 
He is belping us to detect and punish crim- 
inals, and we need his help. We would 
rather have his help than let the guilty go 
unpunished. The first thing is to punish 
crime, not cowardice; to imprison the 
thieves, not to show our contempt for the 
traitor who deserts the thieves and joins 
the side of law. 

This failure of justice has given a shock 
to the administration of justice such as 
gives us much fear. Of course the trial 
will be repeated this week and the result 
may be different. But we cannot but 
greatly fear lest in other jurics there will 
be found men who will refuse to convict 
just because they do not like informers, and 
declare thaf they so despise an informer 
that they will not believe him, even when 
they know he is telling the truth. To say 
this is vastly to underrate the sin of bribery, 
and vastly to overestimate the sin, if sin 
it ever be, of deserting one’s confederates 
and telling the honest truth. But, if the 
common juries obtained after great freedom 
of challenge, prove to have more sympathy 
with criminals than with those who expose 
them, then the days of juries must be 
nearly over. Some other way will be found 
to try cases. Justice can be administered 
without juries, or with special juries. Some 
way may have to be settled upon. We sin- 
cerely hope that this remarkable failure to 
obtain a verdict may not be a precedent for 
use in the next trial this week, and espec- 
ially that it does not iadicate that our citi- 
zens are coming to that queasy aod luke- 
warm sentiment toward crime that they are 
less anxious to punish it than they are to 
throw a stigma on those who expose it. 
When men are over bitter against informers 
we begin to suspect that they want to pro- 
tect themselves. We remember that bribery 
is a crime never committed before innocent 
parties, and that it can very seldom be pun- 
ished except on the testimony of informers. 


Crlitoriat Dotes. 


Tue Psalmist, ina devout address to God, 
thus sketches his experience: “In the multituds 
of my thoughts within me thy comforis delight 
my soul.” What these thoughts were he does 
not state; yet, whatever they may have been, 
the comforts which came to him from God 
were the delight of bis soul. His experience in 
this respect is no specialty, peculiar to himself, 
from which others are necessarily excluded, but 
rather that which is or may be common to alj 
who accept the Bible as the Word of God, and 
who, in their practical lives, seek to follow its 
directions. God has comforts for such people. 
They cannot ask a question, proper for man to 
ask in relation to religious and spiritual matters 
to which he does not abundantly respond in his 
Word. As tothe primary source of all things— 
this world, and all other worlds, and all the in- 
habitants thereof—God, in his Word presents 
himself as the great Creator, having the power 
to create, and exercising that power, and thus 
explainiog all existence but hisown. As to the 
supreme rule for the guidance of our actions,and 
the appointment and the regulation of all events, 
the same God informs us through his Word that 
he himself is the lawgiver and providential ruler 
in this world, prescribing the duties which men 
owe to him and each other, and directing all the 
affairs of earth according to his own sovereign 
wisdom. As to the anxieties and feara awakened 
by the consciousness of sip, and the desirs to 
know how a sinner can be saved, we learn from 
“the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” that 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” and that there is ‘*now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh but after the spirit.” 
As to what awaits saintship after deatb, God in 
the Gospel of Christ has, *‘ brought life and im- 
mortality to light,” and through that Gospel 
gives both the promise and the description of 
the heavenly lif+, and thereby pours his own 
comforts into the believing soul, Lelieving 
God as revealed in his Word, we may in re- 
spect to all the questions of supreme interest to 
us, both here and hereafter, adopt the language 
of ths Psalmist, and with him say: “In ths 
multitude of my thoughts within me thy eom- 
forts delight my soul.” Every man wants the 
comforts of the Psalmist’s God. We know too 
much to be perfectly content ‘“‘ without God 
and without hope in the world,” and we know 
too little to supply the reliefs that we conscious- 


















ly need. Human thought, without God for a 
resting place, is founded upon a shoreless sea. 
Existence in all the laws and events thereof is 
much better explained with him than it can pos- 
sibly be without him. God, just as heis revealed 
in the Bible, is neither a superfluity nor an in- 
convenience to this world. He who undertakes 
to conduct life without him will make a great 
mistake for himself wiitle here, and a greater 
one for himself hereafter. 





To all appearance a foe destinéd to prove dan- 
gerous to Mormonism, and to deal some deadly 
blows, has just arisep, in the person of one 
James B, Stoddard, the son of a “ four-ply” 
polygamist, four months in exile and hiding for 
*‘conscience’s” sake. After thirty years of 
struggle and keen suffering, he has opened his 
mouth at last in indignant protest and stern ac- 
cusation. He arraigns the Mormon Church for 
numerous and aggravated offenses, such as 
wholesale perjury, murder and treagop, solemn- 
ly declares that this institution reduces the 
maszes to slavery most abject, and woman to 
unutterable degradation, while it possesses not 
the first spark of affection for aught that is 
either republican, American, or Christian; and 
for proof he draws mainly upon orthodox 
church books, and hia own personal observation 
and experience. This rising but baleful star 
dates from the year of the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. His mother died a victim to polyg- 
amy, and upon her death-bed called him to 
her side; and, opening her bleeding heart in 
a nar ative full of tragedy, pledged him to es- 
chew and abhor this frmtful cause of pain and 
woe. Though possessed of slight culture, young 
Stoddard displays intellectual gifts of no mean 
order, and has the taking eloquence of a man 
wholly in earnest, and who has something 
weighty tosay. Of course he receives unmeas- 
ured abuse at the hands of the Church, and no 
epithets are too vile for use against him. Those 
who would gain an insiie view of the enormities 
of the Mormon system will do well to watch the 
career of this man, and his voice may presently 
be heard throughout the East, calling upon the 
nation to arise and suppress, the Utah villainy 
and impvsture. 


At last the inevitable has come, and Dr, 
Withrow has accepted the persistent call of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, That 
church would take none of his refusals. The 
more he said No the more they repeated Come. 
At last he consents in an address read to the 
Park Street church and society last Sunday, in 
which he tells the story how he has been urged, 
until he has, we may say, been compelled to fol- 
low the example of the young woman who married 
her persistent suitor just to getrid of him. Dr, 
Withrow’s relations to his Boston church have 
been uniformly pleasant, and they part with him 
with much regret. We quote from Dr, With- 
row’s address to his vld church what he has to 
say of matters in the Church at large: 


“From its beginning in America, the Orthodox 
Congregational denomination has, in rich measure, 
enjoyed the blessing of God, and the consent of 

‘aled and c nding minds to its massive 
beliets. And wien, in the opening of the present 
century, some of its noble believers published a 
new testament of its oid faiths, the body rose as a 
giant and went with strides across sea and land, 
giving the Gospel to the world, and led therein by 
our best beloved American Board, whose original 
banner of beliefs may the blessed Lord keep ever- 
more afloat. Our old theology has thus recorded 
an imperishable history of progress and power in 
promoting the Kingdom of Christ. And to-day 
there are no greater spiritual results reported than 
where it is most cordially accepted and preached. 
Having served so well in the vicissitudes of the 
past, and suiting so well in the vital needs of the 
present, it does not appear needful to strive over 
altering or amendingit. . . . Ever will I pray, 
as I do now, that the Good Shepherd will bring you 
an under shepherd who will keep the flock in close 
fold and feed you on nothing but fruits of the tree 
and ‘ green pastures ’ of the Word of God.” 





Tue scholarship of the Prophetic Conference 
is of the quality which we have come to expect 
of people who are proving all the resources ef 
exegesis to establish a point. Asa specimen 
we take @ paragraph from an address by so ex- 
cellent a man as Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, 
in which he had occasion to try to show that the 
mummeries of Ritualism have a pagan origin. 
Speaking of the sign of the cross, hesays : 


“Though X, the initial letter of Christ, very 
early became a Cobristian symbol, the T-shaped 
cross was originally simply the mystic Tau—the in. 
itial letter of Tammuz, and this sign was used in 
Babylonish worship and emblazoned on Baby- 
lonish vestments fifteen hundred years before the 
crucifixion of Christ.” 


This statement is invalidated by as many argu- 
ments as went to the defense of the man of whom 
were sought damages for a broken borrowed 
kettle. In the tirst place the word Tammuz 
began, in the “‘Babylonish” language, with D, 
not 7. In the second place, the ‘‘ Baby- 
lonish” character for neither D nor T had 
anything the shape of a cross, the cross. 
shaped T emerging much later than B. C. 1500; 


worship and emblazoned on Babylonish vest- 
ments.” 


Tue “ pious deacon” writes us: 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


In THE INDEPENDENT of Nov. 18th, an editorial 
article on “ Parsimonious Policy” gives some very 
wrong impressions about our church and the posi. 
tion of the church committee in reference to a pas- 
tor. Permit the “‘ pious deacon” alluded to to arise 
and explain. 

ist. The church is small, seating aout 200 people 
and the man who built it was not worn out in the 
service and dismissed, as you state, but was paid 
for alihe invested in the church, and more, and 
was dismissed at his own request. The debt now 
on the church is over $7,000, its seating capacity, as 
stated, about 200, and we are urged by the pastor of 
a large and fashionable church near us to offerg 
man $5,000—because, he says, that is what he was 
paid the first year, and his church has proveda 
success. Now, in view of the facts, would any 
business man say we were justified in doing it? 
Certainly not. 

It is claimed that we want a “* first-class man” for 
$1,200 or $1,500, and that in a year or two we could 
pay perhaps twice that amount. That is true, and 
why should not a young minister seeking a scttle- 
ment regard such an enterprise as a business man 
regardsa young and growing busi 2? It depend 
(ander God) in both instances almost entirely on 
his own efforts and ability, and while we have men 
among us, as your article states, who could well 
afford to give $300 or $500 a year each, why should 
it be expected of them, unless the man they choose 
to call has sufficient faith in his own efforts to take 
some risk upon himself? The pious deacon looks 
upon the matterfromthe business standpoint of a 
P. D., while the clergyman of the wealthy church 
alluded to looks at it from the standpoint of a D.D. 
We feel grateful to the distinguished clergyman 
(D. D.) who so kindly gave us the names of several 
young ministers to whom we might apply, notwith- 
standing his views so ably expressedin the article 
alluded to, and we still think that a young man of 
first-class ability can be found to fill the position. 








Bisnor Wiiw1am TaywLor, who is throwing 
out hia long picket lines on the Congo, and pr- 
paring to assist in laying the foundations of a 
Christian civilization in the Congo Free State, 
has just arrived in Liverpool, and will remain 
in England until January to supervise tbe 
building of a steamer for the use of the mit- 
sion on the Upper Congo. We have an inter- 
esting article from him which we hope to print 
pext week. Ina letter accompanying the arti- 
cle he says: 

*¢ I walked from Stanley Pool to Mattadi, 230 miles, 

in twelve days, resting on the two Sabbaths inter- 
vening, as I ulways do. Last year, in setthng my 
people in Angola, I walked over six hundred miles. 
This year I walked simply to Stanley Pool and back 
—460 miles.” 
While at Stanley Pool the Bishop, who is by no 
means a young man, worked vigorously with 
spade and axe six daysin the week. He is not 
afraid of work of any kind, and doesn’t kuow 
what it is to be discouraged. Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley, whose journey down the Congo opened 
that immense region to commerce, Christianity, 
and civilization, will be pleased to learn of the 
Bishop’s large plans. Mr. Stanley is now in 
this country to lecture. He has unbounded 
faith in the development of the Congo Free 
State, and warns the public to be cautious in 
accepting the unfavorable stories which come 
from the Congo from tims totime. He says 
they are due to interested traders, and are 
largely inventions, 





ELEVEN big animals from Yale University and 
eleven big animals from Princeton College ex- 
pressed their gratitude to God on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day for bis mercies during the year, by 
such a beastly fight as ought to be pro- 
hibited by law and punished as the fights 
of the prize ring are punished. ‘This is 
plain language, out it is none too strong. 
Let it be understood that we do not 
have the least objection to manly sport. 
We believe in it and would encourage it. 
But this is nothing of that sort. Thereis & 
game of foot bail, or waz, which was manly and 
healthful. It was a game of pluck and skill. 
The game ar now conducted is only organized 
brutality. First there was a quarrel as to where 
the game should be played. This preliminary 
quarrel was so prolonged and bitter that it pre- 
pared the way for a contest which should not be 
a game but a fight fullof animosity. Under the 
Rugby rules the ball is hardly kicked from the 
beginning to the end of the game, but is seized 
and carried, and the effort of the players is 
by all possible violence to take the ball from 
the player who holds it. He can be caught and 
pounded with the fists, thrown on the ground 
and stamped on with all one’sfury. At Prince 
ton on last Thanksgiving Day it was well under- 
stood that there would be no mercy show2. 
The game, so called, was a slugging matcb. 
The brutes pounded and kicked each other, and 
that they did not kill each other was through D0 
restrain’, bat by the mercy of God. One of the 
players was severely injured and had to bs cal- 
ried off the ground. It was an unmanly, de 
grading,beastly exhibition of malice and cruelty. 
Then after the contest the fights were continued 
whenever Yale and Princeton men came together 





and third, this sign was not “‘used in Babylonish 


in a drinking saloon or at a hotel bar. At one 
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public room the proprietor bad to turn off the 
gas to stop a fight. Of course there was 
gambling over the result. It is net foot ball we 
object to, but such football; not games, but 
gambling ; not contests, but drunkenness. 
Such games as this of last Thankegiving 
Day should be stric:ly forbidden by our cole 
leges. They ar: a disgrace to a Christian uni- 
versity, not to say toa Christian age, and they 
would not be permitted to dirgrace even the 
dirty streets and dens of Five Points. Shame 
on all those who participate in such at Prince- 
ton. 


We are glad to find the Methodist Protestant, a 
Third Party advocate, agreeing with us that the 
Third Party can only succeed as ‘‘a balance of 
political power,” pot as a party, and that when 
either of the old parties is ready to adopt the 
probibition platform it will receive the prohibi- 
tion vote. Our contemporary, however, is ut- 
terly wrong when it charges us with engeging 
in an * unseemly fight against the Third Party, 
while it is organizing to gain this balance of 
power.” If this were simply the aim of the 
Third Party we would not have a word to say 
against it. Butits aim is avowedly to kill the 
Republican Party, not convert it, and it has 
everywhere acted on this principle, putting up 
its own candidates egainst true and tried tem- 
perance candidates of the Republican Party. It 
is this absurd policy which we condemn. It is 
suicidal. If the Third Party, while keeping its 
organization intact, would endorse candidates 
of either party who are known to be the right 
sort of mep, and nominate its own men where 
neither party did this, it would accomplish 
something worth while. But it says to the old 
parties both by word and deed: ‘‘We don’t 
care what sort of men you nominate, and what 
principles you avow, we are for the Third Party 
and for Third Party prohibition only, and won't 
conotenance nor support your men, however 
radical they may be on the subject of prohibi- 
iton. We will beat you if we can, come what may 
asthe resalt.” ‘There is no basis in politics, rea- 
son, or religion upon which such a position can 
be securely taken. 


WE have been expecting that the Congervatives 
would show the cloven foot as soon as the stress 
of occasion forbidding it was past. The Irish 
landlords, alarmed at the prospect of further 
reduction and loss of rents, are making their in- 
fluence felt in such a way that the Government 
cannot choose but respond. The landowners 
have been the mainstay of the Conservative 
Party, and the Government is bound to protect 
them. And thit means a revival of the old 
policy of coercion. The Conservative weather- 
cock, Lord Churzhill, bas been quite around the 
compass, and may as well stop at coercion as 
anywhere, and if the direction in which he is 
now pointing indicates storms for the tenantry, 
if he were to poiatin the opposite direction it 
would indicate storms for the landlords. So, 
doubtless, he reasons. Itis altogether a sorry 
outlook for the farmers. A prosecution 
against Mr. Dillon for aiding the anti-rent 
movement is on foot, meetings of the National 
League have been proclaimed, agrarian demon- 
strations are to be suppressed, and a policy of 
general repression has been adopted. General 
Buller, who, as a special agent of the Govern- 
ment, has proved to be a thorn in the side of the 
landlords rather than a bulldozer of the tepautry, 
is to be recalled in disgrace, and we shall have, 
we fear, a recurrence of those scenes of dis- 
order and violence which gave rise to the 
cozrcion acts. Another campaign of bloodshed, 
another outburst of Irish hate against things 
English, another Phenix Park assassination 
must, it seems, be provoked by the Govern- 
ment before the Tory aristocracy will consent 
to the simple settlement of the whole question 
propused by Mr. Gladstone. 





...-One of the speakers in the Prophetic Con- 
ference made a fierce onslaught on what he calls 
“ the cooking-stove apostasy,” which is, he said, 

‘turning so many of our church basements into 
places of feasting.” We aretold that the re- 
bnke was received with great applause; but we 
are sure that among those who applauded was 
not the mos; distinguished adherent in Chicago 
of the views defended in this Conference, Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin. Dr. Goodwin’s church has 
Magnificent parlors in the basement, and it 
was there that eight hundred sat down in a 
place of feasting when the Congregational Club, 
of Chicago, entertained the National Council. 
It was a grand Christian feast, and we have 
hot forgotten that the early church meetings, 
described in the Acts and the Epistles were oc- 
Casions of Jove feasts. 


-...During a long and dreary period nothing 
whatever has happened in the struggle with the 
Federal Government to give courage aud hope 
to the “persecuted” saints who by multiple 
Marriage seek glory celestial. In Idaho their 
case is far more woful than in Utab, since there 
every adherent of Mcrmonism is disfranchised, 
and they have sought redress in vain. They 
did have a faithful friend in Washington in the 
Person of Delegate John Hailey ; but at the re- 








ceat election he was badly beaten, and in his 
place was chosen Mr. Dubois, for years U. 8. 
Marsha), and unsurpassed for disposition and skill 
to make it exceeding hot and tempestuous for 
despisers of the Edmunds Law. Between the 
seas @ more uncompromising foejto the theoc- 
racy could hardly be found. 


....We can’t help suspecting that Dr, O. W. 
Holmes knows very little about Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s theology. His ‘*iron heel” was much 
more velvet than iron, and it was never set 
down on Princeton, where he was only buried, 
but where he did not stay long enough before 
his death to be known by sight to the neighbors, 
Princeton theology is not at ail an outgrowth of 
the line of his thought, which fiadsits disciples 
in Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons and Park. It is 
remarkable what a consensus of ignorance there 
is which agrees to make him out the severest of 
all theological reactionaries, t» be judged by 
nothing but his sermon on ‘‘Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.” 


.... The Chattanooga caste question promises, 
in time, to work its way into most, if not all, of 
the Methodist Church press. Since our Jast 
mention of the subject the Michigan and the 
Northern Christian Advocate have spoken, the 
former in very handsome terms, the latter, at 
length, promising to give the conclusion next 
week. The Advocates yet io be heard from are 
the California, the Utah, the Chattanooga, the 
Western, the Buffalo, the Southwestern, the 
Certral (it has bad only a few lines), and the 
New York Advocates. Meantime, where is that 
veteran abolitionist, Dr. Rust, the agent of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society? 


....An Episcopal correspondent thinks that 
in commending the recent addition to the Lit- 
any beseeching God * to send forth more Jabor- 
ers into his barvest”’ we forget the petition in 
Morning and Evening Prayer: 

** We bumbly beseech thee for all sorts and con 
ditions of men, that thou wouldst be pleased to 
make thy ways known upto them; thy saving 
health unto all nations.” 

This prayer is excellent, but it seems to look 
upon the work of converting the world as God’s 
business, not ours, 


...-In the Prophetic Conference held in Chi- 
cago, Dr. E. P. Goodwin said that it appeared 
asif the great Adversary, hater of ail truth as 
he is, had a special dislike for the truth of 
prophecy. He said that when Daniel set his 
heart to search out the visions of the Lord, the 
augel who came to him was detained twenty- 
one days by the Prince of Persia; that is, the 
angel of darknes?, who maie Persia his special 
care. Yet it must be remembered also that this 
same angel was none too liberal iu his informa- 
tion ; and when Daniel asked what would be the 
issue, the answer was: *‘Go thy way, Daniel; 
for the words are shut up and sealed till the 
time of the end.” 


...If the King of Denmark’s offense was so 
rank that it smelled to Heaven, it can be said of 
Lord Colin Campbeli’s only that it stinks to 
Hell. The scandal brought into the courts of 
London last week is the rottenest of all the rot- 
ten scandals that have besmirched the peerage 
of Great Britain within the past twelve months, 
Are there any household gods in Eugland? May 
their wrath descend upon this lord That he is 
the son of the Duke of Argyll and the brother of 
the Marquis of Lorne should not save him 
from being cast without the walls of the city 
to be the food of vultures. 


...-Since Dr. Dike’s article whieh we print to- 
day was written, some other steps of progress in 
the discussion of the family have been made. 
We may refer to the action on this subject of 
the Congregational National Council, the Kpis- 
copal General Convention, the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference,the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and the Free Baptist General Confer- 
ence, in all casesin barmony with the views 
urged by Dr. Dike. 


....The Church Press says that when Har- 
vard University was raining down degrees ‘* not 
only were no degrees granted to members of the 
[Episcopa)] Church, but not a dignitary or col- 
lege of the [Episcopa'] Church was represented 
by invitation.” That is not quite true. Even 
if Professor Drisler and Columbia College, under 
Episcopal influence, are not to be counted, cer- 
tainly Professor Allen, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cambridge received an 
honorary degree. 


....Dr. W. R. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, in this city, well says that the declara- 
tion of the House of Bishops on what is essen- 
tialin the matter of Unity is ‘‘more generous, 
more comprehensive, more liberal (in the best 
sense of that ill-used word) than anything that 
has gone out from this Churchin the way of an 
official utterance since the day when it became 
independent of the Church of England, and 
began to have a life of its own.” 


....-Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, writes 
us a note in which she says that Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT has given ‘‘the most valuable support” to 





the work of exploration in Egypt, and that 


“The Committee know and appreciate the ster- 
ling worth and scholarly animus of the articles 
which have appeared from to time on ** Tanis,” 
** Naucratis,” etc., in THE INDEPENDENT.” 


....An Iowa correspondent writes us correct- 
ing some of the earlier reports about che re- 
duced Republican majority in thatstate. Iowa’s 
majority for the Republican ticket is nearly six- 
teen thousand, which is nine thousand more 
than last year, and greater than in any previous 
year since the party committed itself to probibi- 
tion. Thereis no evidence that the public are 
tiring of prohibition. 


..--It is a little curious that The Living 
Chur ch, in criticising Phillip Brooks’s sermon 
on the General Convention, should say that he 
perhaps once held Unitarian opiniong. It strikes 
us that the intimation is quite gratuitous in 
speaking of one who grew up in the atmospbere 
of Pennsylvania churchmanship. 


...-The Turkish Ministry of the Interior have 
prohibited the sale of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” 
tbroughout the Empire, on the ground that it 
insults the different religions. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


A great many other than the regular 
readers of Taz INDEPENDENT will see this 
issue of the paper, and we wish to ask their 
attention to our very favorable subscrip- 
tion rates published herewith, by which it 
will be seen that a person can subscr be 
for from two to five years at a weekly ex- 
pense of from four to six cents—in other 
words, we supply original literature which 
cannot be had elsewhere and which costs 
us from $300 to $800 for sur cen's. 

Those whose subscriptions exvire with 
the end of the year can confer a great favor 
on us by renewing early in the month, 
thus relieving our overtaxed clerical force. 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the following 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 








OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions........... eseeeeeeB2.00 Each, 
Three Meet woceccovcsces 23 “ 
Four " iatteahiaaniiiding oe © 
Five a diakenbeis iibiaaimaaas 2.00 * 


Any number ovei five at $2.00 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
sucb a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
we shall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furnish avy person with specimen copies 
for the purpose of raising clubs. The club 
terms of Tue INDEPENDENT are so very 
favorable that it is a very easy matter to 
raise a club by simply presenting the case 
to would-be subscribers, 

Our Cluo-List for 1887 is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon application. Any one 
wishing to subscribe for magazines or other 
newspapers can save money by ordering 
through us. 











NOTICE. 


From * THE SHELTERING ARMS.” 
REPORTS OF THE HOSPITAL SATUR- 
DAY AN!) SUNDAY ASSOCIATION. 


A comparison of the Annuai Report of the 
Association for the years 1880, ’83, 84, ’85 shows 
the progress of the work during the period 
covered by those reports, and can not fail to be 
of interest to all connected with the charities 
benefited by it. The years 1879, ’81, and ’82 are 
omitted in this analysis simply because the 
reports of the other years are much fuller and 
can be more readily collated. 

The hospitals represented in the Association 
numbered 19 in the year 1880, and had increased 
to 25 before the distribution of 1885. 

The returus of collections were: 








The average amount for the four years is. 41,265 71 
The excess for 1885 over the average is... 4,819 67 
The increase over the previous year....... 9,542 68 
The increase over the most favorable (1888) 3,022 ¢4 


Hence it appears that the object and work of 
the Association are gaining in public favor. 

It is also gratifying to note a large increase in 
the propertion of undesiguated contributione. 

thus leaving a larger amount to be distributed 
by the committee according to the needs and 
work of each horpital. _The proportion of des- 
ignated contributions in 1880 was 45 per cent. — 
nearly one-half of the total receipts. In 1885 
the proportion bad fallen to 283¢ per cent., or 
less than one-third of the collections, leaving to 
be divided by the distributing committee, ac- 
cording to the rules, 7114 per cent. of the funds, 

The total amount coilected at places of wor- 
ship in 1885 was $29,490.56, and from the vari- 
ous trades, exchanges, benevolent orders, boxes, 
and individuals was $16,594.82. 

The largest gift was from the dry goods trade, 
and amountea to $4,350. The topacco trade 
contributed $1,893.68. No other taade and no 
secular society reached the sum of $1,000. 

Of religious incorporations, St. Baribolomew’s 
Church sent in $3,193.52; St. Thomas’ Church, 
$2,609.30; the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, $2001.34; Grace Church, $1,474.19; 
St. George’s, $1,321.38. 

No other religious body collected as much as 
$1,000, the Broadway Taberracie coming nearest 
to that amount in an offering of $988.76, 

Claseed according to percentage of undesig- 
nated gifts, the list stands as follows: 


Per Cent. 


ST bikes. cckencsecectuscnce 00 
Gifts from secular sources, undesignated 97.62 
Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, undes- 

SRA ay ee ee oe 2 74 
Society of the New Jerusalem, Sweden- 

borgian, andesignated,................. 72.62 


Reformed (Dutch) (14), undesignated...... 62.59 
Baptist (7), undesignated.................. 61.17 
Sundry Denominations, undesignated.... 50.74 
Presbyterian Churches (29), urdesignated 35.68 
Lutheran Cnurches (12), undesignated.... 27.65 


While the Congregational Churches contrib- 
uting (2in number), the Evangelical Churches 
(2), Reformed Episcopal (1), and Roman Catho- 
lic (1), designated tke application of the full 
amount contributed. 










From secular sources was................ $16,594 82 
© Episcopalian Chorenes............. 16,184 33 
“* Presbyterian Cnurches............. 6,897 87 
“ Hebrew Synagogues............... 1 716 10 
“ Reformed (Dutch) Churches....... 1,100 04 
** Congregational Churches........ *» 1,088 76 
‘6 Lutheran Churches, ------ ° 708 99 
** Methodist Churches 610 54 
‘“ Baptist Churches... 281 83 
“© Unitarian Churches 192 30 
“ Society of Ethical Cult ‘re 184 60 
* Roman Catholic Churches.. 183 50 
“ Swedenborgian Churches.... : 102 62 
Universalist Churches..............- 91 11 
*¢ Reformed Episcopal Courches...... 40 95 
ss The Friends’ Meetings.............. 30 00 
‘ Evangelical Churches.............. 26 95 
“© Moravian Churches............. ‘ 26 60 
** Independent Churches............. 20 00 
© sin ti hvete-tnenin seaseas 3 50 


Thus making up the grand total of... .. $46,085 38 
READING NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 
WHEN you visit New York stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue, kept on the European plan. 


Very centrally located for either transient or per- 
manent guests; uear the Grand Central Depot, and 
quite accessible by either elevated or surface railroads, 
gee by stages, which pass the door every few minutes, 

bis magnificent hotel is elegantly furnished and has 
splendid public parlors for iadies and gentlemen 
smoking rooms, billiard rooms, private dining-rooms 
etc.,etc. Ithas rooms varying in price trom $l per 
day upwards, also superior accommodations for fam 
ilies wishing to make either long or short stays. The 
seeeras is unsurpassed and the prices reasonable 
—Ex, 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is ggresedie to use. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c.—Ez. 





Lone ago, says the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
Baron Liebig made himself famous for discovering 
beef extract,and now the Liebig Company is again 
successful in its combination of beef, coca, rareoid 
sherry and iron, forming Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic, 
a valuable remedy tor those debilitated or afflicted 
with indigestion, liver complaints, asthma, shattered 
constitutions, or biliousness.—Advt, 


Fars on James River, Va., for ten dollars a month. 
Send for illustrated circulars and maps J. F. Mancha, 
Claremont, Va.—Kz 


DIAMONDS. 


THoseE of our readers who can afford to make a 
Christmas present of diamonds—and we would say in 
passing thattit does not require so great riches as some 

ople suppose to buy diamonds—are reminded that 

esers. Randel, Baremore & Billings, of 8 Nassau 
Street and 29 Maiaen Lane, New York, carry at ali 
times a most wonderful stock of diamonds and pre- 
cious stones «f all kinds. 





we 
A BUSINESS EDUCATION OBTAINED AT 
HOME, 


WE desire to call special attention tothe notice in 
our educational coluu.n of the Bryant Business Col- 
lege of Buffalo. N. Y. They are offering a system of 


obtained from the president, Mr. J. C. Bryant, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. s 


~~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 



























Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 





oehers at the came price. Those who desire perfect 


phlets. which 





oel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Boots and Shoes. 1 am now manufacturing them en a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu: ement for men 
womeu and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


, and lowest class good 
kmanship by any roogs in ony comnts ond mt its and aboes. should send for my /ree 
give price-list and all information that is required. It will pay you toserd ior the pampble: 


To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 


McCOMRFR, Inventor ard Manntactvrer of WoComber's Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Last, 52 z « TenthStreet, New York, Mention THz INDEPENDENT 


# are superior in everd, respect, to all 
uetia pam- 
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RUCS. 
Great Reduction {0 Price. 


We offer a fine assortment 


WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS 


at a reduction of 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. 








Have also just opened many 
great novelties suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
roadway KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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UNCERTAINTY IN LEGAL TRUSTS. 


Tue publication of the wills of Mr. Tilden 
and Mrs. Stewart, and the commencement 
of a suit to contest the validity of the trust 
created by Mr. Tilden, bas led to consider- 
able discussion inthe press upon the sub- 
ject of what is necessary to the validity of 
trusts created for charitable purposes. 

The validity of any testamentary trust, 
and indeed the construction of any will, is 
a question which depends upon the lan- 
guage and intent of the will, and asa gen- 
eral rule, precedents in respect to the con- 
struction of the language used in one will 
are not necessarily of great weight in con- 
structing another, unless the language 1s 
substantially identical. Each case of such 
a kind stands on its own facts. As the 
subject is one, however, in which, so far 
as the validity of public bequests is con- 
cerned, the public is to some extent con- 
cerned, a brief reference to the principal au- 
thorities on the subject, may be of interest. 

The general rule upon the subject is thus 
stated in Story’s Equity, Section 979: ‘In 
regard to trusts it may be proper to state 
that Courts of Equity carry them into effect 
only when they are of acertain and defi- 
nite character. If, therefore, a trust be 
clearly createdin a party, but the terms by 
which it is created are so vague and in- 
definite. that Courts of Equity cannot 
clearly ascertain either its objects or the 
persons who are to take, then the trust 
will be held entirely to fail, and the prop- 
erty will fall into the funds of the author 
of the trust.” 

English bequests to charitable purposes, 
within the meaning which the English 
Court of Chancery has given to the term 
** charitable purposes,” as used in the 
Statute of Elizabeth on that subject, are 
carried out, although the object is vague 
and the persons entitled to the charity not 
fixed; but even in England, unless the be- 
quest is for a charitable purpose, within 
the meaning of the English law, an uncer- 
tain trust is not upheld. Thus in Fowler 
v. Garlike, 1 Russ. and Milne, 289) a 
testatrix bequeathed the residue of 
her estate to her executors “‘ upon trust to 
dispose of the same at such times and in 
such manner and for such use and purpose 
as they shall think fit, it being my will that 
the disposition thereof shall be left to their 
discretion.” This trust was held to be so 
vague and uncertain as to be void. 

In Morice v. Bishop of Durham, 9 Ves., 
899, a testatrix bequeathed the residue of 
her personal estate to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham to dispose of the same ‘‘to such ob- 
jects of benevolence and liberality as the 
Bishop in his own discretion shall most ap- 





prove of.” The trust was held to be void 
for indefiviteness, the Court saying: ‘‘ The 
trust must be of sucha nature that the 
administration of itcan be reviewed by the 
Court; or, if the trustee die, the Court itself 
can execute the trust.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are of similar purport. In 
Trustees of Baptist Association, v. Hart, 4 
Wheat, 1, the testator bequeathed certain 
property ‘‘to the Baptist Association that 
for ordinary meets at Philadelphia annually, 
which Lallow to bea perpetuai fund for 
the education of youths of the Baptist de- 
nomination who shall appear promising for 
the ministry, always giving « preference to 
the descendants of my father’s family.” 
Chief Justice Marshall wrote a long opinion, 
holding that the trust was void both be- 
cause, the Baptist Association being incor- 
porated, there was no trustee to take, aad 
because the object of the trust was indefi- 
nite, 

In Wheeler v. Smith, 9 How., 55, the 
testator left the residue of his estate to his 
executors in trust *‘for such purposes as 
they consider promise to be most benefi- 
cial to the town and church of Alexandria.” 
This trust was held to be void for uncer- 
tainty. 

In New York, many years ago, there was 
great conflict of opinion and a long judicial 
contest upon the question, whether the 
English doctrine of charitable trusts existed 
in New York. It was finally decided and 
is now definitely established as the law of 
New York that the Eaglish doc:rine of 
charitable trusts constitutes no part of the 
law of New York. Tue general current of 
authority clearly establishes that a trust 
which is indefinite is invalid. In Dodge v. 
Pond, 23 N. Y., 69, the testator, after recit- 
ing that it had been in contemplation to 
establish a college in Liberia, Africa, and 
some steps for that purpose had been taken, 
provided that if the enterprise should pro- 
ceed, and one hundred thousand dollars 
should be raised for that purpose in this 
country, ‘*‘ then, and in such case I give to 
my executors the sum of $50,000 to ve ap- 
plied by them in such way as shall] in 
their judgment best effect the objecv’; 
wishing his executors especially to have in 
view the establishment of a theological 
department in such college. Tae Court of 
Appeals held this bequest void for indefi- 
niteness. 

In Beekman vy. Bonsor, 23 N. Y., 298, 
the will contained the following provision: 
** After the expiration of ten years, or sooner, 
if my executors find that there will be suf. 
ficient funds, I would wish a public dispen- 
sary as in New York, on a similar plan, for 
indigent persons, both sick and lame, to be 
attended by the physician elected by the 
establishment, at their own homes, and also 
daily at the dispensary, my executors to 
consult judicious men in Albany respect. 
ing the same, and funds enough to carry 
on the building and yearly expenses; and, 
if there be any overplus, my executors 
within fifteen years may give itto any 
other charitable society or societies for re- 
lieving the comfortless and indigent, that 
they shall select.” The Court of Appeals held 
this void for uncertainty, Judge Comstock 
saying: ‘‘ All that we can ascertain from 
the language of the testator is, that he had 
in his mind a vague and shadowy concep- 
tion of a dispensary similar to those in the 
City of New York, without any determi- 
nate views as to the place of its foundation, 
the mode of perpetuating or governing it, 
or the amount of expenditure and invest- 
ment necessary to establish and maintain 
it.” 

In Bascom v. Albertson, 34 N. Y., 584, 
the testator gave his residuary estate 
** unto the five persons who shall be named 
and appointed as trustees by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Vermont, to found 
and establish an institution for the educa- 
tion of females, to be erected in Middle- 
bury.” The Court of Appeals held the be- 
quest void; among other reasons for uncer- 
tainty. Judge Porter in his opinion says; 
‘It is obvious that in respect to the pro- 
jected charity the testator had no clear or 
definite scheme. He appointed no trustees 
and designated no  beneticiaries. The 
females to be admitted to the benefits of 
the proposed institution in Middle bury 
were limited to no class, condition or race. 
The deneficiaries, if any, entitled to an 





equitable interest in the gift, consisted of 
the uneducated portion of one-half of the 
human race. He gaveno directions as to 
the plan of the institution, or the manner 
ia which the funds should be applied. He 
indicated no mode of selecting those to be 
admitted as inmates, and he neither inter- 
dicted or enjoined gratuitous instruction. If 
a scheme could be devised tocarry out his 
general purpse, it might be effected, but 
it would not be his. It must be contrived 
either by the unknown trustees to whom he 
supposed he was delegating the authority, 
or by the Supreme Court of Vermont, to 
which, as the appellant claims, it was dele- 
gated by Jaw, notwithstanding his 
directions. He seems to have acted under 
an impression that nothing was essential 
to thecreation of atrust fora benevolent 
end, but a fund a purpose and a name; 
or that, if anything more was needful, it 
could be supplicd by others, under an 
implied authority in the nature of a posthn- 
mous power of attorney. The Surrogate 
and the Supreme Court thought otherwise, 
and in their view we concur.” 

In Beekman v. People, 27 Barb., 260, 
the testator beqeathed the residue of his 
estate in trust, ‘‘to pay and apply the 
same insuch sums and at such times as 
the trutsees should think fit, to one or more 
societies for the support of indigent 
respectable persons”; giving them ‘full 
testamentary power as to the disposition 
of the same, but so that thesame shall be 
applied to objects of charity.” This trust 
was held void for indefiniteness. 

In Goddard v. Pomeroy, 36 Barb., 546, a 
tru8t was created to provide for the pay- 
ment of a salary of a missionary to be 
employed in preaching the Gospel in “‘ the 
destitute regions of the West.” This trust 
was held void for indefiniteness. 

From this review of the authorities, 
which is not by any means exhaustive or 
complete, even in relation to the cases in 
New York, it is apparent that there are 
many precedents in support of the prop- 
osition that a trust for charitable purposes 
must be definite and precise. As we have 
stated above, however, each case of the 
construction of a will stands upon its own 
facts, and whether the trusts created in the 
wills which have recently been made the 
subject of public discussicn are invalid 
upon any such grounds, is a question upon 
which we should not advise lay readers to 
form fixed opinions, until after they have 
read the decisions of the Court of Appeals 
construing the wills in question. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





A GREAT BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE. 


Tuere has been a great deal said for 
years among capitalists about an “air line’ 
railroad between New York and Boston, 
and we are glad to hear that there is now a 
fair prospect that this most important pro- 
ject will soon be accomplished. A large 
corps of surveyors are now in the field 
along the line in eastern Connecticut seek- 
ing all the facts and figures in relation to 
this great movement. If the work of sur- 
veying the whole distance between the two 
cities is done as carefully as that in the sec- 
tion named, it will show, we think, 
that at least twenty-five and perhaps 
thirty miles can he saved. That 
fact alone will ensure the safety 
of any investment necessary to build and 
furnish, between these great centers of 
trade, the very best and most thoroughly 
equipped railroad in the country. One of 
apy other sort will be a failure, while one of 
the kind described will be sure, it is gener- 
ally believed, to pay a very large intérest 
on the cost. Here it should be stated that 
the road should be built for cash, and not 
with water, and it should be, in deed 
and in fact, an air line without any regard 
whatever to local towns or local in- 
terests. There will be business enough and 
all it can do with a double track, if it is built 
on this plan. One thing more, it should 
go either over or under every public high- 
way, English fashion, in order never to be 
compelled by state laws or other reasons to 
slacken its speed on a single mile of the 
road. Fifty million dollars in gold or 
greenbacks, invested as we have stated, 
would easily pay a six per cent. dividend, 
besides accumulating from year to year a 
very large reserve surplus. Let us have 





this road—~a road that shall beat the world 
in all its appliances. Go ahead. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE money market has ruled firm 
througkout the week, though the volume 
of business was somewhat curtailed, owing 
to the intervention of the Thanksgiving 
holiday. The frequent shifting of loans 
and the activity of the stock-market caused 
the rates of interest to fluctuate to a con- 
siderable extent, but the effect was entirely 
local and temporary. The condition of the 
banks show an improvement, which ena. 
bles them to be more liberal with their 
customers; but the flow of currency from 
the interior is still of moderate proportions. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
banker’s balances have fluctuated from 4 
up to 8 per cent., the closing rate being 6 
percent. The banks are rather more dis- 
posed to make time loans, but place very 
few at less than 6 per cent. Commercial 
paper has ruled steady, with a fair demand. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 54 
@63 per cent. discount, four months at 6 
@64, and good singleenamed paper at 7 
@9. The following table gives a summary 
of the business of the week: 








- Clos. 
Aigh- est. tno, 
Sales, est. Nov. 27th, 
Adams Express..........-sseeees 16 141 40d, Mus 
American Express, ..........-+++ 234 18 lS 8 
Atlantic & Pacific............... 2,46 133 12% 12% 
Alton & T. H........ccccccsceeres 1,500 41 37 39% 
A., T. & 8. FG........snerceesceeee 1,665 9856 9746 98% 
Buff., Roch & Pitts.............. 775 B03 30% 30% 
CAMETOD COal.....csseecereeeees 9541 274 BM BK 
Canada Southern.......... «+++ 25,058 67 65 66% 
Canadian Pacific. .........+...... 4,615 6956 68%4 69 
Cedar Falls..........sessccssseeee 1,100 17% 16% 17% 
Contral Jowa .. ....--.sscccsers 10,203 16% 13.5 13% 
Contral Pacific......ccc0. escccce 65 48 «47 «47 
Char., Col. & A.cccccccccsccccoee 300 «48 4 «648 
C., Oop O. & Tu. cccccccccccceeccoccs 5,528 «743g 738 744 
Ches. & Ohio coocesecceee 623 «10% 10s 
C. & Ohio Ist pf........... --... 2,096 20 18% 18% 
Ches. & O. 2d vf£.........ceccee0e 446 «1 WY 12% 
ia Wis Ge Bie wiidssctenacesneenas 9,652 6% 6 6% 
is ie Ik Bicvccecececetencs 6,932 11% WW 1s 
Chi, Bur. & Q............ feoccecee 1,057 141 138 138 
Gite, & AMAR...ccccccccovcsece - 18 MBbw 144 142 
= Lk, eee 48,951 45 415g 42% 
er 11,947 193g 17% 17% 
Chi., St. L, & P. pf.........ccc00 17,9% 43% 40 40 
Chicago and N. W.... ......0. 17,305 12044 1187¢ 11924 
Chicago & N..W. pf....c0++0.005 646 «141g 1454 M1 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 74,990 93g BBE 94 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ - 1200 120% 119% 19% 
EE en 100 1035, 1035, 1u35¢ 
Cama, B, B DheVecerccccccescecee 300 «46% «45% «46% 
Gane, B TIAR....ccocccccccccescoce co «6150 «(150150 
Ook. & G. Ph .cccccccccccccccccee 1,150 6 52 59% 
Consol. Gas CO.......seseese006 S1614 B46 B81 81X 
Colorado Coal........+.....s0++ 33,831 403g 3535 39% 
Dub, & 8, City........-.ceceeeee 179 80 fs & 
Delaware, Lackawana & W'n. 76,840 141% 13944 141% 
Del. and Hudson............... 7,019 10634 *10514*10644 
Den, & R.G.......200--seeeeceee 7,085 B44 Bg 34g 
Den, & R. G. pf.....+--seseeee0 11,950 615 596 61K 
D2. Stewie Gee 18% 14% 
BE. T.. Va. &G. lat pf...........5 89411 7 16% 76% 
E T. & Va., & G. 2d pf......... 28,166 BS43g 8255 33 
Evans. & T. H.......25:ceeeeeeee 700 8 8 873g 88 
Ft. Worth and D. C.......se00.- 300 KOK 
Green BAY... ..000..ccercccccccce 1300 1% IY Il» 
BI, scccncscenstds eaneeunens 20 220 220 220 
Hous, & Texas.........00--e-eee 350 40 «39% 40 
Tilinow Central.............--.. S61 1833¢ 1823¢ 13234 
Ill, C. leased lines. ........++++05 100 MK 4G HY 
Bt, TE. BH W....coccccsceccecece 1,232 17% 16% 16% 
Joliet Steel Co.............ee0ee 305 130% 130 130% 
Keokuk & D. M,..........000082 168 Il ll ll 
Keokuk & D. M. pf.........+.... 142 (80 3088 
Lake Shore. ........2+.++e00+--.-+120,097 1003 9646 99% 
Lake E. & West..........06 ese. 5,345 16 155 15% 
Louisville & Nash..........++... 35,190 633¢ 615; 62% 
Lou., N. Alb, & C,...... see. eee 400 6 6 
Long Teland. ..... ....ccorcscccee 1ll0 697% «O97 
Manhattan Con...............0.- 2,818 166% 16444 165 
Manhattan Beach............... 170 165 b bb 
Maryland Coal,........ s+... 1400 18% 17 18% 
Mil, & NoOr........ se+0 socccvecee 200 41 Wk 0% 
Mem. & Charles................+. 37,182 693, 54 57% 
Mil, & Lake Shore............... 3500 6344 61¥¢ 63% 
Mil. SL. B. Ph.cccccccccccccccce 3375. %4 9 % 
Bias. Gata. .ccccccccsce coccce 11,500 91% de 91% 
Mobile & Ohio............cceses 12,420 21% 19 21 
TED, Bevencecee conccecece 1,190 433g 2236 23% 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 6281 52 49 4 
Mo., Kan. & Tex........ s eccecce 30,490 3736 36 4 8638% 
Missouri Pacific................+ 5515 11634 115g 115% 
Morris & Essex.........0...... 145  Ml3g 14 56 141% 
Nash., C, & St. L.........0.---.0. 9,650 89 86 8736 
New Central Coal.............. 3,315 19 17% 19 
N. J. Comtral.........0-ceeseeeee 149,745 658% 49% 51K 
W..F. Camtrall. .. .cccccessccccccee 8525 114% 1134 114% 
N.Y., &N. Eng.....0.0-.. ieeousad 120,816 66% 62% 6u% 
N. Y. and New Haven.......... 12 22334 22034 223% 
N.Y... Lack. & W... ccccccccccce “483 10576 10524 105% 
Wi, Zee Ee Bh ORR Weccccesccccsces 89,680 B83g 3714 37% 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf eee. 3,210 79% 7736 17% 
N.Y., Sus. & .W... ... +. 24,097 1 Mg 10% 
N, Y., Sus. & W. pf ++ 18,945 2% 245 «(7 
N.Y., Ont. & W - 23461 224% 0% 2B 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L, -. 4,150 153g 144 14% 
N. Y., C. & St. L. pf. «- 5,475 2995 2736 







Nor. and West..... 13,910 233g 22 33 
Nor. and West., pf. 53,540 543g 523g ©6588 
Northern Pacific... -- 2,626 98% 233g 28% 
North Pacific, pre’ 10,797 63% 63's 6 


Oregon & Trans.....-....+....++ 24,675 36% 35 85% 


Oregon R. & Navigation......... 5,010 107 10536 106% 
Oregon & Short L.........0-++08 1,020 33% 32 

Ontario Mining...... .......+.-. 3 6 6 
___ ERR Se 7,645 5435 534 HH 
Phil. & Heading.............00000 846,287 49% 405 1% 
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Pitts, Ft. W. & C 4% 1446 38% 144 14 
Pullman P. Car. Co 205 144 «4144 «142836 
Peo., Dec. & Ev... - - 8,720 3456 33%, 33% 
Quicksilver... .......+..- ance Oe F 7 7 
Quicksilver pf.... anes fe 2 oe oe 
Bock Island.........+--+seeeeee - 1,866 12846 127 127 
ae - BW se ye WK 
Rich. and Dan.......+..00.-..+00+ 200 «185 = (185 
Bich & W. P...0... scccce 77% WwW 172 
tRich. & Alleghany............. 14 i313 
st. Paul & D..... eovcces wenesece 64 CM 623g 
Bt. P. & D. Vi..cccccceccescccceeeee 688 TUM LIMDG 111K 
Southern Packfic......ccccccccces 39 87 Bd 36% 
South Carolina..... --- 11,017 24 4g 183 
Scioto Valley.......... -oe 2,800 18 12 13 
ae) aa seer 83,200 86 R334 34 
8. L. &S. F. pf..... 


«-» 1800 793 70 170 
st. L. & 8. F. Ist pt.. . 250 117% 116 116 
st. P., M. and M..... ee 
St. P. and Omaha.,....... 


St. P. and Omaha, pf.... 


«+» 925 118% 117% 118% 
ee 13,210 54g 52% 534 
- 1,250 1154 114 114 


Tol. & UhioC. pf......... soo 2,098 623% 60 9 BU 
Tenn. Coal & I...... «oe 5,998 10 96 100 
tTexas & Pacific...... a ---161,010 26 923 25 
Union Pacific..... ereeeee soorseee 28,185 624 GIG 61% 
United States Ex..... oo. «6816 63 62%HSCt«B 
Utica & Black R....... coos 31 121 #121 ~=«121 
Va. Midland........... --- 1,300 514 4 48 
ON) ae - 1720 WH 2 We 
W. St., L. & P.pf..... eecccccccce 5.210 38% 387 37% 
Wells-Fargo Ex - 130 12834 12834 





Western U. Tel............. 1934 77% 75% 
*Ex-dividend. " :Aseenamnent. tReceipts. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The attraction upon the Stock market 
to those of speculative tendencies seemed 
to center in the Southern railroad securi- 
ties, which have been quite conspicuous of 
late, owing to the large transactions that 
have occurred. The bullish tendency of 
these stocks has been thought by some to 
indicate the development of a disposition 
toward rash and unhealthy trading, and an 
unsettling of the strong undertone that has 
prevailed of late. In the excitement of ac- 
tive trading the advance in these stocks 
may have been carried beyond safe limits, 
but the general improvement that has taken 
place in this class of securities is no doubt 
a significant reflection of the steady im- 
provement in the prosperity of the South. 
The dealings throughout the week have 
been quite active, being stimulated by the 
favorable rumors current respecting all the 
prominent stocks. Conservative operators 
however do not look upon the present 
movement with favor, and for this reason 
hesitate to lend their support and assume a 
very cautious attitude. 


U. 8. BONDS. 

The sales of government bonds reported 
at the Board indicate strength with a 
tendency throughout the list toward 
higher prices. The demand for invest- 


ment was good with the closing quota- 
tions as follows: 


95.1265, — 

4298, 189) coup. “ie 11156} 4 arth - 
48, 190). Teg...... 1x8 i128%| Currency 68, "97 1: 4 = 
48, 1907, coup... 128% 28%)Curreney ts. '%. dig = 
Der cents .100 25 —|Currency ts, "9.1365, — 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
city banks was decreased last week 
$1.062.250, and it now amounts to $8,867,- 
750. The changes in the averages show an 
increase in loans of $2.711,500, a decrease 
in specie of $1,555,700, an increase in legal 
tenders of $308, 700, an increase in net de- 
posits of $861,000, and a decrease in circu- 
lation of $28,700. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 


Ban. Specte. 
New ¥ York.. - i 910,000 “ —— 
lanh’ 062.000 


Legal Net 
Tenaers. Deposits, 
310,000 €9,610,0u0 
188.000 

















Manuf. 3, 
Sev'ntn W'd = 1,115,600 322, 
St'teot N.Y.. 3,537,400 677,100 257,000 
Am. Kx....., 795 627 



































98.600 
» Total.....,8944,545,000 879,544,000 $18,240,700 @356,707,800 








Dee, Ine, Ine. Ine, 


Gomparioone ean 500 $1,155,700 $86!,0:.0 
—o e week ending = athe ven. 


195 

A do. 3,895 

Balances for the week ending Rov. wth. eerste 23 
do. OV. 20th.. 29,579,681 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
— )Mecbanics’.......167 170 
142 |M tile 1300 = 
— han’ _ 
295 14 
— |Market...... ....16) 166 
Commerce 1735 «178 ech’s& irad’re 135 — 
Corp peenange. 180 — |Metropolitan.... 37 38% 
Che micas - BBBAU...... 0000-185 = — 
Centra) Nat'l... 120 — |NewYork....... 200210 
116 — |Ninth National 132 
_ orth America. 127 — 
am. — |!North River... - 
. — |New York Co = 
Rive: _ . ¥.Nat’l 125 
Eleventh W: 1 — j|Onen = 
First Nation’L...1 ys 167 
‘ourtb Nation’). 142 — ceni: 116 
= Avenue.....710 — k... = 
ton.. — | = 
110 ;Republic. 1303¢ 133 
— |Bhoe & Leather. 136 — 
d Nat’ ional nd -- 
_ enth Ward U7 3g 
= tate of NewY'rk. Is 13 
— |St. Nichol 
— |Unit’d States 











DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company has de- 
clared adividena of three dollars per share, 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York has declared a dividend of one and a 
half per cent , payable Dec. 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Ise Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 





Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


AGY NET 
INCOME. 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 








The New York Tribune “of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: ‘ The 6jper cent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort- 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTERES BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau 8St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





1 per cent. First Lien Guaranteed at Mortgage 
Bank, Ipswich, Dak. Write for a list of gentlemen re- 
siding near you for whom it has made investments, 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


Gapplios Business Firms, Gorpore tions, &¢., 
with every variet 7.0 eve lines. 
Complete ——F aK. 3 Stationery tor 
new offices immediately delivere 


1 William Street. 


(Hanover Square). N. ¥. 


TO HOLDERS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 


A Solio _Q PERCENT 


Per annu, first mort- gages on 
Real Estat te, Loans ap- roved by Tacoma Na- 
tional Bank. BEsT or EFZRENCEs EasT AND 
WEsr. z. Correspondence Solicited. 

Address MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 








roductive 











Were i a 





Go, "7%, B%o. 


10 years, 
pH Reuse Coe, fae eka math ¢ Demand 


Certincates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for +. _ refe’ og aolnes 1 
.s. Orme on.» Kmme rg. lowa. 
A. L. Ormsby, "¥.Pr.,’ 150 Nassau it. N. ¥. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. re D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. 1,D., Pres't 
Satpe’ College,, New Brunswick, wy ; impo 
and Traders’ Nat’ B’k., N. ¥.: Pits t ati 
B’k st Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twelve years 
in the business. T ters can DOUBLE 
their yearly iqeome by investing their savings with 





(Mention this paper.) 


FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CUL@., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 

proved farms worth three to five times the amount 

of the loan. Loterest 8 per cent., payable semi-annu- 

ally by coupons, Interest and principal collected 

and remitted by us without chargc. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorn: 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver Ci ty prop- 
erty. County and School Sonde for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of No Qanatien, New 
York, for ourcredit. Write for particul 

Highest references east and west. 

HAYDEN & DICKINSO? 
Bankers, Denver, Colo. 


P t G pteed,. Conservative 
| eosheseate ia First Mortgage Farm 








oans in Minnesota a Dakote wrth prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed. menced 
business in 1680, and in 


oss. Weconfine our loans tothe Red Kiver 
Valley, LO easy control of our centrally tecates 
office em braves the six 
Red ‘River Vaile CF ey 13,682 farms 





W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 

Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bo bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on margin. Market letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 

Private Wires to Chicago, Beston and Philadelphia 


1% ee a O% 


‘framers First Mor 4 Beg 7 

mt of Pr semi-annual 
on f 7 C— I interest Fremitted tree of 
charge n Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved aot Minnesota, [owa, or 
D worth three x times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 





perce. Lag | #246 Banks generally. 
3. H. Bi ing and 7 peruculens to 
BAKER Sie _- 
va MPOLAS mM., OF 
A. BI MacLEAN, #& Exchange Pi. New York 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplis 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositors for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tais companya convenient depomtory for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARE, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
OHABLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIS8s, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, ¥. BAYARD OUST, 
JOHN A. STEWART, HAS. 8 . 8M 

5. M BUC W ROCKEFELLER 


inOBs M. wit 
I WRENCE. SLEXANDER E. ORR. 
BENRY i; THORNELL. pec 

LOUIS @. HAMPTON. “Acwistant Secretary. 


A. S, HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


INVESTMENTS. 


LAS well known that the One ot 8t. Paul, anne 
2 cones ofa rapid growth from aw. on. 
an 


ay 
centre ae “the Northwest. a HE made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
tate security for from six to eight per cent. Refer 
ences in 8t. 2aul and East if desired. 

E.'S. NOM TON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


H. MERRIFTELD. Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net, 
Correspondence solicited. 

References. 

Vermont National Pank............... Brattleboro’, Vt 
People’s National Bank......... oe = = 
Windham Co, Savings Bank........... Newfane, “ 

Vermont Life Ins. ° - 

oberts & lobe —. . 


Rev. H. x Spen 
A. F. Waitcemb. 
Elias B. Reed. Esa. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bo: 
pers ceut. pg Taterest. Nan A 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 
sums of BS0P and and eyewe. Prompt pay mt 
of Principal mpons, guuranteed an 
remi tod to lender « withow harg». Best I gece 
tion the Union. Fifteen years’ experien 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer to the Con: 
egationa list. d for form, circular and refer- 
Snces betore you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Meines. lowa. with capital of S150, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mertgage iso 8 
per cent. i —t- entanes (its own aye 
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ST :. 
at Saki MORTGAGE CO co. 


F. M. PERKINS, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 


’s Ten Year ntures, based epee its 

Sapital and Assets of over r No 
4 Pit years’ Experience with absolute satis- 
faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulars, 
forms and full information. Branch Offices in N.Y. 
he y. N.¥.Office, 187 B’way,C.C. Hine & Son,Agis 








SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 

’ We offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 

AS GOV'T nis se Eeectt ais a 
BOND NDS. & he funds of an any ether house im the 


state, and without Beis ation. 
al G -American ran Bank. ‘ot yo onetii $2,0¢0,- 
00. eror other references and particulars,  ad- 





HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


y le t 
American Lean and rust Co, Ne , 
Avandant references. 0., of w York 











DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE ors THE BoaRD oF Pracrons AMERICAN) 
Express Co., New York Vv. 17th, 1886. 
THE BOARD DOF DIRECTORS | OF" THIS COMPA 
have this day declared s dividend of THKEE 

DOLLARS S (93) per share, payable on the 84 day of 

ouary © 

The iranate: books will be closed from the 18th day 

of December to the 4th day of January next. 

By order of the Board. 

J.N. ENAPP, Secretary, 








ConsoLIDATED Gas CoMPANY OF NEw York, ? 
4lgvine Piace, New York, Nov. Mth, 1886. § 


DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE-HALF 
(134) per cent, on the capital stock of this com- 


er ockholder aay toon von Nov: Fa be J Dec. 15th, 





sock day of November apd be Be swgpene gu Dec Bec, ae. ® 








22 (1568) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 2, 1886. 
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BY-LAWS 


or 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 
ADOPTED JANUARY 4TH, 1836, 


PURSUANT TO LAW THE FOLLOWING By-Laws OF 
THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS COMPANY ARE HERE- 
BY PUBLISHED TO-WIT: 


ARTICLE 1. 


The number of Trustees of The Unexcelled Fire- 
works Company shall be three. Such trustees shall 
be elected annually, by ballot, at a meeting of the 
Stockholders of the said Company, held for that 
purpose, as hereafter set forth in Article 17. 


ARTICLE 2. 


At such Stockholders’ meeting, the election of 
such Trustees shall be made by ballot of such of 
the Stockholders as shal] attend for that purpose, 
eitner in person or by proxy. At such election, 
each Stockholder so attending, shall be entitled to 
as many votes as he owns shares of stock in said 
Company, and the three persons receiving the 
greatest numer of votes cast, shall be Trusiees for 
the ensuing year. 


ARTICLE 3. 


If, for any cause, the Aunual Meeting of the 
Stockholders shall not be held at the time pre- 
scribed in Articie 17, or an election of Trustees shall 
not then be made, the Trustees then in office shall 
hold over and continue ia office until a new election 
is held, and they shall appoint the time and place 
for such new election and shall give due notice 
thereof, by mail and publication. Said election 
must take place within sixty days of the date pro- 
vided for the Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE 4. 


Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the Board 
of Trustees, by death, resignation, sickness, or in- 
ability or refusal to act, the same shall be filled 
without undue delay, by a majority vote of the 
remaining members of the Board, but only after the 
Board has, by resolution, declared such office to be 
vacant. The person so chosen shall hold office until 
the next annua! election, or until a new Board is 
elected, In the eveot that the remaiming members 
of the Board cannot agree by vote upon such new 
Trustee, then a Special Meeting of the Stockholders 
shall be called for tne election of one of their 
number to till such vacancy ; and if two vacancies 
occur at the same time, a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders shall be calied to fillsuch vacancies by 


election. 
ARTICLE 5. 


The Board of Trustees shall meet regularly on 
Thursday of every week at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the office of tne Company in the City 
of New York, and the following order of business 
shall be observed : 

lst. Roll call. 

2d. Reading and approving the minutes of the 

revious Kegular and any intervening Special 

eeting. 

8d. Election and appointment of officers. 

4th. Keports of Officers and Committees, 

6th. Unfinished business. . 

6th. New business. 

On the written request of any two Trustees, the 
Secretary shall call a special meeting of the ‘Trus- 
tees, by delivering or causing to be delivered to 
each Trustee in person or by mail, a written or 
printed notice thereof, signed by such Secretary, 
specifying the time aud place of such meeting, at 
least three days before the day therein designated 
for sucha meeting. In case the Secretary refuse or 
negiect to call such special meeting, such two 
‘Trustees may do so by notice as above provided, to 
be signed by them. 

i ARTICLE 6, 

Two Trustees shail coustitute a quorum for the 

transaction of business, at all meetings of the Board 


of Trustees. 
ARTICLE 7. 


Tne Board of Trustees shall, at their first meeting 
after tae Annual Stockholders’ Meeting at which 
they are chosen, elect Oflicers for the ensuing year. 
A majority vote of the whole number of Trustees 
shali be necessary for the election of each of sai 


onicers. 
ARTICLE 8, 


The Officers of this Company shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary, 
of whom, the President, Treasurer and Secretary 
shall be Trustees of the Corporation. They shall be 
annually elected, as providedin Article 7, but may 
be removed at any time by a majority vote of all the 
other Trustees, on due cause shown, at a regular 
meeting of the Board, or at a ney Meeting, 
called aa provided ia Article 5, provided always that 
no such removal can be made at any meeting unless 
a@ written or printed notice thereof specifying such 
removal as one of the objects of such meeting, is 
served upon ali tae Trustees, with the netice pre- 
scribed in Article 5, stating that such removal will 
be brought up forc onsideration at said meeting. 

ARTICLE 9. 

In case of death, resignation, or removal from 
office of any of the Officers of this Company, the 
Board of Trustees shail forthwith elect his succes- 
sor, who spall hold his office by the like tenure. 


ARTICLE 10. 

All bills, notes, checks, or other negotiable instru- 
ments of the Company, shall be made ip the name 
of the Company, aod shall be signed by the Treas- 
urer. No offivers or ageuts vf the Company, either 
singly or together, shall have power to make any 
bill, note, check, or other negotiable instrumentin 
the name of the Company, or to bind the Company 
thereby, except as in Article No. 15, and in this Ar- 
ticle prescribed and provided. 


ARTICLE ll. 


The President shal] preside at all meetings, both 
of the Board of Trastees and of the Stockholders, 
He shall sign all certificates of stock of the Company, 
and snall do and perform ali acts appertaining te 
to tne office of President. In the event of his ab- 
sence, disability, or refusal to act, certificates of 
stock shall be signed and other acts perf »rmed by 
such person as the Board of Trustees shall by reso- 
lution designate to be President pro tem. Ifthe 
President does not preside at any meeting of the 
Buard of Trustees, on account of absence or from 
any other cause whatsoever, then the Treasurer 
shall act in his stead at such meeting. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The duties of the Vice-President shall be as follows: 
1. He shall act as Chairman at meetings of the 
Stockholders in the event of the absence or dis- 
ability of the President, or of his refusal to act. 
2. He shall discharge such other functions, if any, 
as shail be expressly prescribed by resolution of the 
Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE 13. 


The Treasurer shall keep proper books of account 
and shall have the custody of ajl the moneys or 
fuads of the Corporation and all moneys or funds 
collected or received by any Officer, Agent or Em- 
ployee of the Compaay shall be immediately paid 
over to him. He shai) promptly deposit a)l funds of 
the Company which way come into his hands in 
such bank or banks as the Trustees may designate, 
He shall keep nis bank account in the name of the 
Company. e shall couutersiga all certificates of 
siock of the Company. He shail disburse ail moneys 
of the Company uaoder such instractions as may be 
given by Resolution of the rd of Trustees. He 
shal! pr.sent,ateach Annual Meeting a statement 
of the financial affairs of the Company. 


ARTICLE 14. 


votes, acts and preceedings of every meeting of 
Trustees and ot the Stockholders in a book for that 
purpose, and shall a a registry of, and shall sign 
all certificates of stock issued, and atiteod to tne 
transfer and cancellation of certificates in a proper 
manner. He shall issue all notices for Regular or 
Special Meetings of the Board or of the Stock- 
holders, except as provided in Article 5. He shall 
keep and preserve all papers, deeds and instru- 
ments which may be ordered filed by the Board, 
and shall attend to correspondence and communica- 
tions in the ordinary business of the Company which 
may be referred to him, and shall in general do and 
perform all the duties appertaining to hisoffice. He 
shall have the custody of tne seal of the Ccmpany 
and affix the same to such papers as may be re- 
quired by the Board of Trustees or these By-Laws. 


ARTICLE 15. 
No agent or officer, other than the Treasurer of 
the Company, shall have power to indorse in the 
pame or in behalf of the Company, any note, bill of 
exchange, draft, check or other written instrument 
for the payment of money save only for the pur- 
pose of collection, unless thereunto duly and espe- 
cially authorized by the vote of the Trustees of this 
C mpany duly had at a regular or special meeting 
of the Board of Trustees apd entered on the min- 
utes of said Board, 

ARTICLE 16. 
This Company shall have a Seal, to consist of a 
Circular Die, with the letters ina circle engraved 
thereon to form the words “The Unexcelled Fire- 
works Co., N. Y.,” excircling the device or trade- 


mark, thus: 
ARTICLE 17. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders shall 
be held at the main Office of the Company in New 
York City, on the third Monday in January in each 
aud every year at twelve o’clock, meridian. Books 
for the transfer of stock sball be and remain closed 
for fifieen days preceding said Annual Meeting, 
and for five days after said Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE 18. 


Special Meetings of the Stockholders, other than 
those provided for and regulated by Statute, may 
be called by the Trustees whenever they deem 
necessary, and they shall order and cal] such meet- 
ng whenever Stockholders, in pumber not jess than 
wo, and Owning not less than one-half of the Cap- 
tal Stock, spall, in writing, request the same. Said 
meeting shall be held at said Office of the Company, 
as aforesaid, and at least ten days’ notification 
thereof, stating the object for which said special 
meeting is called, sha}l be given by muil, and only 
such business can be acted upon as may be specified 
in the call for such special meeting; but at all such 
special meeting of Stockholders, at least one-half 
of the shares of the Capital Stock, exclusive of the 
Stock held by or in the Treasury of the Company, 
must be represented, to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Dividends payable from the net earnings shall be 
declared and paid at such times and to such 
amounts as the Buard of Trustees may from time to 
time designate. 


ARTICLE 20. 


These by-laws may be amended, added to, or 
altered at any meeting of the Board of Trustees by 
a two-thirds vote of all the Trustees, provided 
always that notice of such proposed amendment, 
addition, or alteration shall be given im writing to 
allthe Trustees by mail, at least three days prior to 
such meeting. Atsuch meeting the Trustees shall 
have no power to alter, add to, or amend any by- 
law other than those specified in said notice, but as 
to those by-laws so specified, the Board of Trustees 
shall have full power and shall not be restricted to 
the proposed changes set forth in such notice. 





UFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, JANUABY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
affairs on the 3iet December, 18865. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 148, to 83lst December, 1895. ......... $3,856,61 


Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1885,..........-.. 





Total marine premiums,......... .++++-.-.- 85,196,148 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 3Ist December, 1885................ 83,770,084 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION, .....cccceseceesess+seess OL910, 300 7 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
penses........ seeeeneee theseok $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New Yor 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,034,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 





estimated At... ....cccceeecesccceceeee eevee 530,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 56 
Cash in bank.............++. eoccoecees coccccss 288,807 88 

Amount..... ercccccccccesscccceececccccces 812,740,320 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi“ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
-shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the sompany for the * ear ending 
Bist December, 1865, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARS: 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSI?TT, 
A. A. RAVEN ILLIAM BRYOE, 

WM. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LO ..D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GBORGE BLIS! 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY B. HA y, 
WILLIAM B. MACY, ILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND, ISAAC 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW'D JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEB ANSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DEN NIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 





The Secretary shall keep a true record of all the 


Commercial, 
A COMPULSORY BANK RESERVE 


Mr. Bagenot, in his work entitled 
‘* Lombard Street,” writes as follows in re- 
gard to a compulsory bank reserve: 


** But, as we have seen before, a fixed propor- 
tion of the liabilities, even when that proportion 
is voluntarily chosen by the difectors, and not 
imposed by law, is not the proper standard for 
a bank reserve. Liabilities may be imminent or 
distant, and a fixed rule which imposes the same 
reserve for both will sometimes err by excess 
and sometimes by defect. It will waste profits 
by over-provisiou against ordinary danger, and 
yet it may not always save the bank; for this 
provision is often likely enough to be insufficient 
against rare and unusual dangers. But, bad as 
this system is when voluntarily chosen, it be- 
comes far worse when legally and compulsorily 
imposed. . . . If you say that the bank 
shall always hold one-third of its liabilities as a 
reserve, you say, in fact, that this one-third 
shall always be useless, for out of it the bank 
cannot make advances, cannot give extra help, 
cannot do what we have seen the holders of the 
ultimate reserve ought to do and must do.” 


This language, though referring to the 
reserve to be kept by the Bank of England, 
is equally applicable to the banks of this 
country. The committee appointed, some 
years ago, by the New York Clearing 
House, in their report on the subject of 
bank reform, spe:k thus of the reserve 
question : 


“The requirement of a legal reserve is now 
engaging special public attention, and much 
impatience is expressed at the law which com- 
pels banks to hold a definite ratio of legal 
tenders to liabilities. The practical difficulty 
consists in attaching a rigid and inflexible rule 
of law to a mobile fund, whick is held for the 
purpose of meeting sudden contingencies, and 
which is, therefore, in its very nature a variable 
quantity. It isimpossible to prescribe by sta‘- 
ute the circumstances or the exact periods dur- 
ing which the reserve should be increased or 
diminished. There seems an intrinsic aoaurdity 
ina law requiring that a reserve must always 
be kept which was created on purpose to be 
used, or that a bank officer who draws upon this 
reserve, under circumstances for which it was 
intended, is false to the oath which he takes to 
Obey the law.” 


This, however, is precisely the absurdity 
perpetrated by this foolish and unnecessary 
law. The legitimate purpose of a bank re- 
serve is to provide a suitable cash fund for 
contingencies; and, if it cannot be used 
when these contingencies arise—as it cer- 
tainly cannot if the amount must always 
bear a fixed ratio to the liabilities of a 
bank—then the fuad is utterly useless. It 
is theoretically kept to serve a purpose; 
but when the necessity for the service 
arises then the law, by making the ratio 
specific, uniform, and invariable, practi-. 
cally says that the service shall not be 
rendered. The only way to render it is to 
disregard the law; and this is just what 
the banks have sometimes been compelled 
to do to save themselves and the people 
from ruinous disaster. The law undertakes 
to settle a question by a fixed rule which, 
in its very nature, is a variable question, 
and can be wisely determined only by the 
exercise of a sound discretion on the part 
of the banks themselves, in view of circum- 
stances as they exist at the time. Con- 
gress should, hence, summarily eject this 
legal-tender reserve requirement from our 
National Banking Law and leave the whole 
matter to the banks themselves. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue market for dry goods has not fully 
recovered from the observance of Thanks- 
giving; and, in accordance with expecta. 
tions, business was tame and uninteresting, 
there being but few out-of-towo buyers in 
the market. There has been no develop- 
ment of any new feature of significance, 
except that the requirements of the holiday 
trade has caused some activity in those 
lines of goods which are suitable. The 
cold weather that has been experienced in 
various paris of the ccuntry has resulted 
in a larger distribution of seasonable fab- 
rics; so that, in a general way, trade has 
been fair for the time of year. There is 
this satisfaction, however, that when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year, the balance is largely in favor of 





for many staple fabrics and the fact that 
the margin of profit is relatively narrow, it 
is apt to lead to the impression that trade 
is not as prosperous as it ought to be. 
There were some fair orders piaced with 
manufacturers for spring and summer fab. 
rics for future delivery, but in jobbing 
circles business was light. Retailers are 
operating with considerable freedom in 
certain holiday specialties, but in other 
respects the demand partakes of the hand- 
to-mouth character usually witnessed at 
this advanced stage of the season. Values 
are steadily maintained on all the most 
staple fabrics, and stocks in the hands of 
both agents and jobbers are in excellent 
shape. 


DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS AND COTTON GOODs, 
Tbe demand for dress-goods is light, 
Seasonable makes of all-wool and worsted 
fabrics are only in moderate request, and 
the jobbing-trade is more or less quiet; but 
package-buyers are placing some fair-sized 
orders for spring and summer goods for 
future delivery. Fancy cotton dress-goods 
are in light and irregular demand. Dress 
ginghams were in moderate demand by 
package-buyers, and there was a steady 
call for small parcels of staple checks and 
fancies. Plain, as well as fancy crinkled, 
seersuckers continue in very fair request 
for the coming season, and novelties in fine 
hourette and tufted dress fabrics are meet- 
ing with marked attention from wholesale 
buyers. The demand for plain and colored 
cottous at first hands continues light, and 
the jobbing-trade is quiet, as is usually the 
case ‘* between seasons’’; but stocks are 
in particularly good shape, aud prices are 
therefore steady all along the line. Lead- 
ing brands of Eastern and Southern sheet- 
ings are closely sold up by agents, and 
bieached goods and wide sheetings are in 
strictly moderate supply, as are most de- 
scriptions of colored cottons, as tickings, 
denims, camlets, cheviots, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc. Some makes of cotton flannels 
continue sold ahead, and prices are firmly 
maintained by agents. White goods and 
scrim curtains are in steady demand for 
later delivery, and popular makes are 
largely sold iu advance of production. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There was a better feeling in the woolen 
goods department, and some little business 
was done in heavy weight meu’s-wear 
woolens, but neither coatings, suitings or 
overcoatings, except in a few instances, 
bring prices that are satisfactory to manu- 
facturers or even on @ parity with the 
present cost of production. In delivery on 
back orders the movement of light weights 
is well up to the average tota!. In Kentucky 
jeans, business continues light and satinets 
remain quiet also. Orders for light wool 
dress fabric3 for future delivery are still of 
very fair proportions, but the descriptions 
adapted to present season trade meet with 
slow demand, and flannels, blankets, 
shawls, etc., also remain very quiet. ‘There 
is only a moderate trade in carpets, but 
the situation is still such that the small 
orders coming to hand are frequently diffi- 
cult to fill satisfactorily. There was a light 
re-order demand for hosiery, knit under- 
wear and fancy knit woolens by mail and 
wire; but selections by buyers on the spot 
were few and unimportant in volume. 
Stocks continue in very good sbape, owing 
to interrupted production in the manu- 
facturing districts, and all desirable makes 
of both hosiery and knit goods are steadily 
held by the mill agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreiga goods lacks at- 
tractiveness to buyers, as no one seems tO 
need anything worth speaking of in fabrics 
adapted to seasonable trade, and it is quite 
the exception that other than a moderate 
business with package buyers is reported. 
Still, no unusual inducements to facilitate 
sales are made, and, as a whole, the market 
shows as much tone as could reasonably be 
expected at this period of the year. Fairly 
gooa orders continue to be taken for the 
more staple woo! and mixed dress goods, 
sateens, white goods, and some lines of cot- 
tons for future delivery, but the trade 2 
this way shows a gradual tapering off. Sam 
ples of fail (1887) weight clothing woolens 
are expected to be shown in a short time. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
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this year; but the low prices now current 


past week and since January 1st, 1898, 
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compare a8 follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


For the week. 1886. 1886. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,554,899 $1,775,694 
Thrown on tie market....... 1,696,980 1,717,042 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 105,811,842 90,709,586 
Thrown of the market....... 105,308,653 98,482,750 








JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


117 BROADWAY, BET. 9th AND 10th STS. 
WILL OFFER DURING THE NEXT 30 DAYS THE 
BALANCK OF THEIR CLOAKINGS, ASTRA- 
KHA‘*‘ SAND DRESS CLOTHS AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, 
N.B.—A LARGE LOT OF DRESS LENGTHS FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, AT HALF PRICE. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT 
REASONABLE PRICKS. 


JACKSON'S 


111 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH AND 
10TH STS., N. Y- 











RIDLEY S NEW BUILDING 


IS SHOWN IN THE ABOVE CUT AND REPRE- 
SENTS THE 


LARGEST RETAIL HOUSE 


INTHE COUNTRY. THIS RESULT HAS BEEN 
ATTAINED BY A 37 YEARS’ GROWTH IN ONE 
LOCALITY, IN WHICH PROGRESS HAS BEEN 
MADE 


STEP BY STEP. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATION OF THE OLD AD 
AGE THAT 


‘A rolling stone gathers no moss” 


IS SEEN NOT ONLY IN THE GRADUAL 
GROWTH OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT FROM A 
12x30 FEET STORE, TO ONE THAT NOW COV- 
ERS 200 FEET ON GRAND STREET and 180 ON 
ALLEN AND ORCHARDS STREETS RESPEC- 
TIVELY, BUF BY THE 


GREAT ADVANTAGES 


WHICH OUR IMMENSE ASSORTMENTS AND 
THE SAVING IN PRICES AFFORD. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES W IL 
BE UPON THE MOST EXTENDED SCALE, AS NO 
TIME NOK EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED TO 
HAVE IT SURPASS EVEN THE BEST TO BE 
SEEN IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE CITY. 


Presents for Everybody, 
from the Child Up. 


NO MISTAKE CAN BE MADE IN VISITING 
RIDLEY’S DURING THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


STOCKS AND ASSORTMENTS WILL BE 
FOUND LARGER, WHILE PRICES WILL BE 8O 
MUCH LOWER AS TO SHOW A GRATIFYING 
SAVING. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH SCRUPULOUS 
EXACTNESS. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 
Grand Street, 


56 to 70 ALLEN STREET, 59 to 65 ORCHARD 
STREET, NEW YORK. 





Wa Perego 


a 
128 & 130 Fulton St.,87 Nassau St., N. Y. 
PATENTEE 
AND 
MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts, 


Our fall importations 
of LONDON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
and EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 
DRESS are now open 








ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Persian, India, 


AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found Ous- 
hak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, Kirman, 
Sivas, and the new quality known as 
Afghan, which possesses all the lus- 


ter and sheen of the Antique Carpet. 


The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called toa very fine assort- 
ment of small Antique Rugs. 

Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 
NEW YORK. 





R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





On Monday, November 224d, we will 


INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, _ TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever be- 
fore. During the past season our 
burers have been in Europe and 
the greatest care has been exer- 
cised in selecting*the newest and 
choicest goods to be tound in the 
manufacturing centers of Eu- 
rope. Our purchases are made 
directly from the manufacturers 
which enables us to offer specially 
ow prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever be- 
fore. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-nine years will be 
fully sustained this season. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND GOCDS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of ang oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the cit 


beat family trade is 8 res tfully ttsited, Orders 
from the country wa hove the q20 attention. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Chas. S. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamonds and Jewelry 





Special Holiday Attractions. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


61 Nassau St., New York, 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


 Chorister Bovs,’? an original etching b, 
F. M. Spiegle. 











té 
The Welcome Step,” atter » painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 


I7 East 17th Street, New York. 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 





IMPORTERS OF 
DIAMONDS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS, AND PEARLS. 

Mauutacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
Diamond Cutters and Polishers. 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Laue, New York. 
1 St. Andrew’s Street, Holborn Circus, London. 


A Fine Engraving 


MAKES THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


THE CELEBRATED ENGRAVING, THE 
FIRST READING OF THE EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION, 

Should be in the home of every American citizen. It 
is an historical picture, growing more valuable every 
day. It has perfect pictures of President Liucoln and 
his Cabinet, and is :printed On fine white paper, size 
26x36. 

Artist’s proofs $20.00, Plain Proofs $2, by mail, free 
of postage. 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787, N.Y. 


EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. RS. xp FOREIGN, 
Colleges. 


promptly ire 
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a.W. sounseaaen perrarian 7K. ath purest N. %. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


eee ior forcircular. £.0. hae net tren Ph Pines Ba 


French, German, Spanish, italian 


You can, e ten weeks’ study, poten either of these 
languages a’ for every-day and business con- 
bo Ricu, S. yo ts celebrated 

EISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 

a of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 SeTLR Liberal terms to aHING CO, 


G@ CO, 
Herald Boston, Mass 


HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Form 

Penmasentp, Gee borthand, ic. a = taught by 
rates. ‘or 

BRYANT. Pret, Bufalo, MY 














goLr E, Oberlin, © 
offers both sexes the best 
eC | | at the lowest cost Health: 
Yeae. Cale fySugness: giestiye exudice, ital students last 
lar sent free by Mr. Marsh, Sec 
eaten TORY OF a —Under the Col- 
or inetruction 


agement. New building. Su 
Cu ng, Superi 
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Lines not under the horse's feet. rite, BRrw- 


§ 5 TO $8 ADAY. Samples wortn $1 fo ZRER. 
STER'S SAFETY REIN HOLDERCO., Holly, Mich. 





IT PAYS cicetce PSC Rititens Os. “Olevetanao. 











Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[rer the Week ending Saturday, Nov. 27, 1886.) 







COFFEE. 
Bs 0 ccccccnsscceeeeness Wes 000 86 @ 

reer eeesene Scousoseoseéas 1934 @243¢ 
TEE LCE Virenaaeae 14 @18 

MOE 6s00sc0cc0s eveccccvee sooee 17 @18 
are obeseeceece -.. 124@183¢ 

TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest....... «+19 @75 

Japan, cccccceccccel® 50 

Hyeoe Hyson, ‘ o  weenintin «---14 @70 

© éscnnwen ----14 @50 

Eoelish Breakfast, ©  avenns soeeeel8 @65 

SUGAR, 

Cut Loaf, Cubes.......... 6@b% 
7, a boee 6% -a@— 
POUUES +s ccccccecees 6@6b% 
Granulated, Standard . 53 
Standara A..... me b3g@ — 

Extra O White. eee 5@ & 
Extra C Yellow..... $eeebadserees 44@ 4% 
PIN a6. 00k66e0506bd00b00000% * 4@ 4% 

MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 49 @53 


Good to Prime..... eee 47 @48 
Porto Rico. Ponce, rrime to Choice.. 80 @42 


FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, ¥, bil, (200 lbs.) $24 
Oo" Oe, eC lnccccccese 14 
Codfish, boneless, 60 b. ie | 
‘* _ Bhredded, 1 th. Tins, sper doz. 1 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, My Ule.esenee 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # i itend 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 
Winter Wheat, weed Fancy Roller Patent, 





OEY MINI, 0.000 0000c0s000cesoeres 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade................. 6 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 35 
XXX St Lous, Mo., Winter Wheat soadeess 5 50 
i. Uk. ar Tr re 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller Satin ssknnravaens 5 15 
Brilliant XXX Family..........---s+0+000- 4 85 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 4 90 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ . 4 85 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 75 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
— Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
er er 2% 
Corn Fon, from Southern White Corn... 3 50 
GRAIN, 
Waeat: 
- 2 es.. seccccerees B— — @— 81K 
| Oe eee igeliere —— @—tb% 


Ungraded ee — 81 @— 89 





Meciums pcocce cocccccccoce 











eae Ob 


160 @— — 

MOSTOWS. .ccccccccccccces. 180 G1 SS 

Bi sssnes-cupsasesecsans’ os 8 OO Oe = 

Green, prime, Boush....... — @ 1 05 
MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 lbs........:......8 — 724(@% — 773 
Bhorts, 60 Ibe .. ° ese — 724@ — 75 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibs... —-7 @ — 9% 

1 ou 
Bye — 80 
— 75 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs core —85 @— 9D 
Hay, No. 2, esses TU @ — 80 
Hay, No.3, “ * cee cee 60 OO — — 
Hay, Shipping aid eeececeee —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Olover ? ) “Adeesie —45 @ — 55 
Hay, clover mixed “ we. —60 @ — 66 
Btraw. long ?" \ebo dues -—t0 @ — 65 
Straw, short er .-50 @— — 
Rtraw, Oat 7S sak wee —45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat *  wghaeel —— @ — 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
ee eee 10 4 11 00 
 y — eee - 1000 @ 10 50 
SD See 12 25 @ 12 00 
Family Pan ecibeene -..6 1375 @ 14 75 
Extra India Mese, per toe. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ 600 @ 700 
Cur Mgats 
Smoked Hams......... ‘ — @ 104¢ 
‘“*  Sheulders........ — @ 6¢ 
Dressep Hogs ..... bieaeband 5K@ 5% 
LARD. 
Posten palin, $9 Re. aet-nahe bsttinacne & 
Tierces csatiabodver cos cosdebeondeocs © ae 
Half bbis cecccccccccs cocccesccce OG 


Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs........csccssesescce 856 
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BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ...— @ 31 
Prime Creamery, tubs..... ri — @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. 25 @ 27 
tn ordinary to good, tubs... 15 @ 18 

Ceneoceeesecagcs on seecoese mua @ 4 

CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new. — @ 18% 
Fine State Factory......... — @ il 
Bnglish Dairy................ — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case... — @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case. -— @8 25 
Schweitzer American, #@ ib...... eos 15 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 25 @ 26 
Di tictch Jusettarscececancene —- @— 
Western, fresh-laid....... Sinha tine 24 @ 24¢ 
BEE Gi 5 ccc: cecdcncses neoen 16% @ 1 
DRESSED POULTRY 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @—14 


Philadelphia, Springs... ....... 
State and Western, nseanees é 
eee 

Sees Ducks 
Gee 








VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbi...... $1 (0@2 00 
« DWE, .. cccccccccccccccces 1 00@2 25 
CS 1 @4 00 
PTD: «i ciecssaaceasecns 2 00@5 00 
Caulitiower, per bbl. .........cc0e0 75@4 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl......... ——@l 25 
Turnipa, yeliow, per bbi........ Om, oF 
Turnipe, white, per bbl............. T5@1 25 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 1 50@2 00 
Carrots,per 100 bunches........ ... 75@1 00 
8 ee 1 00@1 50 
Oe ree 10 00@15 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 00@2 50 
= Jersey, per crate...... 90@1 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwin, per bbl.......... 1 50@ 2 25 
‘** Pippins, per bbl..... semaied 50@ 1 75 
“ Greenings, per bbi.......... 1 75@ 2 75 
Pears, Duchess, per bbl........ 3 W@ 6 00 
Secke), per Nc kccwtidats 4 00@ 7 00 
iy I ib cncndtaictecd -- 4£00@ 5 00 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib....... _— 2@ 4 
‘* Salem, per Ib.......... ieee @ 4 
“ Cuatawba,per ib........... ° 8@ 5 

Chestnuts, per bush.............. 6 00@ 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 


Applee, dried, State, fine cut.... ........ . 5 
evaporated: 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxec............. 1044 


Cherries. pitted, 1886 
Peaches, evaporated - 
FancyYellow Peeled,50-lb. boxes or 30 


Fancy Yellow Unpeele * 7 ND pginen 17 
Red Ves 15 
Peaches, dried, peeled, bbls. een —@153¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 Ip. boxes.. —@1944 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 60 lb. bus. ore 23 
Blackberries, dried. in ‘50 ib, boxes........11 
Whortleberries, in 50 Ib. boxes............. 9 


WOOL MARKET. 


OunI0, Penn., and W. Va.— 
x, _ , and above, Washed Fleece, . .883@37 








No. 1 “ — , .88@39 
No. 2. “ “ =, .87@88 
New Yorx Stare, Mica., W1s., and Lyp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fi leece bigeeoned 82@84 
SS ee... es Beate 87 @38 
No. 2 « S . sonnuda 86@37 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. ose +-36@42 
COMBING WOOL. 
a 89@40 
“ ay -. 30@32 
Gneees sshed clothing StaTes.— 
ne ashed clothing 
Samet 20@30 
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iE 
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i2 + Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
A beautiful 7 Band or yn 


WE GREAT 


RIC 
MEBICA esey sty ihn x ork. 


Pg PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


“ Strong Silat” ( én. and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, &c 





PLETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers TU KE Pos. XW OOD,Machinists 


fk ETT 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH STS., NewYork 





Insurance, 


THE DWIGHT CASE AND THE 
COURT OF APPEALS, 


Tue full text of the decision of the Court 
of Appeals in the Dwight case is before us. 
The fact, 
scarcely made to deny it, is that Dwight 
made false statements—in plain language, 
he lied—in his applications; he said his oc- 
cupation had for ten years been that of a 
real estate and grain dealer, working only 
on his own account, and to the usual ques- 
tion ‘‘ is he now, or has he ever been en- 
gaged inor connected with the manufacture 





so notorious that attempt was 


or sale of any beer, wine, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors,” he made the usual answer 
No, which was necessary for the purpose of 
procuring insurance. This was entirely 
false. He was never a dealer in real estate or 
grain, and was not in business for himself, 
as is shown by his own sworn testimony 


in bankruptcy proceedings; and he 
was ‘“‘engaged in” and ‘‘connected 
with” the sale of liquors. All this 


was admitted on the trial; yet the trial 
court refused to say whether this was a 
breach of warranty, “‘ but left it to the jury 
to say whether the sales of liquor proved 
to have been made were sales at all within 
the intent and meaning of the contract.” 
Previous questions having inquired his 
regular business, this one sought to find if 
he had been in any manner connected with 
liquor-selling, and to plain people it must 
seem that the inquiry could not be broader, 
plainer, or more searching. Yet because 
Dwight had not kept a public bar at his 
hotel but only sold in the routine of botel- 
keeping the jury was authorized to as- 
sume that the company did not mean just 
that in its question; as the decision puts 
it, “‘the jury was instructed that because 
the insured had not been engaged in or 
connected with the manufacture or sale of 
liquor, etc., in a particular way, he could 
truthfully represent that he had not been 
connected with it in any way, and if he did 
not sell to everybody without limitation or 
exception that he was justified in replying 
to the question that he did not sell to any 


one.” The court says ‘the fallacy of such 
a charge is too plain for argument.” We 
should suppose so, for if a man had sworn 
that he had never struck anybody in his 
life and the contrary were proved on him 
he would hardly escape by saying, ‘‘ well 
I have been in the habit of hitting women 
and children aclip when I met any, but I 
didn’t suppose you meant them,” and no 
judge would be likely to charge a jury 
that ‘‘ any” and ‘“‘anybody,” in a written 
contract, really mean ‘‘ every” and ‘* every- 
body.” Of course the Court of Appeals 
does not say this, but it is plain enough 
that the judge presiding below was almost 
as resolved as the jury to *‘find” a verdict 





against the wicked company, at whatever 
wrenching of language. 

Was this misrepresentation immaterial? 
The Court of Appeals says not: 


The question itself assumes that persons en- 
gaged in or connected with the manufacture or 
sale of liquors in any manner were more haz- 
ardous subjects for insurance than those oceu- 
pied in more reputable employments, and that 
the insurer would regard such employment as 
an objection to the proposed contract. The ex- 
tent to which the employment affected the 
character of the applicant or his value as a risk 
wasa question solely for the insurer. The de- 
fendant hada right toa full and frank disclo- 
sure of any and all facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and this confessedly it did not obtain. It 
was misinformed as to the precise fact which 
had been agreed upon as a fact material for it 
to know in determining the propriety of enter- 
ing into the proposed contract, and by the par- 
ty who had assented to the proposition that such 
misinformation should invalidate any contract 
made. . . . The legal effect of this contract can 
be avoided only by making a new one for the par- 
ties, or denying any significance to language.” 

William M. Tweed had a policy in the 
Knickerbocker, containing the then usual 
restriction on travel, and the company re- 
fused payment on account of his leaving 
the country, under peculiar circumstances, 
without its permission or that of anybody; 
but it could not be said that this violation 
of contract hastened his death or materi- 
ally increased the risk. If Dwight had 
lived for years, and then perished in a rail- 
road disaster, this falsehood of his would 
not have contributed to his dying, and yet 
the company would have been carrying a 
risk worse thau it knew, and worse than it 
would have accepted. Suppose he had 
quickly died, in some way to which liquor 
and liquor dealing did not contribute, 
would the falsehood have been material? 
It would have been there all the same, and 
whether it ‘‘ought” in such case to void 
the policy is unnecessary to consider. 

We find a *‘ reading notice” in the daily 
press commending the course of the 
Equitable in paying its $50,000 promptly 
in the Dwight case. That company is 
entitled to the assumption that its 
officers acted as they thought at the 
time right and expedient, but not more so 
than are the officers of the companies which 
refused to pay. ‘‘Oae of the other com- 
panies [the Home, with a policy of $15,00] 
snortly afterward followed the Equitanl.’s 
example.” So this ‘‘ notice” says, and tbe 
Home did pay; but its President toid the 
writer of this article that he informed the 
representative of the Dwight estate that 
payment had been decided upon as on the 
whole expedient, but that he wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that the company con- 


fraud. ‘‘ The purely technical character of 
the present defense is apparent,” this ‘ no. 
tice” avers. Hardly so. It also says that 
‘‘other companies,” apparently referring 
to all the resisting companies, ‘‘ learning 
before Col. Dwight’s death that he had been 
taken ill, sent their special agents and ad. 
justers to seek grounds upon which to 
force him to give up his policies before his 
death.” This also is scarcely correct. The 
fraud was evident before Dwight was ‘tak. 
eniil,” and the New York Life has a special 
defense in that it never received Dwight’s 
premium at all; the money was refused and 
returned to the agent, and on Dwight’s re. 
fusa! to touch it or to ‘let any (blanked) 
insuranee company bulldoze me,” it was 
deposited in a bank in his name, where it 
still lies; the premium received by another 
company was tendered him in greenbacks, 
before ‘‘ taken ill,” and similarly refused, 
and that pack of greenbacks has lain in the 
company’s safe to this day. 

The Court of Appeals declines to pass 
upon other quesiions involved, as being at 
present unnecessary. It has not decided 
that the Dwight estate has no claim, but 
that the suit against the Germania must be 
retried; yet this means that practically the 
company must have a verdict. 

If Dwight died as alleged, he has been 
dead eight years; the litigation has been in 
progress seven and a half. The estate may, 
perhaps, try again, but the end is clear. 
The Dwight insurance will never be col- 
lected. 








INSURANCE, 
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Mas sachusells Wottal Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M,.V- 8B EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
Jouw A. UALL. Secretary 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $1,392,581 21 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual retarns of surplus. ap gg at net cost 








sidered the case a deliberate and thorough 


Poilctes con- ~~ Ye tor their value, 
Agenia wanted. A 
8 STEPHENS. Vice-President 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 





The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 
nies, Unites the advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile irms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 


credit may be largely increased, isa epecialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurancecompanies‘of the United States the}Provident Savings ranks First in smallest 
death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER, OR IN PERSON 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1886. 
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J. H. WASHBURN, ¥.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


Hew York, July 18th, 1886, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HAS COMBINED IN ONE FORM OF 
POLICY ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN SAFELY 
AND PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND 
NOW OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC 
UNDER THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
ITIS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES RETURNING AT THE 
END OF THE TONTINE PERIOD A 
LARGER AMOUNT IN CASH THAN 
THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID; OR, IF 
THE POLICY BE CONTINUED, GIVING 
ASSURANCE AT A VERY SLIGHT 
COST; (6) THE FORM OF POLICY IS 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 
ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER TH POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 
IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


THE 
Americ’ 
FIRE 
Instr’ ce 


oe 
Philade 
sEventt- -BIXTH ANNOAL STATEMER 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F STEvEns, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 
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THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't, * 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 

H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 

S. N. STEBBINS, Actua 1; 


AMERICAN 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 


WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 





Fire Insurance Company. W. A. BREWER, Jr.» - - President. 
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holders have the advan- 
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DAaDIISIOD.....0...cccccccccccccscoscoce 166,551 71 OFFICE: 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - -- -- ~*~ > - * + 85.177.478 99 


a Be re eisai ii shares sncccnennenececenesictensssvepsoqnesens $371,822 37 

Reserve for Inland Marine LOSSES.............s..scseeeeeee seeeeeees 98,583 45 

Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32,765 44 

RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. ... 0.0.0... ccsseseseseeeseeees 2,265,427 88 
(Qf which for Inland Marine $55, 969 52). 
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Cash Assets, as above -----*-- - - - $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


AND GA GASUALLY COMP ANY 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWBRIGHT, Azss't Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
any cause after three years. 

Death Claims paid atonce as soon as pi 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined with the 
ality, assures the pop ty and = 


Ai torms of Tontine Policies issued 


TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
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Chi waukee 
Madison, St. Paul, 
Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
Council Bi 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fost Expeess Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, y An ea 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
‘oaches, 

and all known appliances that will contribute to the 
SAFETY, eomrent, SPEED AuD LUXURY 

of passengers. te trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for all points of interest in 
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to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEAS 
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ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago an? Milwaukee ad 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
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via. THE NOR ESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
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CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 


FOR SUBSORIBERS. 
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OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 
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Old and Young, 


THE WIND. 


BY IRVING BROWNE. 





Tux wind blows over the sea, 
Blowing homeward the bulky ships ; 
The land looms under the sailor’s lea, 
And he dreams of his sweetheart’s lips. 
The wind creeps over the wave, 
It stirs the pines by the deeps, 
It sweeps the grass on the quiet grave 
Where the sailor’s sweetheart sleeps. 


The wind sweeps ver the sand 
Of the desert so hot and bright ; 
It heaps the grave of the Arab band; 
It covers the sphynx from sight. 
The wind breathes laden with balm, 
lt wrinkles the face of the pool, 
It lifts the jeaves of the lazy pulm, 
As the night descends so cool. 


The wind wails over the snow 
And ice of the virgin zone, 

Where half the year the great stars glow, 
And the white bear sits alone. 

The wind circles over the town; 
It swoops on the houses for prey, 

It lifts them aloft and hurls them down, 
As eagles snatch lambs away. 


The wind rustles over the plain 
Of the emigrant’s boundless home, 

It heaves the waves of the wheaten main, 
And the grass where the buffaloes roam. 

The wind sweeps the ruinous waste, 
Where wanders the big-horned ox, 

And pilgrims to Peter’s great dome haste, 
And shepherds pipe to their flocks, 


O, thou untamable wind! 
Though mortals may quench the fire, 
And the water’s violence bind, 
They canvot escape thine ire. 
O, thou beneficent wind! 
As Adam first blessed thy breath, 
The last man shall confess thee kind, 
As he lies awaiting death. 
Aupanry, N. Y. 





FRIENDS FROM THE CLOUDS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 





Can & woman be considered so very, very 
old at three and thirty? Is it, after all, so 
great an age? Is it such a long, long dis- 
tance from the days of youth and beauty? 
Are the hiils so tremendously high between 
thirty-three and the maiden charms of 
sweet seventeen, that the former is shut 
irremediably into shadow-land? I don’t be- 
lieve it. I may have been talked into this 
theory at one time—my worst time—read 
into it by silly, sentimental novels, sung 
into it by sillier sentimental ballads; but I 
know better now. At the present hour I 
am a little older in years and a greai deal 
younger in thought and feeling than I was, 
and the reason for all this is the theme of 
my story. 

To begin with, in my early daysI had 
been crossed in love—not so deeply crossed 
that its marks had sunk into my face and 
scored it with as many lines asa railway 
map; but I had had my love troubles and 
my disappointments, and was not by any 
means the betterfor them. My lover had 
been no more of a hero than I had been a 
heroine; we were not of the stuff that the 
heroic comes from, although he had talked 
a great deal—an unnecessary great deal— 
of his family, of his family connections, 
and of his great uncle, who was knighted 
for doing something intensely shabby to 
lug a gentieman into Parliament whose 
seat was slipping unpleasantly from under 
him during a great political contest for an 
especially rotten ‘* division.” But Arthur 
always talked like a hero, even when he 
Was young and wore turn-down collars, 
and my girl’s heart took his speech for 
silver, and went out to meet his rather 
more than half way. What a waste of 
time and years and pretty compliments it 
was, after all! My brother, my senior by 
twelve years, stepped between us, took a 
dislike to Arthur, snapped him up and told 
him plainly that he was a “conceited, 
stuckup, overgrown, knock-kneed puppy”— 
Arthur was six feet one, and did give way 
a little at the knees—and made things so 
disagreeable al! around that Arthur told 
me one summer evening that he thought it 
was best that we should part. 

Probably it was best. It was vexatious, 
however, to think some time afterward that 
my brother wasin the right, and that l 
might have hada bad time with Arthur, 
had I married him, and that 1 was merci- 





fully spared the fate of Arthur’s actual 
wife—he married a brewer’s widow, who 
sued for a judicial separation some three 
years after that, and got it easily—and that 
I might have done worse than become my 
brother’s housekeeper and general factotum 
in his desolate little house at Rumney 
Burn in Lancashire. 

My brother Wiliiam was perfectly right; 
but he need not have impressed that fact 
upon me quite so often and at such un- 
called-for times; and he might have im- 
pressed me with more suavity of demeanor 
and kindly consideration for my woman’s 
feelings. But then he had no suavity of 
demeanor, and—lI blush to confess this of 
my only relation—his kindly consideration 
was chiefly for himself. He was not al- 
together a hard brother; but he had im- 
mense faith in his own convictions, and 
an immense contempt for everybody’s else. 
He was always right, and other folks were 
always wrong. Toe reader may have met 
a character like this in his pilgrimage 
through life. Ihave heard of one being 
seen as far west of England as Land’s End, 
and there isa curious specimen, I have 
been informed on the best authority, at the 
Old Fogies’ Club, Pall Mall. This makes 
three altogether to my certain knowledge. 
But brother William had been success- 
ful in life, and thought he had a right to 
crow, although he did not make any friends 
by his crowing. No one cared particularly 
for William Ironstone. In our part of the 
world he was put down as cantankerous. 
No one seemed at all anxious for his society, 
though society of any kind was scarce 
enough at Rumney Burn; andhe certainly 
displayed no anxiety for society himself. 
He was almost a Timon of Athens ina drab 
suit and gaiters, and with a hat three sizes 
too large for him. 

William was content with himself and 
his surroundings—at least he said so—and 
that was sufficient for all times and seasons. 
He had his own way, and waxed fat and 
thrived, and save a little doggedness when 
the wind was easterly, and an extra de- 
gree of crabbedness when his liver was 
askew, he was not altogether an unreason- 
able being. Why he did not like society— 
he had snubbed the vicar of the church, 
and insulted the solicitor and doctor of the 
next town within three months of our 
settling down at Rumney Burn—I was 
never quite able to fathom. Certainly it 
struck me that he had had his disappoint- 
ment at some time or other when I was a 
little girl, and had taken to business habits 
to get over it, as weaker-minded men 
would have taken to poetry or brandy. 

And business habits had made him staid 
and old-fashioned, and rich and method- 
ical—and friendless, utterly. His method 
was astonishing ;everything was regulated 
by square and rule at The Cedars, Rumney 
Barn. Woe tothe servants who were five 
minutes behind time with the breskfast in 
the morning, or went to bed five minutes 
later than usual im the evening. Woe to 
the cook who did not dish up the dinner to 
the exact hour appointed; to the coachman 
who was not ready with the carriage at the 
precise second which had been mentioned 
for an airing; to the gardener who did not 
set his plants and shrubs and prune his 
trees according to the time for planting 
and pruning asregulated by William Iron- 
stone, whose manner in life was to regulate 
everything within his own domain. Was 
it to be wondered at that should fall in 
with his regulations and get methodical a 
little bit myself, and feel weighed down by 
those three and thirty years I have already 
mentioned, despite my inner consciousness, 
which should have assured me that, under 
more favorable surroundings, there were 
life, and enjoyment of life, and an autumn 
of youth left to me before pert folk could 
say that I was getting ‘‘so dreadfully 
old”? 

Of course I began to look old—a pale 
reflection of my brother without his drab 
suit and gaiters—and to think in my heart 
of hearts that it was a neutral-tinted world 
in which I was playing my small part out. 
Brother William had no such ideas of self- 
disparagement; and that I should imagine 
for one instant that his company was not 
sufficient solace for my declining years had 
never entered into the wildest dream of 
his imagination. 

I wonder what Wiliam Ironstone would 





have done without his big garden, and his 
cedars, of which he was inordinately vain, 
as though he had planted them and seen 
them grow up to their big, broad-spread- 
ing, funereal proportions, instead of Duying 
them ready made along with the rest of the 
fixings? He was fonder of his garden than 
of me; it was his solace and distraction, 
his one study. He did more work than 
his three gardeners put together. He was 
always out of doors. 

‘**There’s old Bill Ironstone upside down 
again!” I heard an irreverent postman say 
to the coachman one morning, as he 
caught sight of my brother weeding iis 
garden path; and certainly, in the garden, 
it was difficult to discover my brother in 
anything like a dignified posture. Dahlias 
were his chief delight. He spent a great 
deal of money upon dahlias, and people 
could flatter him on that point when they 
could not draw a smile or a sympathetic 
glance from him on any other topic under 
the sun. In the evening in the autumn- 
time, when the weather was not always of 
the warmest, he would sit before his grand- 
est bed of dahlias, smoke his pipe, and 
pose as the monarch of all he surveyed. 
He was at his best then; he had dined 
well, he had got over the little vexations of 
the day, and it was his pleasure to take his 
ease in his garden ground and admire bis 
flowers, and endeavor to listen to my 
housekeeping experiences of the last six 
hours. He was not a sociable man, but he 
strongly objected to sitting in his garden 
alone. He preferred me near him, knitting 
or netting, in the gloaming. Toere were 
times when I used to fancy he was getting 
nervous as he was getting old, but that 
was all fancy, I dare say. 

One evening, early in September, we 
were in the summer-house after dinner— 
always an hour after dinner by the chro- 
nometer he carried, and which never varied 
&@ minute in a month—and I remember it 
was ex'ra cold and bleak, even for Septem- 
ber in Lancashire. It was growing dusk. 

‘*What are you shivering at, Priscilla?” 
he asked, suddenly. ‘‘ You knowI strongly 
object to see anybody shiver.” 

‘* It’s rather cold this evening.” 

**T don’t feel it a bit. You must have 
something the matter with you, if you call 
this cold.” 

**T mean it is rather cold for the time of 
year. I have knaown September such a 
warm month,” I added, with my teeth 
chattering. 

**T don’t remember a warmer September 
than this has been, or a finer evening than 
this. There really is not anything to shiver 
at, Priscilla,” he said reproachfully. ‘I 
wish to goodness you would leave off that 
rattling.” 

‘Perhaps if I walked about a bit”— 

‘*Ab! go and walk. Do something!” he 
said. , 

I walked the whole extent of the garden 
grounds, and then returned to the summer- 
house. My brother was half dozing, and 
gave quite a little start when I came back 
to his side. 

‘*T have disturbed your nap, William.” 

‘*T haven’t been asleep,” he answered, 
shortly. ‘‘I never sleep in the open air; 
you know Idon’t. Do you think I want 
to wake up stone blind?” 

“I beg your pardon. I thought you 
were nodding, William.” 

‘* You were mistaken, Priscilla,” he said. 
‘* You are always mistaken, for the matter 
of that.” 

‘* Perhaps I am.” 

‘« There is no perhaps about it ;you are.” 

‘*Very well,” I said a little tetchily, ‘I 
am, 80 there’s an end of it.” 

He was extra cross and snappish that 
evening, and so wasI. He had had noth- 
ing to disturb his equanimity that day, save 
two circulars from Manchester asking for 
subscriptions for 1»cal charities and seven- 
teen pruspectuses soliciting his immediate 
epplication for shares in seventeen separ- 
ate swindles of colossal proportions. Pos- 
sibly something in the air had disturbed us; 
at allevents something in the air was to 
disturb us both, and that very shortly. But 
we reckon not of the great change ap- 
proach'ng; indeed, as if to mark the con- 
trast, my brother said suddenly, and with 
a flourish of his long clay pipe: 

** What I admire about this place, Pris- 
cilla, is its perfect state of repose.” 


————. 


‘“Tt’s alittle dull, William; especially at 
this time of the year.” 

‘**T see nothing dull in, it,” he answered. 
‘*T don’t think any well-balanced mind 
would see anything duliin it at apy time, 
more especially at thistime. What do you 
want?” 

‘*T hardly know,” I answered, with a 
sigh. 

‘*Here’s everything the heart can wish 
for,” he continued. ‘No noise and bustle, 
and smoke and smother, and fuss and ex- 
citement.” 

‘*No; nothing at all of that kind. That’s 
very true.” 

‘Thirty miles away from a big town— 
perfect peace and rest and seclusion—not 
harassed by a crowd of busybudies of 
neighbors, people who drop down upon 
you at all hours and seasons, and always 
at the time and season when you would 
give anything rather than see their ugly 
faces. Absolute rest ihere is, Priscilla; 
and yet you are not content.” 

“lam notof qa dissatisfied nature, Wil- 
liam, but”— 

** Perfect rest and—what the dickens is 
that?” 

And what the dickens was it, I could 
have said myself the instant afterward, 
without considering that I was actually 
profane. 

We both sprang to our feet, looked 
wildly round, edged a little closer to each 
other for mutual protection, stared into 
each other’s face, and gasped for breath in 
our complete bewilderment. Suddenly 
there were branches cf trees and hedges 
ominously cracking. There was a strange 
rushing and hissing noise. There was a 
stranger flopping and flapping, as of gigan- 
tic wings, a distant crackling of wood, and 
the voices of men in high altercation, and 
making use of bad words—indubitably bad 
words. 

My first impression was that our gar. 
deners had been seized with temporary de- 
rangement, and were fighting amongst 
themselves, and with all available missiles 
within reach: but that delusion was dis- 
pelled by their sudden rush into the open 
air and from the outhouse where they had 
been packing up their implements. 

**Oh! lor a-mussy, sir—what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Then the voices in the distance went on 
again. 

**Look out—catch hold—hold hard—let 
go that confounded rope—oh! blazes. Now 
then! No—not now. Oh!—whoop. Let 
go now! No—hold hard, you jackass, 
you! Hold hard, I tell you!” 

And then, with an immense bound and 
more blobbing and flopping and flapping, 
a monster balloon, disheveled and short of 
breath, or gas, and knocked out of all 
shape by contact with rough earth—a most 
disreputable looking, out-all-night, all-of- 
one-side balloon—came skidding and bob- 
bing and rolling and swaying like a 
drunken giant into the garden, and scurried 
at a rapid rate across the grass-plot and 
the flower-beds. A malformed, untidy, 
and drunken balloon it surely was. 

‘* Here, lend a hand,some of you fellows, 
and don’t stand gaping there. Catch hold 
of the ropes, will ye?” called some one 
from the car. ‘‘Mind the grappling- 
irons—whew! We're off again, by Ju- 
piter!” 

And away the balloon shot past us, the 
inmates of the car bawling incomprehen- 
sible instructions to Mr. Ironstone—who 
had become purple with rage, and was 
shaking his stick at them—and then out 
came all the dablias by their roots, which 
became entangled in the claws of the 
grappling-irons trailing below the car, and 
were borne off with their garish heads up- 
side down in one clean swoop. 

‘* Well, of all the "— 

But there was no time to listen to my 
brother’s comments on the exciting events 
which were passing beneath our notice. 
The balloon was still skidding along some 
eight feet from the ground, till it was 
brought up against the greenhouse roof, the 
glass of which the grappling irons smashed 
neatly and expeditiously; then away it 
went witha bound like an india-rubber 
ball to earth again, and shaved from a side 
bed about thirty feet of scarlet geraniums 
and finally came driving toward the sum 





mer-house, into which my brother and 1. 
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and the three gardeners, all tore for our 
lives. It struck the summer-house, was 
again whirled backward, and got jammed 
amongst the branches of the cedars, where 
it looked like a live thing struggling to 
have another “shy” at us. The gardeners 
crept timidly to the rescue after sundry ob- 
jurgations hurled at them by the senior 
person in the car, and presently the balloon 
was hauled with difficulty to earth, every- 
body tumbling over everybody else, and 
the gas escaping with most unpleasant dis- 
tinctness. 

“You'll be after putting that pipe out, 
sir, or we shall be blown to atoms before 
we know where we are,” cried the aero- 
naut to my brother, when he and his com- 
panion were out of the car shaking them- 
selves, and facing us on terra firma. 

“Lor help us--what do you mean by all 
this row?” shcuted my brother, pitching 
his ‘‘long clay” several yards from him, 
immediately. ‘‘ Whatever has brought you 
into this neighborhood with that dangerous 
lump of tomfoolery?” 

The aeronaut was an Irishman, and had 
a sense of humor in him as well as a sense 
of dignity. 

‘*The southwest breeze brought us here. 
I’m Captain Gray, sir, of whom ye have 
douvtless heard.” 

‘* No; I have not, sir.” 

“Then ye are living a strangely isolated 
life, sir, and I pity ye; and I’ll talk to ye 
when I have got my balloon more ship- 
shape. On my ccnscience, Bigweed, but 
we have done the balloon a mighty deal of 
damage this time, and no mistake.” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” said his 
eompanion, in so deep and bass a voice that 
even my brother was startled, and gave a 
quick glance in the last speaker’s direction. 
Mr. Bigweed was a young man by compar- 
ison with the weatuer-beaten, gray-whisk. 
ered aeronaut at his side; avery tall, thin, 
round-shouldered young man, who wore 
colored spectacles, the left glass of which 
had been shaken out of its frame, and gave 
him an odd, one-eyed aspect. 

* But it does matter, Mr. Bigweed, as the 
damage is my affair, and I went up taking 
all risks,” said the aeronaut. ‘‘It matters 
agreat deal.” 

“Tt shall not cost you a penny,” re- 
marked the young man in a deeper voice 
still. ‘* You will please to consider this my 
affair. I persuaded you to start. It was 
all my fault.” 

“All right; if ye look at it in that light 
I’m obliged to ye,” said the aeronaut 
lightly. 

‘*And—and who’s responsible for the 
damage done to my property?” spluttered 
forth my brother indignantly. ‘Just look 
at the wreck you have made all over the 
place with your infernal balloon. That was 
a dahlia bed once, sir; and there were ten 
yards of scarlet geraniums over there, and 
the greenhouse glass, and the cedars—good 
gracious! It’s like an earthquake!” 

“‘T must confess we’ve put things a little 
bit out of sorts here, sorr,” said the Irish- 
man, ‘‘ and ye will allow me to apologize. 
1 had not the least intention of intruding. 
If I could have dropped on the hills‘de it 
would have been preferable; but the wind 
carried us over your wall, and so, being at 
the mercy of the wind, here we are, sorr. 
And you willallow me tosay,” headded, with 
considerable dignity, ‘‘ that, as a rule, we 
are generally made welcome by the gentle- 
men in the vicinity of our sphere of location, 
and not bullied and treated as pickpockets, 
sorr! I may say that by the gentlemen in 
the vicinity into whieh it is our fortune to 
drop we are treated as gentlemen—as we 
hope we are, sorr. And now, perhaps, 
ye'll not keep on jabbering and distraeting 
my attention whilst I have this machine to 

get into something like order, and if your 
men will find some lanterns—for it’s getting 
moighty dark—why, the sooner we shall 
be able to rid ye of our ugly presence ; don’t 
ye see?” 

My brother thrust his hands to the depths 
of his pockets, and looked down at his 
gtiters, and seemed to be taken a little 
aback by the out-pourings of this indignant 
and satirical aeronaut. 

“The gardeners will do all that you re- 
quire,” he muttered. 

_. “Many thanks, sorr,” said the aeronaut, 


a xi taking off a hat very much knocked out of 


pe; “and if ye will instruct one of your 





men to run for a conveyance—a big van or 
a strong cart is best—I shall be still further 
obliged to ye.” 

“‘Run for a conveyance! Where do 
you think a man is going to run to about 
here?” 

‘**Isn’t there a village”— 

‘*Seven miles off there’s a village,” I 
ventured to remark, ‘‘but I doubt if 
there’s any conveyance to be got.” 

‘Isthere not a farm, madam, or some- 
thing about?” 

‘*Not within seven miles. It is princi- 
pally moorland in this neighborhood.” 

‘* What a miserably forsaken part of the 
world,” muttered the aeronaut. ‘ Why, 
this would suit ye, Bigweed, toa T. Well, 
we must pack up the balloon and send for 
it to-morrow, and walk that seven miles— 
we must, old man. There’s no help for it.” 

‘*T can’t walk seven yards,” said his 
bass-voiced friend. 

“En! What’s the matter wi’ ye?” 

‘“‘T’ve put something out—instep-bone, 
or something. It doesn’t matter. Go on 
with the work,” said the phlegmatic young 
man. ‘‘ Don’t mind me.” 

‘* But how are you going to get on?” 

“Tm not trying to get on. And,” he 
added the instant afterward, ‘‘I can’t get 
on. And it doesn’t matter, really.” 

He limped hie way into the summer- 
house, where he sat down very composedly. 


his head in a puzzled manner, and then 
busied himself with the balloon and the 
gardeners, and was altogether so extreme- 
ly energetic that he quite forgot my brother 
and myself standing and watching the 
operations. 

**T don’t quite see what they’ll do,” I 
whispered to my brother. 

**T don’t care what they do, so that I get 
them off my premises,” muttered William 
Ironstone. 

‘*But how are they to get away? And 
how is the lame gentleman’”’— 

‘* He has no business to be lame, has he, 
on my property? If he’s idiot enough to 
trust himself in a balloon with that mad 
Irishman, that’s his lookout.” 

**But if he can’t walk we must have the 
carriage out, and”— 

‘What! My carriage for this couple of 
mountebanks and their blackguard balloon! 
Never.” 

“e But’— 

** Priscilla, hold your tongue!” snapped 
up my brother. ‘‘I’m going into the house. 
Tl have nothing more to do with this ab- 
surd business. I leave it to you to see 
them off the premises as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

‘** Any refreshments?” 

**Refreshments be hanged! No, no re- 


freshments. A likely thing after all the 
damage that they’ve done. What next, I 
wonder?” 


He was not left to wonderlong. He was 
walking away toward the house, crosser 
than ever, now that he had had time to re- 
flect upon the enormity of the whole sur- 
prising proceedings, when Captain Gray, 
who had found time to put a few questions 
to the gardeners, skipped across the lawn, 
planted himself in front of my brother, 
and stopped his progress—indeed, nearly 
brought him on to his knees on the gravel 
—by two emphatic slaps with two big, 
hard hands on my brother’s two should- 
ers. 

‘* What, Bill! Bill Ironstone—after all 
these years, old Billy?” 

‘* Bless my soul, sir! What next will you 
do? How dare you, sir! What”— 


‘I’m Gray—Teddy Gray. Were not we 
boys together at old Spanker’s school at 
Liverpool—young men, old pals? Didn’t I 
go to sea and leave ye head over heels in 
love with my sister, and didn’t ye have a 
row alter I had left ye both, and break off 
the match, and all before I could get back 
and make the peace between ye? Old Billy 
Ironstone, there’s no forgetting that. I’m 
right glad to see you again, Bill; upon my 
word I am! Shake hands once again, Billy. 
Why, this is just like a mealy-drama, alto- 
gether!”’ 

And Captain Gray seized hold of my 
brother’s two hands—one with a stick in it 
—and pumped his arms up and down and 
fairly bewildered him with so much exu- 
berance, and such genuine pleasure and 





surprise at seeing him, 


‘penny to fly with either of us 


‘all that. 


The aeronaut looked after him, scratched | 


‘* Are you—are you Edward Gray then?” 
my brother gasped forth at last. 

**To be sure I am.” 

**Of Liverpool?” 

‘Sure and haven't I just said so?” 

‘*T shouldn’t have known you.” 

‘*NorI you,” said the aeronaut. ‘‘You’ve 
got beastly fat, Bill. 

** You’re not particularly thin, that I can 
see,” replied my brother quickly. 

** Aye, no; we’ve both made flesh since 
we walked about Lime Street without a 
Bill, yet 
were a good-looking young sprig then, and 
that’s more than I can say now, and be 
truthful. And ye had a much better tem- 
per of your own then, Bill, and were a 
good sort of a fellow, and—but I am glad 
to catch hold of your fist once more for 
*Pon my conscience, but I am!” 

My brother’s face twitched spasmodi- 
cally. This friend from the clouds—from 
the far-off days when he was young, good- 
looking and poor, when I was a little gir) 
—was too much for his imperturbability, 
his natural hardness, his dislike of men 
and women in the aggregate. He was for 
once not his customary self. It was many 
years back in his life since any one had 
been glad to see him. It was a novelty 
that impressed him by its very strange- 
ness, and the flattery which it conveyed 
was genuine, and took him off his guard. 

“It’s very surprising. Bless my soul 
and body! Ted Gray,” he muttered, ‘I 
thought that you were dead and buried 
long ago.” 

‘*They told me you were dead when I 
asked about ye in Liverpool.” 

‘** The liars!” 

He turned back with Captain Gray, and, 
as if ashamed of any exhibition out of his 
usual rum of stoicism, said a little more 
roughly— 

‘*Get on with your balloon, and then— 
and then,” he added, after an anxious 
pause, ‘‘ we'll have a bit of supper before 
you and your friend start. Priscilla,” turn- 
ing to me, ‘* will you see about supper for 
these gentlemen?” 

** Certainly; with pleasure”; and I hur- 
ried away before he should alter his mind. 
I thought that he had come into the house 
to alter it when I found him standing at 
my side in the dining-room a quarter of an 
hour afterward. 

** There—there isn’t time for a hot sup- 
per, I suppose, Priscilla?” he asked, witu 
almost a blush on his face at his own sug- 
gestion. 

‘Oh! dear, no! And I am almost afraid 
there is not enough cold meat in the hou:e, 
William.” 

‘*Make it up with pickles; Ted was 
always a pig at pickles,” he remarked, as 
he stepped into the garden again. 

‘Five minutes afterward and he reap- 
peared. 

** How long shall you be now?” 

“‘The servants will not be very long, 
William.” 

‘*They’re both in a hurry to get away. 
Especially the lame one, who I don’t think 
is quite right in his head, mind. He talks 
such awful rot.” 

** Does he though?” I said. ‘‘ But hadn’ 
they better stay the night, and”— 

** Certainly not,” cried my brother, with 
alacrity. ‘‘ What next will you think of, to 
turn the place topsy-turvy? Let me know 
when supper 1s ready. i shall be precious 
glad when they’re gone. You will find us 
in the garden. Gray’s drinking whisky 
and water like afish. I never saw a man 
pour it down so. And Bigweed won't 
drink at all. He’s infernally unsociable.” 


I looked attentively at William. It 
struck me that he was rather flushed, and 
that he flaunted his clay pipe about with a 
trifle too much extravagance of gesture. 
He had been drinking whisky and water, 
too, and although in strict moderation, he 
was not used to whisky. Not that he was 
the worse for liquor. On the contrary, and 
presupposing that he was in liquor, I am 
ashamed to confess he was much the better 
for it. Ihad never seen him like this in all 
wy life before. 

When I went at last in search of the gen- 
tlemen there was a fresh surprise for me. 
They were all seated under the cedars, be- 
fore a little table on which were grog and 
glasses and pipes, and Captain Gray was 





singing one of Moore’s melodies in a burr- 


ng, squeaking tone, like a man humming 
through a comb, and the bowls of the three 
pipes in the distance were aglow with fire. 
Quite a convivial garden party. 

“Then wreathe the bowl 

With flowers of soul, 

The brightest wit can find us; 

We'll take a flight 

Toward Heaven to-night, 

And leave dull éarth behird us,” 
sang the Captain. 

*** And leave dull earth behind us,’’ 
quoted Mr. Bigweed, dismally. ‘Too 
shoppy, Gray, too balloony altogether. 
Not my style of song at all.” 

‘*Ye’d prefer a love song, mayhap?” said 
the other, with a most pronounced curl of 
the lip. 

**T don’t believe in love, 
don’t. Why revive”’— 

‘* Bill, m’ boy,” cried the Captain, turn- 
ing to my brother, and without waiting for 
tbe conclusion of his friend’s question, 
“ye remember the song, and how vexed 
Lizzie was with you and me for singing it 
one night? And after all we got herto join 
in the chorus at last, and a rare fine even- 
ing we had of it altogether.” 

‘*I remember,” said my brother, in a 
husky voice. 

‘Ah! bedad, we were happy enough 
then—happy as kings, or as young puppies 
with their troubles to come, eh, Bll?” 

** Yes, perhaps so.’’ 

“It was a Friday night—bad luck to 
Fridays!—and I brought Donaldson home 
for the first time to supper.” 

**You had.” 

** That baste Donaldson, who turned out 
such a brute, Ted, and broke my sister’s 
heart. Who would have believed that now, 
with the silky manners he had?” remarked 
the Captain. 

“TI never liked him.” ; 

“But she did, the silly creature! And as 
ye wouldn’t open your mouth, and he was 
always opening his, why”— 

“Ted, you’re not getting on with your 
whisky,” said my brother, hastily. ‘‘ And 
here’s Priscilla to tell us that supper is 
ready. Mr. Bigweed, how will you man- 
age to get into the house?” 

‘Don’t mind me in the least,” was the 
reply. “If you'll send out acrust of dry 
bread anda drop of cold spring water, I 
shall do very well here, and I dare say shal 
be strong enough in the morning to leave 
your hospitable mansion on my hands and 
knees. Pray don’t take any notice of me. 
I’m not worth it.” 

‘*Bigweed, ye’re a melancholy igiot, 
shouted forth the aeronaut. ‘Catch hold 
of my old pal’s arm, and limp yerself into 
the house somehow. And I'll lead the 
way with the lady, if she will allow me the 
inexpressible honor.” 

He raised his hat, offered me his arm, 
and then hurried me toward the house at 
a brisk trot, as though he fancied the sup- 
per was hot, and might get cold before we 
reached the dining-room. But there wasa 
method in his alacrity. 

‘© Your brother Bill will take some time 
to get Bigweed along, Miss Ironstone,” he 
said, ‘‘and I wanted to just say a word to 
ye in the strictest confidence, and if ye’ll 
allow an old friend, as it were, of the 
family?” 

Linclined my head, although I was half 
afraid of what he was going to say. 

‘*T hope you won’t mind my friend Big. 
weed’s manner,” he said, in a husky whis. 
per, “‘and that ye’ll do your best to put up 
with him for half an hour orso. He isin 
a bad way.” 

‘*Poor fellow. Is his instep”— 

‘‘ No, his heart—not his instep, madam. 
He’llsoon get over his instep, poor shrimp,” 
he replied; ‘‘but he’s met with a disap- 
pointment—badly jilted; and all the better 
for him, if he only knew. But his medi- 
cal attendant says he must have distraction 
—excitement—to keep him up. He has 
taken to balloons to keep him up; but they 
don’t have any effect. Only when they 
come down; then he’s excited for five 
minutes or so; not longer. It’s a bad com- 
plaint, though he’s not a bad fellow.” 


‘«Tt seems to me very distressing.” 

“Itis. If we could only rouse him; 
but I can’t and his family can’t, and he gets 
softer every day. Iam afraid of his doing 
something desperate.” 

‘*Qh! good gracious.” 
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sort of fashion that will take all the 
spirit out of it. If he blows his brains out 
he’!l do it flabbily. Ye’ll see if he doesn’t!” 

‘*T hope I shall never see anything of the 
kind,” I said, very firmly. 

‘*Of course, of course, Miss Ironstone. 
That is a mere figure of speech of mine, to 
give you an idea, as it were, of his.charac- 
ter.” 

‘* Yes, I think [ understand,” I said. 
‘*Was he so very deeply attached to the 
lady?” 

** When I say his soul was bound up with 
her, it’s a mere parcel post kind of ex- 
pression by comparison with his absorbing 
passion, ma’am,” replied Captain Gray; 
** and she was undeserving of it all.” 

‘*Dear! dear! How sad!” 

‘“‘And he did not meet his disappoint- 
ment likea man—like your brother, for in- 
stance.” 

‘* N—no?” I said, interrogatively. 

** Bill was brave throughout; he became 
hard, disagreeably hard, probably, but 
hard.” 

** He is a leetle disagreeable at times.” 

** Not a deubt of that,” he added, confi- 
dentially. ‘‘ But, at all events, he bore up. 
And Bigweed doesn’t bear up, not even in 
a balloon.” 

**[’m sorry to hear it.” 

** And, to tell you the truth, I’m getting 
tired of the custody of Mr. Bigweed. He 
palls upon one in a car five feet by three. 
Bat he wil} come with me. And now he 
has met with an accident. That will dis- 
tract him, I hope, and give him something 
fresh to think about. But you will try and 
cheer him, Miss Ironstone,if youcan. Fe- 
male society would do wonders for such an 
impressionable man, if he would only take 
to it again, the doctor says. Talk to him 
at.supper, and don’t say or sing anything 
that is sentimental, please, or he’ll burst 
into tears and spoil the whole evening.” 

Captain Gray was evidently looking for- 
ward to a festive night of it. Fancy any- 
thing festive at Rumaey Burn! 

** I’m afraid I shall not be able to keep 
particularly cheerful,” I said, timidly. 
‘*1’m not naturally cheerful.” 

**So Ll should think, Ma’am. But I shall 
be there to help you. I am naturally 
cheerful.” 

**So I should think,” I added, a little 
satirically, perhaps. 

‘*Thavs why Bigweed’s relations put 
that incubus upon me,” he said. ‘1 was 
just the man, full of life, and energy, and 
spirits, aud go, they said. And, by Jove, 
all my life and energy and spirits are on 
the go with that fellow.  That’s the melan- 
choly result, Miss Ironstone, and it’s affect- 
ing me.” 

Captain Gray was a trifleselfish, after all. 
Icould only feel sympathy with the crip. 
pled sufferer, lagging so far in the rear, 
and hanging on to my brother ‘ with all 
his infernal weight,” as William said sav- 
agely afterward. 

We were silting down to supper pres- 
ently; William and I facing each other, at 
opposite ends of the table, Mr. Bigweed on 
my right, and Captain Gray on my brother’s 
right, avery odd party of four. In the 
lamplight, and without his glasses, Mr. 
Bigweed improved. He was very pale, 

with long hair which had not been cut for 
many, many months of his disconsolate ca- 
reer. I was sure he wrote poems, and 
could play upon some musical instrument, 
and his brow was exceedingly classical, 
if marred a little by bumps—temporary 
bumps, owing to the balloon accident. 


He afforded a strange contrast to his 
friend, Captain Gray, who was as red as a 
pillar-box. 

I think I did exert myself that evening to 
be cheerful after catching Captain Gray’s 
expressive eye once or twice, and my 
brother’s wondering eye, and the sad, tear- 
moistened, dark eye of Percy Bigweed. I 
was always catching somebody’s eye that 
evening, till, in my embarrassment, it be_ 
came a party that was all eyes. 

And the eyes of Percy Bigweed became 
at last the most embarrassing of the three 
pairs before me—there was so yearning an 
interest in them, as I learned long after- 
ward. I mean the next day, before lunch- 
eon, when—but I am precipitate. 

The aeronaut and my brother did the 
chief part of the conversation, in a loud 


paid the least attention, till they dropped 
into half whispers and mutterings, when 
Percy and I—how strange to say “‘ Percy 
and I!"—tried hard to hear every word they 
were saying. We did hear a little. Cap- 
tain Gray was telling my brother the whole 
history of his uafortunate sister’s marriage 
career, and how badly she had been treated 
by that brute of a Donaldson, before his 
premature but unfortunate decease at a 
steeple chase. 

‘And what’s she {doing now, Gray?” 
inquired my brother, with careless indiffer. 
ence, as it were. 

‘*She keeps house and home for me, her 
bachelor brother, at Southport—whenever 
I am in Southport.” 

‘* Beastly sandy place, Southport.” 

‘Tt de gritty.” 

** And very lonely for her, with you away 
80 mucb.” 

**Yes, she pines a bit. 
worsan is made to mourn.” 

** That’s true,” said Mr. Bigweed with a 
deep sigh that stirred the flowers in the 
center dish, and blew a spray of maidenhair 
fern into the salt cellar. ‘* But why men™ 
tion such a thing at such a supper?” 

‘*What’s the matter with the supper?” 
said my brother, becoming suddenly acri- 
monious. A little would always put him 
out. 

** Tv’3 the best we could do at a moment’s 
notice, Mr. Bigweed,” I said apologeti- 
cally. 

‘*Ivsa splendid supper,” he said, “‘ and 1 
meant to imply that it was a supper that I 
was very much enjoying—in the spirit,’’ 
he added as we all looked at his plate full 
ofthe meat and pickles, with which he had 
only trifled, ‘‘in the spirit and with such 
pleasant company around me.” 

**Nately put, Bigweed, by the sowl of 
me,” cried the aeronaut. 

**I don’t eat suppers, now, and I don’t 
gointo society now,” Mr. Bigweed still 
further explained, ‘‘and the whole thing is 
a bit bewildering to one who is living for 
himself in silence and solitude, and in—in 
Liverpool. 1 hardly seem to realize it yet,” 
and here he pressed his hand over his elassi- 
cal brow and seemed counting every bump 
he had got there, and swept back his taa- 
gled mass of raven hair, and once more I 
caught his eye—both of his eyes, witha 
wonderful and dreamy glarein them which 
made me nervous. I looked away when he 
brought my heart into my mouth, and 
caused my brother to stick his fork into his 
lip, by shouting forth in a loud voice, sud- 
denly, ‘* Great goodnes!” 

‘* What the dickens is the matter now?” 
cried the Captain. 

‘*T never saw such a likeness in my life 
to Matilda,” he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘*The 
very image as she sits sideways.” 

**Who sits sideways?” asked William. 

‘* Your sister, Miss Ironbone.” 

** lronstone, sir, not bone.” 

‘**] beg pardon, stone. Captain Gray, 
you see the likeness? You do see the like- 
ness!” 

**I thank my blessed stars that I never 
saw your Matilda in my life, sorr.” 

* Ab! I had forgotten. Yes, it is a 
wonderful likeness; but it would have been 
better that I had died in the balloon than 
have revived such a terrible reminiscence 
as this. I shall go distracted,” he mur- 
mured. ** Don’t mind my emotion, please; 
take no notice of me—I will be calm pres- 
entiy—these gherkins are very good, ha! 
ha! You pickle them yourself, Miss Iron- 
stone? Matilda— my Matilda no longer, 


but Jones’s Matilda, was a great hand at 
homemade pickles. She did not believe 


in the things you buy in bottles. Not 
she.” 

**Does he always go on like this?” I 
heard my brother ask of his old friend, the 
Captain. 

** Never knew him before. Just what 1 
imagined might happen. Just what will 
please his family tremendously. He is 
shaking off his inertia at last.” 

** Hadn’t he better go and shake it off in 
the garden?” muttered William back to 
him. ‘I don’t like it here.” 

‘* He’ll be better after supper.” 

‘**Priscilla,” said my brother at once, 
** shall you be much longer?” 

I had not hurried. 1 was endeavoring to 
keep Mr. Bigweed in countenance, who 


But man or 





Yoice to begin with, and to which no. one 


was not Lurrying either; in fact, who had 


‘them away, with both his arms in the air, as 


hardly begun his supper, and was waxing 
eloquent. 

‘Tt seems a remarkably strange thing, 
now that I come to reflect upon it seri- 
ously,” he said, ‘‘ that here are four people, 
massed together as it were, who are all 
singularly lonely and miserable objects. 
Yes; we are all objects.” 
‘Spake for yourself, Mr. 
said the Captain. . 
‘I'm not miserable. Whom are you 
calling a miserable object?” remarked my 
brother William. 

‘‘Tam not lonely,” I ventured to add, 
as my own especial answer. 

He set these protests all aside; waved 


Big weed,” 


paltry excuses which he would have none 
of. 

*“*You are miserable in your separate 
ways, though you hardly know it. I am 
miserable, and I do know it. That 
is the only difference between us. And 
you, sir,” turning suddenly to my brother, 
who jumped in his chair and then edged 
himself more closely to the side of the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ have known what it is to be severed 
—rudely severed, as it were—from the ob- 
ject of your affections ”— 

** When I was a young fool, sir. AndI 
don’t want that subject to be discussed 
just now, or at any time.” 

**We are kindred souls, Mr. Ironstone; 
we are both victims to the perfidy of 
woman,” said Mr. Bigweed. 

‘* Where’s the perfidy?” cried the aero- 
naut. ‘ Bill Ironstone never proposed to 
my sister; she never knew that my friend 
here cared so much as a snap for her. If 
she h ad, it might have been a very difer- 
ent life for both of them. Poor things!” 

‘Gray, I object to being classed asa 
poor thing!” said my brother. ‘‘ And = wish 
you would not go on—in—in such an 
abominably foolish way.” 

“It is I, sir, who am to blame,” said Mr. 
Bigweed politely, again. ‘‘It was Matilda 
who trifled with me, who spurned my suit, 
who—oh! heaven and earth! how like you 
are to her now, Miss Priscilla, with that 
sweet, pensive expression, and yet with an 
expression that is all your cwn. Don't 
move. Pray don’t move.” 

‘*Gray,” said my brother, with a groan, 
**how long will it be before you go home?” 

‘Home, Billi! Ye are jesting with me. 
Didn’t you say in the garden that ye could 
put us both up for the night, you 
thought?” 

‘* Yes, but I only thought; and I’m quite 
sure now that you had both better go away, 
and call for the balloon in the morning.” 

‘* My friend is helpless,” said the Captain, 
sternly. ‘* Ye forget.”, 

‘** Yes, 1am quite helpless, thank you,” 
added Mr. Bigweed, complacently. ‘‘ Don’t 
cast me into the dark night. This is the 
first gleam of sunshine tbat for a long while 
I have seen fall across my checkered 
path.” 

‘*Sunshine! In the dark night,” added 
the Captain, with a wink at me which I re- 
sented with a frown. ‘Bill, my boy, there 
is no help for it. We're fixtures, and the 
grog and cigars are still out in the garden. 
And it’s a beautiful evening, and not at all 
late.” 

oe But oo 

‘‘And while we are talking over old 
times, Miss Priscilla can sing in the garden 
or play,perhaps, to my invalid friend. That 
piano tells a pretty story, Miss Ironstone— 
eh, now?” 

** Miss Ironstone, you sing! ’ shouted Mr. 
Bigweed, with enthusiasm—shouted so 
loudly that my brother regarded him again 
with dismay before scuttling precipitately 
into the garden, followed by Captain Gray. 
But I was not afraid of him. I was inter- 
ested in him. It had been dark night with 
him, he had said, until he had seen me. I 
was his gleam, my panting heart whispered 
to me softly. 

How long I played and sang to Mr. Percy 
Bigweed I shall never know. 

The rest is like a dream to me, a happy 
and strange dream. And Mr. Bigweed, 

who had dragged himself to the couch by 
the side of the piano, lay and watched my 
countenance, and listened with his eyes 
fixed on me, and his hands clasped to- 
gether, and said softly: ‘‘ Another, if you 
will only sing another,” uatil I had got 


ome three and twenty ballads, and then 
my brother and the Captain, both looking 
stolid and sleepy, returned into the house, 
“Hush!” cried Mr. Bigweed, reproving- 
ly, as my brother stumbled over a foot- 
stool. ‘‘ Miss Ironstone is going to oblige 
us with a little song.” 

**] think there has been enough equall- 
ing for a twelvemonth,” said my brother. 
‘Oh! profanity,” cried Mr. Bigweed 
‘*she has a sweet voice. Matilda had a 
voice, but it was not so sweet as this. Hers 
was alittle raspy. Onoe more, Miss Iron. 
stone.” 

**Ivil have to be to-morrow, then,” said 
my brother. ‘‘Good gracious, I haven't 
been up so late as this for twenty years.” 

And so that happy and memorable even. 
ing came toanend. And the next morn. 
ing Mr. Big weed rang the bell and desired 
his compliments to Mr. Ironstone, and 
would he kindly send up the th”ee garden. 
ers to help to carry him downstairs to 
breakfast, as he was wholly unable to move 
without assistance. 

** Here’s a pretty go!” ejaculated Mr. 
Ironstone. ‘* What’s to be done now?” 

**Sam had better ride over to Doctor 
Smithies. Mr. Bigweed may have put 
something out.” 

‘* He’s put me out,” said my brother. “I 
know that.” 

Mr. Bigweed was carried down stairs like 
a Guy Fawkes, and set up to the breakfast 
table. There they told him that a doctor 
was to be sent for. 

He smiled at this. 

‘*Thank you very mucb,” he said. “I 
shall want looking to, I’m sure.” 

Later on, he said to me with another 
strange smile illumining his expressive 
countenance— 

‘* My foot’s as big as a bushel basket. 
[can’t move. [meso very glad.” 

And then the poor dear sufferer fainted 
away. 

ShallI go on? Isthere more to say at 
which the reader cannot guess? Hardly, 
A few lives, and the romance of Priscilla 
Tronstone is at an end. Mr. Percy Big- 
weed had put something out, and twisted 
something round, in his instep, and his was 
a serious case involving much nursing and 
patient care, or the doctor would not an. 
swer for the consequences. Aud I was his 
nurse, and I answered for the consequences, 
and my brother and I got by degrees to like 
him—I by many more degrees than my 
brother, and with a much greater rapidity. 

And he got to like us—to like me egpe- 
cially; and to forget—oh! happy lapse cf 
memory—Matilda. 

Before he left Rumney Burn, he asked 
me to be his wedded wife, and my brother, 
after some little silent meditation in the 
summer-house, started that very day for 
Southport to make it up with Captain 
Gray’s sister. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 


TICK, TACK. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 











‘* Tiox, tack,” said a morose old clock to 
a gay sunbeam that sat saucily astride of 
the window ledge. ‘‘1 am well-nigh beat 
out. Tick, tack. Tick, tack. 1 am 80 
ticed that I can scarcely count. Tick, tack. 
Never a second’s rest, day in, day out; 
night in, night out; year in, year out. 
Tick, tick, tack.” 

The sunbeam smiled compassionately, 
and slipped a little nearer. 

Of course I’ve got to keep at it, or old 
Time would get all out of kilter,” grumbled 
the clock. ‘‘ Tick, tack, tick. Tick, tack, 
tick. Never mind, though it does wear DY 
very heart away. I’m too necessary to the 
world to think ever of myself. Tick, tick, 
tack, Tick, tick, tack. Tick, tick, tack 
Oh! ho! I1t’s all very splendid for you 
sit there and smile that eternal little smile 
of yours, you ornamental good-for-noth 
ing! But I'd like to know where you'd 
but for me? Sleeping yet, as like as nl 
Tick, tack. Tick, tack.” 

And for a few minutes the clock gavé 
itself up to a very stiff, irascible ticking: 
while the sunbeam in dismay crept under 
the edge of the window-curtain, whence 
only its bright head peeped out, smiling 
deprecatingly. 








through—upon a moderate computation— 





“Ob! I see you,” said the clock, with 
angrier click than usual, ‘*I know ; 
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enough that you’re there. You'll be there 
till I tell you i'’s time to go, and then go 
you will, all in ahurry. Tick, tack, tick. 
I hold the times and the seasyns in my 
hands. Tick. I regulte you and all your 
prothers. Tick. I regulate the sun and the 
moon and the stars. Tick. I regulate the 
hours, the days, and the years. Tick. I 
regulate gray old Time himself. Tick. 
Without me there would be neither to- 
morrows, bor yesterdays, nor to-days, and 
everything would fail back into chaos. 
Tick, tick, tick. Tack, tack, tack.” 

And so heavy a sense of its importance 
came over the solemn old clock, that it 
caught its breath and told off a second too 
few. The sunbeam sided out a little 
further from under its dark shelter, and 
drew as lorg a face as it could in apprecia- 
tion of so much solemnity and awful re- 
sponsibility. But even its longest face was 
a very, very bright one, and it angered the 
glum old clock to see it. 

**Oh! yes, smile away, my fine fellow!” 
snapped the clock, ticking venomously 
out toward the offending sunbeam. 
* Your time’s nearly up, nearly up, nearly 
up. But for me you’d stay and smile there 
right straight along the whole night 
through, smiling and smiling till all the 
world got a jaded, insipid look, just from 
your too long staring atit. But I'll send 
you off ere long. I'l tell you when 
you must take that brilliant face of 
yours away and leave the tired earth a 
little space tosleep. I hold you in my 
power. I control your coming aad your 
going. But for me there would be no 
mornivg and no night, no resting and no 
working. I hold the reins of everything. 
ZIcannet rest. J cannot pause. Iam too 
necessary to the world. J must toil on and 
on forever; for upon the labor of my hands 
a universe depends. Tick.” 

And the grim old clock was so stuffed up 
with pride that one of its wheels got 
clogged, and the hour-band woulau’t 
move. The sunbeam ,smiled thoughtfully 
and grew a little pale. 

* Just one minute more” grumbled the 
clock,” and you’il be out, my bright feliow, 
quite out. Tick, tack. lll give you your 
tuil allowance and not a second more. I 
am just, but not generous. Tick,tack. Tick, 
tack.” 


The sunbeam gave itself a little shake 
and crept hesitatingly along the floor. It 
had almost reached the clock. 

**You needn’t be smiling at me so!” said 
the clock, crossly. ‘It doesn’t warm my 
heart one bit. I’m the soul of justice. I[ 
cannot soften a duty. I’m too strict a regu- 
lator to bend to any graces. When 1 say 
the time has come, come it has, come it 
has. Tick, tick.” 

The sunbeam lay close beside the clock 
_, and was smiling gently into its stern 

ace. 

‘*Get away, you idle vagrant!” snapped 
the clock. “I’m sick vf your foolish 
smiling and smiling. I'll send you into the 
dark, and get the poor world rid of you at 
last. Tired as I am, there’s life enough in 
me yet to clear the earth of such vagabonds 
as you!” 

Aud the clock trembled so with indigna- 
tion that something witbin its bard brcast 
gave a great, quick whiz, and then stood 
suddenly still. 

“Tick,” said the clock. ‘‘Tick. What 
has come over me? I am grown weary 
unto death. A great languor has seized 
me. My very hands are paralyzed. My 
pulse beats no more. My heart stands stul.” 

Toe sunbeam crept closer yet, smiling 
with a tender pity. 

“Smile on,” gasped the clock. ‘‘I can 
dono more. I can help no more. | am 
dying, and with my death the world must 
sink into ruin. Henceforth there will be 
no time; for there will be nune to mark the 
Minutes; nor will there be labor done again 
upon the earth when I once cease to portion 
off the hours. All, all must fali back into 
hopeless chaos without my guiding hand. 
I have not rested nightor day. 1 have done 
What I conld. And now I am dying, and 
the great world must stand sull with me. 
Tick, T—i—c—k.” 

The clock gave one last faint beat and 
trembled, and then was utterly still, and 
the sunbeam lay like a forgiving kiss upon 
its white, cold face, and vainly tricd to 
Warm it back to life. 

* Why, the old clock has stopped,” said 
& careless vuice beneath. ‘‘Has the old 
thing run down?” 

Yes, run out,” laughed another. ** But 
80 Much the better. lt never was anythiog 
of @ time-keeper. Nobody ever depended 
On it, and its everlasting ticking was 
enough to drive one wild. Send it up to 
the garret.” 

And forthwith the old clock was hustled 
‘Way out of sight and out of mind. Yet 
the World did nut stand still, nor did any 
lavor cease thas bad beea begun, nor dit 

ime lose himself by so much as a second. 

t would have bruken the old clock’s heart 
Wo have guessed what an unimportant, use- 

thing it had really always beep, and 

W everything went on just exucily as 
Well without it. For it thought that it 
Ordered the world. 

ge, strange. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


-Ommumneatons for this aepartment should be a@ 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tot INDEPENDENT. ew York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My 1, 3, 4 is caused by the sun. 

My 9, 7, 5, 8, is an important aid to cleanli- 
ners, 

My 2, 10, 6, 11, is the way an Englisb ccckney 
would pronounce a certain personal propvoun. 

My whole is the title of a well-known poem by 
a deceased American poet. H. H. B. 


FINAL CHANGES, 


1. [am a jump. 

2. Change the final ‘letter of the jump, and I 
guide. 

8. Change the final, letter of the guide, and I 
am part of a tree. 

4. Change the final letter of this part, and I 
am a hole. 

5. Change the final letter of the arerture, and 
I am faithful. 

6. Change the final letter of theftrue, and I 
am thin. 

7. Change the final letter of the thin, and I 
am a fabulous King of Great,Britain, celebrated 


_by Shakespeare. 


8. Change the final letter of the King, and I 
am an artificial trench. Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 25ra. 


DEFECTIVE SENTENCES. 


1, That man is so lean he looks as if he should 
have something to lean upon. 

2. Give me that pen, and see that the sheep are 
in the pen. 

8. I fear that he will run away to bide, and 
will take with bim this hide. 

4. What I mean is, that his conduct was mean. 

5. I shall not pine for the possession of this 
pine, 

6. The cast of a die will decide whether be shall 
die or not. 

7. Place these men in a row, and tell them to 
row, 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Knights of Labor. 


EASY ENIGMA. 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 


ADJECTIVE PUZZLE. 
1. Spy, Spire, Spiced. 
2. fee, Fear, Feast. 
3. Toe, Tore, Toast. 
4. Ye, Year, Yeast. 
5. Boo, Boor, Boost. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
Infancy 
Fancy-free 
Freeman 
Manhood 


INITIAL CHANGES, 


Fane, Cane, Dane, Jane, Mane, Lane, Pane, 
Tane, Vane, Wane, Bane, Kane. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
Sea Shore 


Shoreup 
Upset 
Setforth 
Forthwith 
Within 
Inland. 

















AN INVISIBLE ZGIS (ARMOR). 


One of the most curious features about the 
Compound Oxygen is ite efficacy as a protection 
from disease during exposure consequent upon 
nursing fever patents. The secret is found in 
the fact that it maintains the vitality under cir- 
cumstances of great fatigue, and by destroying 
the germs of disease taken into the system 
through the mouth and nostrils prevents in- 
noculation. But inthe curing of diseases it 
is that Drs. Starkey & PaLen’s Compound Oxy- 
gep, made by them at 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., stands beyond any competitors. Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Neuralgia,-and Rheuma- 
tism are effectively cured by it. Send for a free 
manual of treatment and testimonials.—W. Y. 
Witness. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


MB. C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OUTS. 


.C. Wheat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Ma: 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
Made from the Finest Grains. 








merican All Impurities Remo 
fart the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B. C. ery: 
stered Trade 
Breaktast PATENTED. 
—e= | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
reals, | HT0Ch, tS mora tet 8 
*r’a Co., jurra’ . 
Cereals. ( i878) 


WHETHEB YOU WANT A 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


6 HELE SUISUN SHEE 





‘49 Maiden Lane, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Ave., 
1838 and 1340 Broadway. 


> NEW YORK 


Brass Furniture Co., 
39 Union uare, N. Yo 
Near 17th Street. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 














AND A FULL LINE OF 
Brass Furniture in Gen- 
era 

















ALSO DEAL* RS IN 
BEDDING. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
New York, 





Importer, Maoufacturer and Wholesale Dealer 1n all 
kinds of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN 
GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


Degraat<Taylo 


DING 


BEIPHOLSTERER 


250 Reproductions 


Old Style Chairs, Rockers, 
Desks, Clocks, Hall Chairs and 
Seats, etc. 


47 and 49 West 14th St., 
Between 5th and 6th Aves. 


Unigue and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 








J. CURLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE GARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 








lished annually. Your custom solicited. Telep! one 
call, Nassau 


STEAM ot HOT AIR 





DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 
AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 
MER? IF YOU DO, SEND TO 

THE RAYMOND FURNACE CO., 
16 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 S. Seennd St. Phila. 


o CISER"’ for Brain Workers and 
atoms Exeneee un and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid) A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
bat 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprebensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Homes 
Scuoots ror Puysican Cutrurs,” 16 
14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 








to Get Strong,” says of it: “1 never saw any 
other I liked half as we...” 







FR, BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the seasen of 
1886 and °87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 


ALSO 
REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 


ONL 


ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 


HE U.S. OF 
_ The Great 


Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 
Zn SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the GoLp MEDAL 


REDUCED 
Exhibition, London, 164. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished tr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
days- No pay till cured. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 

















DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 














PRIESTLEY’S CA 


luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, 
which is the Priestley trade-mark. 
Lord & Taylor, 





Include a complete line of Camelehair Clo I t 

ity ; loth, uniting the Camel-bair effect with the graceful folds of 
ey Snake, oot tae 1 iagonals and serges, the softest and most 
and equally suitable in and out of mourning. 


None genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varnished Board ” showing the grain of the wood, 


EL-HAIR FABRICS 
Cloths, for both cost d f «xtra 
Indian draperies ; and the new silk-warp d 


le by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
ey Fmd 4 io Laem Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Craw- 
ford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Oo., and others. 








th costumes and wraps, of f 
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Grew an Garden, 


ht Aortcultural Editor wit be clad to reeewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thai 
wul make this department more vaiuable to those 
of our euhecribers who feel epectally interested.) 


THE ANDROMEDA MARIANA. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 











We have in this section a natural prairie of 
several thousand acres, called the Hempstead 
plains. For about forty days in the spring 
these plains are covered with a wreath of flow- 
ers of which the above heading is the scientific 
name. (np common language here, it is called 
kill-calf. This plant, remarkable for the 
abundance and beauty of its blossoms, is to 
some extent cultivated as an ornamentz! plant, 
and is found growing wild in only a few places, 
and in most cases these at great distances 
apart. The principal places where this plant 
abounds are nearly in line from Rhode Island 
to the Carolinas, and it appears to be abundant 
in only a few places on that line, This season 
this plant was in blossom about forty days, 
with very little change in the appearance of 
its flowers. It is evident that a plant contain- 
ing so many blossoms and in bloom so longa 
time, if a good honey plant, would make a 
bee’s paradise. The bees do work on there 
plants, but the honey gathered is of a poison- 
ous kind. This idea has been vigorously com- 
bated by people living at a distance, who know 
nothing of the facts, and have taken no pains 
to investigate it. Because it is contrary to 
their observation and experience, they do not 
besitate to say that bees will not carry poison- 
ous honey into the hive. It would be a very 
quick and easy matter to convince all such 
people, if they were here and would examine 
the evidence. 

A South Sea Islander instently calls any man 
a liar who tells him that in winter water gets 
so hard up North that a person can walk on it. 
Now there is a very large class of men scat- 
tered over many states, that are interested in 
knowing the truth of this matter. To get ex- 
act facts, I have visited several men of science 
in this section, who have given me valuable 
information. One of these is Dr. Blasdale, of 
Jericho, a practicing physician, a thorough 
botanist and cbemist and every way qualified 
for the investigation of such a subject. He 
says first, there is nothing more positively 
certain than the fact that bees will carry into 
the hive honey that is poisonous. I asked him 
if there was any danger of mistaking a case of 
one sick of eating too much good honey for 
one of poisoned honey. He said: Not a par- 
ticle. There is not the least resemblance what- 
ever. A person sick from eating poisonous 
honey exhibits all the agony of one affected 
with a violent narcotic poison. When he is 
called to see a person affected with this dis- 
ease, he does not need to be told what is the 
matter. He can tell instantly by the expres- 
sion of countenance, which shows all the 
agony of the narcotic poison. Besides this, 
the Jimbs are often paralyzed to a great ex- 
tent, and can be restored only by much fric- 
tion aud stimulants. The doctor was called to 
see a man that had been taken very severely, 
and no one of the family could guess what was 
the matter. The man was speechless, and bis 
countenance exhibited intense agony. As he 
approached the bed, his wife asked what he 
thought was the matter. He answered: ‘“‘The 
matter is plain; it is poison honey.” ‘I 
know,’ she replied, “he has vot eaten a par- 
ticle.”” “I know he has,’’ saysthe doctor, 
After the application of the proper remedies 
he got so he could speak, and his first words 
were: ‘ Doctor, I did eat a little.” 

Another little circumstance throws impor- 
tant light on this question. At an evening 
party the supper table contained a dish of 
honey oneach end of the table. Now it so 
happened that every one that eat from one 
dish was very sick, and not one that eat from 
the other dish. The honey had been got at 
two different places, and one was poisoned, 
the other not, Any amount of testimony can 
be obtained here from practicing physicians 
aud from a large number of intelligent people. 
That such cases should be frequent here, we 
should naturally expect from the amount of 
such plants in our midst. Still, people try to 
be careful and use only the honey that is made 
after the kill-calf is out of blossom; but they 
frequently make mistakes and suffer. This 
season when the last of these blossoms disap- 
peared, the ground was covered with the blos- 
soms of the whits clover ; and a person having 
the improved bives could have secured a fine 
supply of the purest honey in the world. 

I will occupy little time and space with my 
own experience; but having been a bee-keeper 
all my life, my observation is worth some- 
thing. WhenI moved here three years ago, 
one of the first things to do was to buy two 
swarms of bees. I bought these for $1.50 each, 
good swarms, in the spring of the year. Any- 
where else they would have been worth $5.00 
each. The price looked suspicious, and my 





neighbors warned me against kill-calf honey. 
In the fall I bad two twenty-pound caps of 
honey. These both proved poisonour, and after 
Iand my family had suffered I soon disposed 
of one, and have kept the other to feed to 
skeptics, and have since advertised for them 
to come to my house and eat honey. This is 
not a whim, but a substantial fact. Our wit- 
nesses are a multitude, and they are not all 
deceived. We also have the means of demon- 
strating what we claim in a manner that ad- 
mits of no mistake, and wi'hout danger. Any 
man who takes ea few drops of this on his 
tongue, will see at once itis not like other 
honey. Itis hot and peppery, and if swal- 
lowed, produces a cough. A very few drops 
swallowed would produce an unpleasant irri- 
tation of the stomach without serious danger, 
when as mueh more might produce serious 
consequences. 

Back from the plains just far enough to be 
beyond the flight of bees, I have-a friend who 
keeps one hundred swarnis of bees. [ asked 
him what he knew of this honey. He said he 
knew it was a poison, as he had been poisoned 
by it, and had otherwise seen its effects. As 
to certain individuals only being affected by 
it, it is true that it poisons every man, woman 
and child that eats only a small quantity of 
it. 

That bees will carry poisonous honey into the 
hive has been known for two thousand years ; 
also that a variety of substances produce it. 
Among these are the azalea, the kalmia and 
the rhododendron. The opposition to know- 
ing the truth of this matter is in part for fear 
of injuring the honey market. People will be 
afraid to buy if they know some honey is poi- 
sonous. There is no danger of this, as not an 
ounce from this section goes to market, and 
the same,is probably true of every similar sec- 
tion. The public should be assured that in all 
probability there is none but pure honey now 
in market. There was a time when a large 
quantity of diluted honey was on the mar- 
ket; but the liquid honey that has now taken 
its place is the purest of comb honey extracted 
without bee bread or other impurities. The 
articles in eur leading encyclopedias are writ- 
ten by the ablest men of both hemispheres, 
after careful investigation, and they all bear 
witness to the existence of poisonous honey. 1 
hope neither credulity nor skepticism will 
much longer prevent people from learning the 
whole truth of this matter. 


CENTRAL PARK, QUEENS Co., N. x. 


TREE-GROWING. 


We do not see as much in the agricultural 
papers now about forestry as we did a year 
ago; yet the agitation did some good, and in- 
terest in the matter among farmers has not 
died out by any means. The advocates of for- 
estry were very enthusiastic, and this led them 
to overshoot the mark. They asked of the 
farmers what the latter felt was clearly im. 
practicable, and soon the farmers set the for- 
estry men down as theorists ard enthusiasts 
and among the rural masses the forestry agita- 
ton was looked on contemptuously as a craze, 
Many farmers have felt, however, that where 
timber has become at all scarce, it would be 
advisable to maintain the present wooded area, 
and perhaps to increase it, by planting on a 
limited scale. To these I address myself, ask- 
ing only what they consider advisable. I think 
that pow some hints about tree-growing and 
keeping, rather than tree-planting, would be 
acceptable ; and not a little of the work which 
I shall recommend should be done during the 
fall, when there is sone leisure on the farm, 
and rubbish is in good condition te burn. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader what 
gain there would be if the land now occupied 
by timber grew only profitable trees, and was 
stocked to its full capacity? Iam certain that 
this alone would increase the value of the prod- 
uct from the woodlands on the farms of this 
country at least two-fold. Yesterday a friend 
and I were driving along, when he pointed out 
a forty acre piece of woodland and exclaimed : 
“‘There’s a fine piece of woodland.”” ‘‘Do you 
mean that there is good timber growing on it ?” 
lasked. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ those are certainly 
fine, tall trees.’ At my suggestion we noted 
the varieties growing. There were some white 
oak, some hickory, some red elm—good trees, 
that would make good timber; and there were 
fully as many wild cherry, white elm, pin oak, 
etc. —fine trees, but worthless for timber. The 
hickory is a poor post tree ; but if cut whenthe 
bark will peel off, it makes splendid rails for 
off the ground, and fuel second to none. ‘Lhe 
white oak, cut when the sap is flowing, makes 
the best home-grown posts we bave in the 
West, and the most enduring bottom rails. 
The red elm, cut when the bark peels, makes a 
splendid rail for off-ground use, and excellent 
fire-wood ; but it is never fit for posts, and is 
hard to split. Wild cherry and white elm, cut 
them when you will, are worthless for rails or 
posts, and well nigh wortbless for fuel. Pip 
oak, cut when young, makes a fairly durable 











rail and satisfactory fire-wood. Besides these 
trees, there were growiog in this piece of “fine 
woodland,”’ a few scattering black walnut, ash 
and black locust; also, black haw and crab- 
apple. How easily could the growth on this 
woodland be trebled in value within three 
years! If the worthless underbrush and the 
baws and crab-apple were cleared out, the land 
would well support fifty per cent. more trees 
than now. And by clearing out the worthless 
or nearly e0, and keeping them cleared out» 
and at the same time fostering the most valu- 
able varieties, the land would soon be occu- 
pied, and only by hickory, white oak, red elm, 
black walnut, locust and ash. This and the 
greater number of trees would make the value 
of the product from the woodland three times 
what it now is, and this woodland is now con- 
sidered quite good. 

I know that among my readers there are 
many who have woodland, the value of which 
they could double, or evep quadruple, in this 
way; and this involves no additional expenss 
for land, very little if any planting, and very 
little work in the caring for the young trees; 
while the necessary clearing out will be more 
than paid for by the fire-wood, and possibly 
rails, gained. Hence the cost of this improve- 
ment is but a trifle. I know not of any work 
that brings a return surer or larger. 

Now is the best time for the clearing-out 
work, The weather is favorable for chopping. 
The young trees that have sprung up during 
the past season may be left to grow or be cut 
out, as desired, and the brush will burn readily. 
This clearing out includes the cutting and 
burning of all underbrush, and of all young 
trees not of a desirable variety at least. The 
large trees may be allowed to stand, if work is 
now pressing. Beginning with next spring, 
keep all young trees cut down that are not de- 
sirable, and keep out stock. Good woodland 
cannot be kept up so long as it is pastured. 
The animals will crop off or trample down the 
young trees, and nearly always it is the young 
tree of poor variety that escapes, or rather re- 
fuses to succumb, being the more tenacious of 
life, as the weed will grow where the valuable 
plant is killed. 

A woodland pasture is a splendid pasture, 
when the trees do not cut much figure. They 
are old, spreading trees, because no young 
ones are allowed to grow, and the old ones; are 
constantly dying out. But just as the timber 
growth is valuable the pasture is valueless ; for 
succulent grasses do not grow well in a dense 
shade, one or two varieties excepted. And as 
the timber growth becomes valuable, we lose 
less by not pasturing the land. The questiou 
is, Which is of the more value, the young tim- 
ber or the grass? Andin few cases will the 
grass be of the greater value. All farm ani- 
mals are destructive of young trees, their 
leaves and even their tender stems making 
palatable browsing. Hogs are doubly destruc- 
tive; for they eat the seeds of trees greedily. 

If the undesirable growth is kept down and 
animals are kept ost, the chances are that the 
ground will be, by nature, covered sufficiently 
tbick with valuable growth within three years. 
What constitutes a valuable timber growth 
will vary with the locality. Of course, the 
trees that do well in one state or county may 
not do wellin another. Value being first con- 
sidered, grow those trees which do best on 
your soil and in your neighborhood. A gen- 
eral rule may be laid down, however, to the 
effect that trees not well adapted to the mak- 
ing of good timber for buildings or fences 
should not be grown. Coal is now so generally 
mined or transported that, as compared with 
the fence or building timber, fuel is very cheap, 
and, furthermore, is absolutely so cheap that 
in but few localities will it pay to grow it, 
while in none where fence or building timber 
ean be grown is it wise to grow that fit for fuel 
only. Besides, a part of nearly every tree, 
notably the smaller limbs. is fit on!y for fuel, 
and this part will furnish all the fire-wood 
desired. 

White oak is always a valuable tree. It 
makes splendid posts or rails, or timbers for 
the frames of buildings, and is much sought 
after by railroad companies for cross-ties. This 
causes @ constantly growing demand for valu- 
able timber—one which hardly existed thirty 
years ago, and which has assumed large di- 
mensions. The demand for railroad cross-ties 
is so great, and timber to meet this demand is 
likely to bring such prices, that it shoald never 
be lost sight of in timber growing. Another 
valuable tree is the black locust. At the Ohio 
Experiment Station black leeust trees, only 
five years from the seed, had attained a base 
diameter of three inches. There the black 
loeust was found more satisfactory than the 
catalpa, growing faster, especially as the trees 
got some age. This tree must not be con- 
founded with the honey locust, which is well- 
nigh valueless wherever I have seenit. The 
black, or yellow, lo:ust has shorter thorns, 
which become few and blunt as the tree ages. 
It does well on a great variety of soils and 
throughout a wide range of climate, but seems 
to do unusually well in Obio. Mr. Waldo F. 
Brown, of that state, who has watched its 
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growing for thirty years, save he doubts if 
any other tree can compare with it in profit, 
The timber is very durable—who does not 
know of the excellence of locust posts? Mr, 
Brown says he has seen posts of this timber in 
a good state of preservation after a use of 
thirty-five years. His experience in black lo 
cust growing is so suggestive and valuable 
that I hope he will relate it for the benefit of 
the readers of this paper, if he has not already 
done so. 

For the South the most valuable timber tree 
is probably the Carolina yellow pine. Lately 
this wood has come into large use for building 
purposes, and now it is becoming quite popu- 
lar for ornamental uses. Its use is bound to 
grow rapidly, and before many years the de- 
mand for it will exceed the supply. Already 
it bas become quite d:fficult to get supplies of 
first-class hard pine lumber. Where the land is 
rocky and hilly, and unsuitable for the yellow 
pine, the chestnut might be grown. However, 
in some places in the South the indigenous 
chestnut trees are dying out. The chestnut 
makes the rail par excellence, and is in great 
demand for railroad ties. A tree twenty years 
from the seed will make a tie. I think that 
there would be no trouble in getting this tree 
to grow where extremes in precipitation had 
not been produced by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of forests. 

Speaking of the chestnut brings me to an- 
other matter, the growing of nut-bearing trees. 
These are not only valuable for their timber, 
but their nuts could be made a source of large 
and profitable income. Besides the chestnut, 
I have space to mention only the walnut and 
hickory. The timber of both is valuable, and it 
would be profitable t> grow them, where they 
do well, for their nuts alone. Walnut timber 
commands a very high price, and has become 
so scarce that no limb is so crooked, or no 
stump so poor that it is not used. Some think 
that walnut furniture will soon go out of fash- 
ion; but walnut lumber possesses so many 
virtues for this use that it will enter into the 
manufacture of furniture as long as it can be 
got at an attainable figure. Though it were 
not used in the manufacture of furniture, the 
demand for it for other uses would make it a 
profitable timber to grow. As before stated, 
hickory is a splendid timber for rails off the 
ground; and I know of no better timber for 
whiffletrees, ax, fork and hoe handles, etc. If 
Nature does not grow these trees on your 
woodland, you may well plant those that will 
do well on the unoccupied spots, or even on 
land not now occupied by forest, but which is 
not well adapted to cultivation; and if they 
spring up naturally, they should be well cared 
for.—JOHN M. STABL, in ‘* Country Gentleman.” 


WINTERING STOCK. 


ALTHOUGH it is generally supposed that stock 
of all kinds should be comfortably stabled or 
housed in winter to protect them from the in- 
clemency of the weather at that season of the 
year, yet it is only true to a certain extent. 
Work animals, to be sure, when in actual ser- 
vice, should receive ample protection to guard 
against too sudden changes of weather, at times, 
probably, when their blood has become over- 
heated by exertion or labor of any kind. Milch 
cows, too (the uninterrupted secretion of whose 
milk is the primary consideration, and which is 
apt to be interfered with by too sudden changes 
of weather), should undoubtedly be furnished 
with comfortable and clean stabling. But sheep 
require no such protection at any time, or even 
confinement in an open pen; for Nature has 
provided them with a better covering in their 
pelts and fleeces than any that human ingenu- 
ity can invent, and too close confinement and 
contact with each other aresure to produce the 
“rot” among them—a malady whi zh oftentimes 
proves so fatal as to fearfully decimate the num- 
bers of any flock so affected. The open range, 
therefore, seems indispensable to the health as 
wellas comfort of these useful animals. 

Nor should dry cattle or colts be provided with 
any greater protection than a breakweather of 
some kind, such as is afforded by a hay or straw 
rick, as all experience proves that they thrive 
much better on the same amount of feed when 
kicking up their heels in the open field, exposed 
to all kinds of weather, than when confined in 
yards, sheds, or stalls. Colts, especially, should 
never be stabled until they are broken, as daily 
exercise and the open air are not only necessary 
to their health, but also to their proper develop- 
ment and hardiness, as well as to thicken their 
coate—a feature so beautifully becoming the 
horse at all times. 

Of course no two farmers are eituated exactly 
alike or equally well provided with winter pro 
vender for their stock, and therefore no plan 
can be advised alike suitable to all; but in the 
Middle States at least, where the majority of 
farmers have an abundance of wheat straw, the 
following plan of a shelter for out-stock will be 
found to be not only one of the cheapest but one 
of the best structures of the kind to be had : Plant 
two rows of forks running the whole length of the 








intended shelter, and as near east and west @. 


possible, the rows to be eight or ten feet apart 
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while the forks should stand some ten or twelve 
feet apart in the row—those in the front row to 
bea foot cr so higher than those in the back 
row. It is also best, in setting the forks, to 
make the rows a little curved, so as the more 
effectively to break the forceof the wind. Then 
on these forkslay poles, reaching from one fork 
to another, up and against which, in the rear 
row and on the north side of the same, set fence- 
rails in a reclining position, laying other rails on 
top of the poles, reaching from one row to the 
other, but not more than three or four inches 
apart, the whole to be covered with corn-stalks 
Jaid on crosswise, and the same surmounted 
with a goodly quantity of straw and weighted 
down with other poles to keep all in place. 

The shelter being thus constructed, the next 
thing is to provide for keeping it dry under- 
neath, for which purpose a trench should be dug 
immediately in front of the same, throwing the 
excavated earth thereunder, thus raising the 
floor some few inches higher than the surround- 
ing ground. 

A shelter of the above description being only 
intended for temporary use, its location can be 
changed as often as necessary, and thus made to 
answer the double purpose of sheltering the 
out-stock and enriching the ground.— Baltimore 
Sun. 





THE VISCOSITY OF MILK. 


Tue Country Gentleman makes a preliminary 
report of some experiments which have been 
going on for some time in the New York station 
in regard to the ‘‘ viscous” or sticky property in 
milk. That is, an effort has been made to show 
the different degrees of viscosity in two fluids 
by a‘scale register so that comparison can be 
made in figures to show how much fluids vary 
in this respect from each other and from water, 
say, in which the particles move and separate 
readily and with little tendency to adhere or be- 
come “ropy.” One result reached is a proba- 
bility that a new test of some value has been 
found for distinguishing genuine butter from 
adulterations with other fats. Pure butter liq- 
uified with potarh was found to be much less 
viscous than any adulterated butter. The most 
sticky sample of genuine butter registered a 
much lower degree of viscosity than the least 
sticky of the adulterations. A very minute pro- 
portion of neutral oil added to pure butter in- 
creased the degree of viscosity at once and ap- 
preciably. 

Of more immediate practical interest to 
dairymen is the study of this quality in milk. 
The first study seems to show that undue vis- 
cosity in butter isa sign of adulteration or coun- 
terfeit. The second seems to show that this 
quality of stickiness or tenacity between the 
particles of milk is bad for butter making, and 
that the less glutinous the milk, the better it is 
for butter. We quote from the report, premie- 
ing that it would be interesting to know just 
what the substance is whieh gives this adhesive 
quality to milk: 

1. The more viscous the milk, the harder to 
churn, Cooks know very well that if a small 
quentity of dissolved gelatine or similar sticky 
substance be added to cream the latter may 
then be beaten up into a foam with no danger 
cf butter-making. At the experiment station 
this process has been reversed. A quantity of 
milk was placed in a Cooley creamer, and the 
resulting cream, after having its viscosity deter- 
mined, was mixed with water sufficient to make 
up the original bulk of whole milk. The cream 

was then again removed, and the same opera- 

tion repeated. It was found that the viscosity 

of the cream thus thoroughly washed was very 
much less than it had been at first, and that it 
could now be churned with the greatest facility 

—in a smal! part of the time required by cream 

exactly similar, except that the washing was 

omitted—yielding, moreover, we believe, a 

larger quantity of butter. It was also found 

that : 

2. Butter made from non-viscous cream keeps 
surprisingly. Considering the chemical com- 
position and physical constitution of pure but- 
ter, one does not readily perceive why it usually 
spoils as soon as it does. It is now conjectured 
that its rapid putrefaction may be due to the 
Presence of some of the elements that render the 
cream viscous, Persons familiar with the oper- 
ation of the centrifuge are also familiar with 
the foul deposit, ‘‘a smeary mass thrown out of 
the milk by the centrifugal power.” It is thought 
that washing the cream, removes, together with 
a large percentage of its viscosity (facilitating 
the union of the butter globules), a large per- 
centage also of the elements that initiate and fa_ 
cilitate the decay of the butter. 


MARKETING FOR FOWLS AND 
GAME 








Tux old way of testing a fowl’s tenderness or 
toughness, by yanking it at the wing to see 
whether the skin directly underneath tears or 
Rot, doesn’t amount to much, and, moreover, 
Spoils the prepossession of the bird for the next 
retin tor, in ease you don’t want to buy. 


will be black and smooth, the eyes lively and the 
feet flexible. If old, the éyes will be sunken and 
the feet dry. In choosing hens, see that their 
legs and combs are limber, which means that 
they are young. If the legs and combs are 
rough and stiff, they are old, but may be good 
enough for apie or soup. A young goose 
will have a yellow bill and limber feet. 
An old goose will have both bill and 
feet red and dry. Ducks, if young, will 
be limber footed ; if fat, hard and thick on the 
lower part of the body. The same rule applies 
to wild ducks, whose feet, thougb, are red, be- 
sides being smaller than those of tame ducks. 
Game can be just as easily selected, if you know 
how, which most folks don’t. Partridges, for in- 
stance, if young, will have black bills and yellow 
legs ;if old, white bills and blue legs. All old fowls, 
indeed, both domesticated and wild, may likewise 
be told by their hard, rough or dry feet. Hares 
and rabbits, if young will be white and stiff 
with ears that will tear like brown paper ; if old, 
the flesh will be dark, the body limber, and the 
ears tough, The same conditions may be kept 
in mind in the selection of squirrels, save that 
the flesh, which is always more or less dark, 
must be judged by smoothness and firmness as 
indicating youngness, while the old ones will be 
limber and flimsy.— WN. Y. Sun. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........888 00@40 00 
Lister 4ros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 32 00@85 00 
0.8. Phosvhate...........++- 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............-... 31 00@83 50 


Orescent Bone.............. 239 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 


Tobacco ‘ = .......++-+- 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat *' = .......42. -. 82 W0@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : | : 

obacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 

BaP RA00 Dtescccsccccves wu 00@35 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs.......... on 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

CR incncvcnsvececssense 28 00 


Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 80 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State ganna 
Fine Ground Bone..........-- 
Mapes #. and P. @. Go ."8 Specialties : 
Potato Manure.......s.cecsseee 
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Corn 
Vegetable ‘ 
Complets “‘A” Brand.......... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 

A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 


H. J. weg Bh ond Specialties : 
“ 


gy are Superphos- 
1D a 
Fertilizer. 


Americus sone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash...... .... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for 2 

6@5%¢ for Pearl 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and daushters! Bome is not 
home at al] without them. Yet the die snd 
leave the house silent and sad an 7. usbands 
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Dr. ‘Kennedy's FAVORITE "REMEDY 


on the chalt on telithem to_use it. Thecolor will 

a back re itn cheeks and the lauch to their lip: 
Jainte 2 ore —y together. ba are associa’ 

by y Nature, Get disease and you will have others. 

Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy i 8 


_ Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 


It is adapted to allages and both affording 
et. in S cases caused by imparity ¥ of the blood, Such 
as Kidneyand Liver Complain Constipation and 
Weaknesses peculiar to women. o sufferer should 
despair as long as this remedy remains untried. 
DR. D. KENNEDW’S FAVORITE REMEDY, 
repared at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 
@1 a bottle; six for 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


be fed to produce sas well as cows 
Hi nen —$ 2, eters milk. + — rye is 





a $1.00. oh boxes cin keep, Gorm Kogs de ~~ |: to otrelght 
OF OEP STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 

EAFNES Tisqonens, om a new and suc- 

AS cotta + at sa. own 


Treated by most of the of the [Sy wenty eh t tbout 

benefit himself in_three _— snd 

mes then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
*® PAGE, No. 41 West sist St.. New York City 


Bey ou CONSUMPTION 


Seog, Yona Beereeae ee vorteeans aoa tathe 


f the throatand lungs, and 
Se ons ts sree allalielc fails. $1, at 











appearances are better to judge by. 
a turkey, for instance, is young, the legs 


STANDARD BOSS CHURN 
—AND- 

WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 
The best churn in the World. A 
child can work it. No churn 
cleaned so easy. No dashers—no 
les. Makes ten per cent more 
~~ One churn at wholesale 
pries where we have no agent. For 
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Sranuane SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST 


ou wiasis Bott gan et it eh ae Se oe 

Lc MLNS Am Se TC 

BEST VALUE for TOUR MONEY. fer czenisre, ormasnd 
BUFFALO SCALE —— BUFFALO,N.Y. 


ARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


in a or cosaic thereby assuring 
full wate atu, materi rial. Mi t flattering 
side with “ae prepara- 
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Established 1858. Published Weekly, 


64 columns weekly, 8228 columns a year. 
Good, practical information for the farmer 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled by 
none. Is practical, and no farmer who 
has read it will run his farm without it, Ev- 
ery member of his family will find some- 
thing to interest and instruct them. Any one 
interested in agricultural topics will find it 
of value to him. The owner of a garden will 
be paid many times the subscription by read- 
ing it from week to week. Its subscribers 
say isthe Best Agricultural Paper 
in the World; they ought to know. 
Price, $2 per year, ‘and worth it. Our Pre- 
mium High- ~Arm Sewing Machine and the 


RN 
MN] 
NOS 





*PracticaL Farmer one year, $22, The 
Sewing Machine is the latest style, all im- 
provements, fullset of attachments, guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, Sent on days’ 
trial and ‘if not satisfactory money refunded 
on return of Machine to us, P' Ts pay 
freight. " 
Any person sending $2 and 
Offer No. | Uirer NOt vcatloning this paper will 
receive the receive the PRACTICAL FarMER for 1887 and 
remaining numbers of 1886 free. 
An rson east of the 
Offer_No. 2 Mississippi sending us $22, 
mentioning this paper, will receive the 
PracticaL FarMEr for 1887 (remainder of 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine freight 
paid, If west of the re $2 will 
get the paper and machine, purchaser pay: 
ing freight. 
ka The proof of the pudding is in the eating. try tt 
Address THE FARMER CO., Publishers, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THOMPSON'S EVE-WATER, 





tion during the past one aud years; ana itis a re- 
markable t thie reputation has 

simply by the meri the medicine -one — oat by 
any pu: or extensi ve will bear esti 

sands who have used it 





Sree LEGENE ESS 


= oh rend eeerbabie' m —— 7 igen Ser Oc eere. 
new and remarkable very. For pamp letad- 
dress ¥: Fugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New Yor 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PEenpEyt, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the recerpt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar end 











Sore life: Caren wheuiiene fai ine Pregrsts 
HINDERCORNS 2 tees recaa. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
imus and tes following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid. .o any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices 23 ned- 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIKST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, 8x36. .....00....-+ eevee cccescessese eseee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carventer, the Artist. 1nd A H 


Ritchie, the Enaraver. . 4s eeesece a 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

Bize, 26x40........ wcccccecsccesccesecece evccee » eooee 200 
The Same in Artist's Proot. signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............+++- sreceseseee 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%... 110 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

Size, 16xdv........ . Porecerveccccccccsces 110 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘Bixe, 16X20,.....seccee+. 1 OU 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

B60 Paes, PTICS.........ececccccccsesccecscessess 16 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages............+.-eeece- evecerccecce 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New Yo k. 


| Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

352 Bumbers (postage free).......--++.000+ sseee-83 OO 
398 (9 mos.) (postage free.............. 226 
26 ” (6 mos,) WP cecvccccescecccce EO 
17 - (4 mos.)  eecccersccecesss 1 OO 
13 @ mes.), ee | 
a . (1 month), ecccececcesesss. BO 
2 a (3 weeks), © eavestascoceseee «6=— BD 
1 Number (1 week), eecccceceseocces 10 
One subscription two yeard............c0..sseeeee 5 00 
Two ) subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 





eeseeesses 400 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one Te- 


One subscription three years eee 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in “one re- 





mittance....... evece:coccesese cece ae ee eecescccacces 8 60 
One subscription four years... ........ eececesses 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MATERMOD. 0000 cocvcccrcccncccerces covecccccecesccces 10 00 


One subscription five years.. eneeseeccoccence 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offers month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tue 
LNDEPENDERT. 

Ga"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisteERED LETTER. The pres. 


ent m system is virtual! absol 

tection ——- losses by mee and all store 

obliged r legvens wa juested 
Remittances. b by tal Notes at risk of the 


sen 
ane names ig advan. on the aoe buoks without 


note 
nm which i is ate 
aeastate erellow pf poner & the jast P of 
6 paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
“ih Ht -A ty that no loss of numbers may 


per isa sufficient recet 
ca eran AGE SSB 
a 
in the “ oe - _ & the ) 
low. “Tekst et ae le yal 


THE (INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING nen 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save 8 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


ame Bex 2787. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Paged Business Notice 
Sumes ions = "0c. 4 tames one month): : “Me 
1 “ (three mon (three = & 

“. che . ‘six “ 

Fe “ (twelve “ a” (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i= Diseases cscammmaggunnsonencoocnsanese’ Sovveg 
UEP sane 





THE INDEPENDENT, 





twenty-five cents cach, The usual price is $1.50 


251 Broadway; New York, 


2 (1578) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 2, 1886, 
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Combining the Latest Improvements. 


AEATING PRIVATE RESIDERGES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSCUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


rm BACON PANGS, 1c 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. Y 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
ly SILK. 
MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and (‘heapest 
Watches ever Produced. 

















PLAIN. SWEEP -SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 

For sale by all Jewelers or by the staeetpemnrere 
who will deliver them to any past of e U. 8. 
warrant them in every vespect. t “not satisfactory 
ean be returned. Send / Usiatesuce md Price-lists 

MANHATTAN WATCH CO.. 
Office avd Warrrooms- 234 Breadway. N. V. 


Shalw, Applin § Ca 


ULPIT 
SUITS 











Established 1750. 





Requires no boilir 
Will not stick to the iron, 
Greatest invention of the age. 
Ly ©4606. Gives an elegant 
| | Ask your grocer for a free sample. 
fle can «et it from his nearest whole- 
am sale wrocer, or of the 
Electric Lustre Starch Co., 
54 Central Whert | mene Mass., 


PERFESTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 
The Singer Manutacturing Company (which 
A ‘.., & of 


Electric Lustre Starch. 
N 








ar 8 
with Oscillating shuttle) ana ‘the bngved the “ Vi- 
Grating Shuttle.” A lady who 

ese machines hes never seen af 





achive. For sale on easy payments ‘at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


Principal Office, 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 


_THEFAYOE RITE CUS) 





‘rat 
STEVENS ADJUSTA-“ 
BLE CHAIR CO., No. 3 Sixth Street, , Pittsburgh, Pa 


—- GOODYEAR’S 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 


You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 


Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 


PF 


FIRE fy. URHAM, N.C. 


novedone 16th, 1886. 


THE LARGEST THAT HAS OCCURRED 
IN THE STATE FOR MANY YEARS. 


HERRING’S 
SAFES 


In the Bank, Post Office, Ware- 
houses and Stores, preserved all 
their contents. 





The Bank of Durham, 2 Sates. 

No. 3--Post Office, J. H. Alien. 

Nos. 4 & 5--E. J- Parrish, 2 Safes. 
o. 6-W. T. Blackwell. 

No. 7--M.C. Herndon & Co. 

No. 8--J. W. Blackwell- 

No. 9--Q. E. Rawis. 

No- 10--Hugo Coldscheider. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM THE ABOVE PARTIES 
MAY BE SEEN AT THE SALESROOMS OF 


HERRING & €0,, 


NOS. 251 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SAFES AT LOW PRICES 


TO KEDUCE STOCK BEFORE TAKING INVEN- 
TORY. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Meda) of Internationa) 
tovensoae Sg neem me also Grand Gold 


the Society of Arts for 
Medel Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








% Benedict's Time. %& 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ ene Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Cc . Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


West side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE:CITY TLME. 


Only Store, 
Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, 
cor. Cortlandt St. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


cnurcn LIGHT 








Eetablished 1857. 
9 
i 
i 


imitations, 
iK, 651 Pearl &t., 5.¥ 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchange, bring with them many 
qua‘nt and curious pieces, Inscriptions erased and 
goods re-finisbed byexpert workmen. Send stamp 
for price list. 

Bargains without number comiag in this way, I 
sell at half the cost of manufacture. 

My bargains include not only everything in Silver- 
ware, from a Tea Set toa Napkin Ring, but also Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, mourted 
with Diamonds. 

Earrings, from $8.50 to $40. 

Pins, from $6.50 to $50. 

Engagement rings, $10 to $500. A 5-stone Pin, 4% 
carats, sharp, snappy, only $275. A pair of Earrinys, 
334, 1-16, 1-32 carats, white and perfect, $335; would 
cost elsewhere $40. 

A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 to make. 
A very handsome Tete-a- Tete Set, Gorham make, for 
$60, that cost $125. 
. + ae Watches, Silver, $7.50 to $30. Gold, $20 to 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 


1a® Bowery, Corner Broome Street. N. ¥ 








Qva“r Som, 


CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA’ KAESTNERa ce 


-3i1S CANAL 





J. A. BaTEs, Newspaper Aa" ting Agent, 41ParkRow 
N. ¥.. bought out S. M. Petrengill & Co., April, 1886 


CHICAGO ILLS 








AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT 


There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
oneof these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear = 


Trade-Mark 
Needles form 
W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 

Trade-Mark 

stamps a Machine 

as counterfeit. 

Imitators dare not 

- this Medal- 

ion on Machines, 

Ours are NO o Machines that can be used with 


RISK TO HEALTH 
piowreess OF TuNNINe 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway,N, » 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
191 Lake St., Chicago. 












Fix 
Byerante, Street Washers, 
- Woaxs Pounpep ™ Sm, 





Pl 
Tone aE and Dura 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 


J. uo TODD. 


Man ufacturer. bite 
ce cee) i 





A r of 
THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


These Encines admirsbl 
ada) ted to ail Kinds sof Hight power 
tor Dep! Dg presses, p> 
ing water, sawing W' cued 

coffee, ginning cotton, and @ 
kinds of agricultural and mechap- 

; ical purposes, and are manufac- 
tured as follows: 
: Horse power. 3 Horse power 


“ “ “ 





and are furnished at especially low pang 
Send for descriptive circular. 

~~ DD, iicere, N. Jos 

Or 36 Dey st., New York. 

2 is paper. 








182 COLUMBUS AVENUR, Boston. 




























ae WONESTER: 


house of 


wedding gifts. 


ivory. 


./ bear the Palmer House. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


WORCESTER. 


A lady jast returned from England, while visiting the Royal Porcelain Works at Worces- 
ter, was told by the guide that the largest purchases at this pottery were made by the 


Ovington Brothers, in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 


the London house of Goode, Oxford Street, ranking second. 


In visiting Ovington Brothers’ Art Parlors, the Royal Worcester Vases, occupy a large 
share of attention, as they fill six large plush-covered tables, and overflow on cabinets and 
+ pedestals. In size the pieces range from bijou vases three and four inches high, with minia- 
iure paintings, to trophy pieces of the largest size. The collection is, however, specially rich 
n moderate-sized pieces, designed for household decoration, and specially appropriate for 


In the accompanying sketch the artist has taken a group of 


WORCESTER VASES, 


illustrating some of the newershapes and decorations; of these, the iow vase with the 
winged dragon handle isthe favorite form, and may be seen in varied paintings of 
birds or flowers, The tall bottle-shaped vase is toned in the dull yellow stains of old 


Visitors to New York are cordially invited by Messrs. Ovington Brothers to visit 
their Art Parlers, which are only three minutes’ walk from the terminus of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Besides the Worcester porcelains, they will find Ceramics from all the art 
_ potteries of Europe, Bronzes from Paris, Marble Statuary from Italy, and rich Cut Glas 
~ | from their own factory in Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


will send an illustrated catalogue on request. 
Western buyers are invited to their Chicago Store, 145 State Street, 








THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 2] AND 23 ROSE STREET. 
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